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1 few weeks ago I met one of those deprestin 





this aim I began to haunt alf those places where men gather » 1 soon 

that T only bad to mention the word India to call a chorus of questions about 

the India famine: Is it still ax bad as ever? Has it been exaggerated? Is it our fault? 

‘These were amongst the many quetion I have found hurled at me. Tt was soon 
view 


ted to know about the Indian 
had been distorted, not only by the 





ee , 

tion by painting picture ate foams poe inn the grip of warvatin, 

Bach 1 Picare wc be purely Srcginay, for Where are para of toda may here 

to shortage of any kind exits and where the erdinary man is beter off than he ever 
. is 
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land of rice and water, water and rico—ricefields stretch for hundreds of square miles, 
inuereced only by the rivers and canals aloog which taf panes, and at aay rate it 
the eastern parts of the Province seldom up by roads. So intimately is the 
prosperity man in bound up with rice that in ian novels @ common 
igure of specch to =the prosperous individual ia 

man is prosperous who can his seer of rice per day. ‘There are three rice crops 
in the year, and, as one watches the cultivator just before the oncome of the heavy 
rains transplanting his scedlings into the mud ready onrush, 

impossible not to think of that Biblical description of “casting your bread upon the 
waters that it may return to you after many days.” 


the “oneseer™ man; that 


helped eo cultivate. At a time when the cultivator himself is holding on to his rice— 
and I hall explain later why he is doing this—the landless labourer is hard hit, and 
he ls therefore the foremone of both cfissea in Bengal today whore plight cam be 
justifiably described ss pitiful. 

‘The other great class in distress is the poorer section of the ion of the 
towns. Here, too, it is necessary to bear one qualification in mind. ‘The employee in 
a great industry—either one of the great war industries which have sprung up in the 
past few years or in those peacetime industries which form the foundation of the 
prosperity of Calcutta—is comparatively well cared for. His wages have risen con- 
siderably in the past two years, and in many cases his em} makes himself 
responsible for the supply of rice at pre-war rates. I could tell of British industrial 

ig tice at Re. go a maund and selling it ro their labourers at 
however, 9 very large section of the population not covered 
n—casual labourers here and there or persons who are too old or too 


together with the many thousands of 
destitutes who naturally swarm @ great town in a time of shortage, who have 
been the worst sufferers and whose pictures you have seen in the daily papers. The 
sharta, has not brought hunger to'the welltodo, but it is important fo remember 
that there are a great many lower middleclass in Bengal who have been very 
severely hit by the acute rise 1a prices. ‘They have had to dig into thelr savingy, o 
have into deb, they have cut down their normal andards of Il ‘ta cope 
with the situation. "Their di ties have a just claim on our sympathy. when 
we are speakin; oF aed acyadion, we meek. eee ur. sense OF Sroportion. and 
remember that that description only applies to the landles and to 
the poorest section of the urban lation, In saying this I am not crying tw 
minimize the seriousness of the situation, for these classes whom I have described are 
extremely numerous, and a situation under which they sre in danger of starvation is 
one which coust fill ‘one of us with dismay. 

‘Hunger in 2 land of plenty—chat is the state of affairs which I have described. 
‘How has it come to pass? It is necessary, in the first plaee, to remember that even in 
normal times this great rice-growing Province of Benge! is not self-sufficient in the 
matter of food. For decades past there has been a steady growth in population, and 
in some of the rural areas of the sit of 3.00 persons Dee ane salle 
has now been reached; those of you who are familiar with the figures of population 
density in various part of the world wall know chat this is an extremely high figure, 
wi 


& 


a xtra the productive f the land concerned. 

Bengal itt normal tives depends partly on the import of Tice fram elsewhere the 

other Provinces of India and the other countries of the British Commonwealth, such 

us Burma and Australia, must alao take their part in feeding the people of Bengal. 
Propocrion Frovans 


At this stage, if we are to understand what has hay T must take you 2 
from Beogel for 1 moment and sak you to cousider the wider picture of adie ay 
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ok, According to theofficial gure, India in peace ime oduces between 50 and 
inseam oar wae 
verse balance of from 1 to 2 million. Let me say in passing that we must not take 
thee gure of production to seriou, for they are not ‘ot based oa 

method of collecting statistics. Once of twice « year the ede oor om iat 
Provincial Government that estimates of yield are to be 

settled brean, where the Government revenue machinery is very meagre, Pejanendly 


i 


Gods its way down in due course to the village chankidar—a raat, generall 
berate ciple, pad page sven ov cp ange a month He scratches bis 
head and says to hi = Sher take scree have prowacn Uis coor Co 
this year, while Bipen Bihari over there has grown even more.” And baving com 
cluded the ‘an increase of two annas in the crop. 
‘These are all iin oe of the collector—which means in practice 
that the fe head clerk deals with them. ‘The collector may or may not apply 


his owa sind to the probler, but, in any any cose, back will go 2 solemn letter to 
Provincial Government: ‘I have the honour to state that the estimated crop for the 
Year is so much.” Having boca a collector myself, I would not care to go to the 
‘fake in the defence ol the Securcy of thee Ages, and there ls fity agree- 
Py pele potent ged ped ericonalf espn as Boe 
though the figures regarded as wey 
ts Ge gap between abe trois tly eccuraely Pacer ‘gu 

fe Considered atctrace for all cactical parposcs, od Bo tal ta how atch er 
im exoess of what she products. Tris leks dee in normal Gimes Toda is not quite 
self-sufficient in the matter of grain, but depends on imports to the extent of between 
and 2 million tons per year. 


‘Tua Cavexs or Scarcrrr 


The first cause of the trouble in India today is the loss of these imports. In one 
sense it might be that this lots.had been more than made up a8 the result of 
the “ grow more food ” campaign, for it i 





feiss Ube say och councy whose caowmptos and supply rough tad 
ea} supply rou; jance, 
wilh large cat of fom conde eure of wpe 6 Lan ly senaitive 
condition. Any local disturbance, any limited failure of crops, or any loss of confi- 
dence, may very easily throw the machine oat of gear. 


T Bave spoken of foes af confidence; it was this factor that first began to make the 
simation difficult early in 1942. Japan was sweeping onwards towards the west; 
Malaya had gone, Burma was going, and to many of the inhabitants of Eastern India 
it seemed aa though nothing could check the advance of the Japanese. In their minds 


the invasion of India was a practical ‘inty, and a t wave of frar id 
ono ma a practical exrtainty, great spreat 
poet the world calieanre are ly sensitive to the force of events, and, 


true to the cultivator of East irs lo eh be Bld on 
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his reat or his land revenue or his debts to the money-lender, and at the 
SIS dine The bcicf thatthe rising rend of prices would continue encouraged him to 
old eo un the hope of doing stl Beaer later‘on. A tendency of this Kind & abvioualy 
catnulative, and the only possible remedy consists in persuading the caltvator hat 
prices will soon fall, chat the man who bolds on too long wil then be caught, 
od that the wise man will sell while there ia yet time, ity on these lines was 
tried, though perhaps not on the scale or the intensity which was to be desired; but 
it failed to produce any effect, and the cultivator continued to hold on to hie nncks. 


‘Timm Sracttaton 
Ac this stage the third factor came into operation. ‘The speculator began to enter 
the market, to buy where he could—though was not casy for him—and then 
to hoard in the of wllng at Gass price tater ia not an easy 
problem for any Government t deal with anywhere, but even bearing in mind the 
difficulty of action, I must express the opinion that all the Governments 
failed lnmentably in taking action against speculators and boarders. Food offences in 
India have hardly cver received adequate sentences. It was proposed at onc time to 
2s Widespread publicity to case in which hoardere and offcadera against food laws 
received deterrent sentences; that publicity was never given, and could not have 
been given, because the courts, in fact, completely to do their duty in this 
mate ‘The Genel Government and he Provincial Government have bet warned 
and sgein—particulacly by various Brith members of the Legiclatures in 
Titia—thac the weskness of the cours was making the lay a laughing-tock and 
bringing Government into disrepute. ‘Up to when I left India a few. werks ago the 
warnings had produced no adequate results, and the sentences which were being 
inflic “on offeadere were contin to make a mockery of the law. 
seq EDTE wat however, another iy which operated simultaneously with che 
Saeco oe 









aL 

ies the lack Of a highly developed civic Conscience has 

been one of the aggravating factors. You cannot deal either with speculative hoard- 

gor with inpoceit apd undersmdable holding on to stocks without the existance 

a informed In India ax yet there is no such public 

dia today is about ro embark upon self 3 if abe oa 

cide pow i uber fr ak wl Se a Tp thie eeuse of civic duty, cod 

to engender in the minds of all her citizens = spirit comparable to that which saved 
Britain in che dark days of 1940. 


‘Tux Brxoat Crotonz 

Serious as the factors I have mentioned might have been by themselves, their cffoct 

was increased immeasurably by the great natural calamity that befell Bengal in 
Gurober, ap9-. One of the woee: cyclones cver expericoced exrock geal i 

and by ill chance spent it chicf force on the three greatest grain growing 

Garces of gal —Miingpore, Barisal, and a4 Parganss. In one of those ditiet 

the caincided with « high tide and i ind 





the Midnapore district, submerging them to 2 
‘rope as it went. Nor was this its oaly il 
which had been ‘from the year before were practically all dex 
‘Ase result this calamiry the yield of he crop io the weather of 1942-1943 
are difficult to come by, but it may iy be 
said that the Bengal harvest amounted to less than 7 se ee coed re 
the normal ‘of over 8 million tons. AF sherge of ree 15 per cent. had 


been evenly distributed throughout the population of indeed have 
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caused hardship, but it certainly would not have meant disaster; but, of course, when 
Seance lane ot dis Mand cultivator still retains cnough for his own consump- 
tion and so passes on the bulk of the shortage to the towns. An all-over shortage of 
35 per cent. may very easly rocan a shortage of go or 50 per cent, for the urban 
ulation. 

POP We ace, then, that four separate factors contributed to the 1943 position: firstly, 
the cutting off of imy from Burma and the reduction of imports from Australia; 
secondly, the ps logical factor which made the cultivator bold on to his grain; 
thirdly, the activities of the speculator and the houscholder; and, finally, the terrible 
natural calamity of October, 1942. 


‘Tur Foop Daraancnr at THs CEnTRi 


It is not surprising that by 1943 in Bengal had become serious and 
that indeed at one mage the stacks ne ay ore et actically exhausted. By 
Ee ee et ine Penced ohn neant beat he ke, it 
ira anes of great reget and indeed of some dicrodit to de Conta] Guvernmess, st 
tore: the Ectopean Group in the Conti Lopiative Atsembly had warned 
1942, tive Assembly had wi ‘Govern: 
ment of the trouble that lay shead and had demanded that strong action should be 
taken, Their demand met with a most dilatory response; considerable delay occurred 
before the Food Department came into existence, and even then it was placed under 
the charge of one of the most heavily worked members of the Vii 's Executive 
Council. "There can be litte doubt that in the miinds of Europeans and ndians alike 
the Indian Government has suffered considerably in reputation as a result of its 
alowness and apparent rocerlilin gness 00 oc in ths meat, 

Be that as it may, by the beginning of 1 the Rood Oeparrment yas ot work: It 
framed a plan tn fine'sonl he 4 yoquistion for the supply of ¢ 

Provinces did not accept the figures arrived 

at the Conural They, too, were in many cases apprehensive that the 


log factors which had ted in fo shirt aleo--s0d 
iar leat oc af te rovinces the Provincial Coenen ee not unwillin, 
oes ‘mlistsined in the iniceesta of its agricalearal population. In the Bt hall 

the total in consigned to Bengal by other Provinces was about a quarter of 
the pre fae ‘acd by the the Central Government. Br be not practical ible—nor would it be 

it this stage to discuss whether the Central or Provincial estimates were 
correct, But it iy however, t2 be greatly deplored that the Cental and Provincial 
Governments failed to arrive at agreement until the very end of 1943, and it is indeed 
doubtful whether the problem would have been solved then but for the personal 
activity of His Excellency Lord Wavell. 

Since that time there has been some improvement in the situation, Not only have 
increased imports from other Provinces been received, but it has been agrecd that the 
great city of Calcutta thall be fed entirely from outside the Province of Bengal; this 
will considerably relieve the strain on the food resources of Bengal, and should go a 
ing wey te cae he potion ‘Apart from this factor, however, Bengal hat | a 
fortunate enough to a remarkably good Harvestin; not 
been finished ‘hen I left India, but y 00 the cXimstes then micle it was 
expected that the Bengal rice crop for this weather would amount to about 
10 million tons—a figure far above the 21 ‘This expectation had already begun 
to lower prices whea' left India, though Tbetieve there hes been an upward tet 
since then. It is, however, far too soon to assume that the trouble is over, for it 
remains to be seen whether the cultivator will be ready to dispose of his crop in the 
next few months, or whether the same nervousness which 
last year will still continue Te also remains to be seen whether the 
mectnias ofthe Goverment of aga fx the putchae of « good del of the cop 


‘Tue Bexoa, Avaunasreation 


It is impossible for anyone in touch with the official world to resiae the 
feeling that the administration is not really equal to the strain now being imposed 
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ire 


It must be 





the Army to re 
these operation; ii epiad of of the debeute of seek Peet the magnitade and impr. 
nec of the Bengal food problem is so great that action along these lines would appear 
to be fully justi 

Avroarionagmer of Brau 


It is impossible to avoid altogether the question as to where the blame lies. Its 
full determination would only be postble ser s carcl and imparsal enquiry inta 
the transactions of the last two years, and it will be ‘that an enquiry of 
this kind has, in fact, been demanded in the Indian Central Legislature. an 
enquiry, however, cannot be held while most of the officials concerned are busil 
cogaged in dealing with the day-sodey arising from the food situation, 
it would indecd be fatal wo give theo the impression that the achemes that they are 
forced wo improvise now will receive a harsh and cold-blooded judgment in times of 
leisure by men who did not themaclves have to Rope T tapes Sable 


hich 
Gael that: has taken T can only indicate in a tentative manner where, 
tad, intone ue rhe 
Provincial Government of Bengal, under the Premiership of Mr. Fazial Hug, com- 
pletely failed wo grapple with the situation before it became too dificult. It set up no 
He sdmisinrative machinery, it made no real anempt w mobilise public 
tral 


opiaio, and ik proved inet mest to call on 
Governinent. Te must bear it full share of responsiblity for the troubles that have 


Those Provinces which failed to send their appointed quota af grain to Bengal for 


1943 have alto a share in jatil an iropartial has deter- 
WIRD how fr the exdnane of Se Central Government were: ot wee fot aceartte 


ible 10 dogmatically on this point, but it can be said with 

thatat am toue of the Provinces ecaceraed faled'we egers dhemelves tothe ween. 
dn goon iciote Teo pe Beavaes ed we tbe diner behind the Commucictans 
‘Department, an transport facilities were not available to en: 
segue nd ey sng ‘This iz another point to which a commission of 
jodpe if perbaSs have to dfect is stention, bor def asthe ouside obecrter ca 
the excuse docs not seem to have been valid one, at any rate in the latter part 
separatiem and the lack of any real sense of Indian solidarity 

ar Te eee ay ls fein 





Tame Creve; Seeecst 
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individuals. ihe: sbecace of, sors an: active: sod ‘sesse must undoubindly be con- 
sidered one of the contribut uses of the food troubles in India today. 
And what of the Central Ie is not postble at this etage to say how 


much blame rests on the Central Government for its failure oo secure agreement 
amongst Provinces in the matter of supplies to Bengal. Not even its best friend, 
however, would accuse it of promy vigilance or firmness in this matter. Con- 
sctttoge exras nave been pat in defence of the Central Government, but 
to the outtide observer, who has seen how that Government can interfere effectively 
in matters of law and order, they are not very convincing. Whatever may be the new 
fe Gert tle i rn ba erode ee ae lr 
are to ona a yy, some emergency powers 
will have to be devolved on the Centre in matters affecting food supply and transport. 
If the future Government of India is a ‘one, these res ou perhaps to be 
reserved to the Centre in the Constitution iteelf; if, on the other hand, we have to 
envisage not one India but several Indias, it ws to the exercise of emer) 
Powers within certain imits would seem to be necessary. Above ali, whatever 

Denig the Coottation: here moat be me io charge who wil have the, meal 

strength to exercise emergency powers when necessary, and who will realize that the 
primary duty of any Government is to feed its people. Freedom is important, but it 
i not enough by itself; nor ean it be maintained unless Governments are ready to 
take that resolute action which in a time of emergency can alone justify their claim 
to the respect of their subjects. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A samitmno of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., on 
Tuesday, y, February 15, 1944 944, when Mr. P. J. Garerrim, 0.1.8. u.t.a(CanTaat), read 
a paper entitled ““"The Indian Food Scarcity: its Causes and Lessons.” 


Sir Roszar N, Rum, £.0.. Ms E002 presided and, in introducing the lecturer, 
said that he had known Me. Griffiths from his official childhood when he joined ss 
an assistant maginzete in Bengal in 1922. It was apparent soon after he joined that 
in Mr. Griffiths there was a recruit with abilities above the average, and those 
stalisas reve, ot. tei a eaves text sehen Re was sent to nike hase ‘the notorious 
district of Midnapore. Three of his immediate predecessors had been murdered by 
terrorists and the district was in a state of extreme unrest and lawlessness consequent 
upon the agitation started by Gandhi in 1930. He tackled his tsk with vigour, 
determination and great success, the ‘he used mainly being continuous public 
speaking and intentive wuring ‘all over the district. 

‘The Government of Bengal parted with him with great reluctance in 1936, when 
he was offered and accepted politcal employment in connection with the fndia ‘Ten 
‘Auociation. Sit John Anderson was then Governor of Bengal, and the speaker was 
the Home Member of the Executive Council, and he could remember how sadly they 
discussed the prospect of losing this valuable oft. 

Mr. Griffiths’ new employment entailed membership of the Central Legislative 
Council at New Delhi, and sos mide bie mask dhoe asa debeoer atlas an 
authority on public affaire. Latterly he hed reverted partially to Government tervice 
Sod was sositelog the Central, Geverament of Indian,Jo ecanection with the Natioosl 

rar Front. 

‘He was particularly fitted to speak on the subject of the food problem of India 
been eed knowing of he pee inf re pcs of ri he protes 
in Bengal was anly « part, while expericoce of ve him a 
which enabled him to asscss the numerous factors which bad brought about the 
present position in that Province, 
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‘Mr. Garrermas then read his paper. 


‘The Cuamuan observed that whatever he had said of Mr. Griffiths’ abilities had 
beea amply justified by his lucid and stimulating address. He wished Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah had been present to listen to his address because of its bearing on the 
future of India. The food situation which had caused 20 much anxiety in the last 
eighteen months was a danger signal for the future. Suppose that Mr. Jinnah had 
had his way and Pakistan had been established, with one part in the north-east of 
India, including Bengal and Assam, and the other in the weat, separated by a great 
mass ‘of Hindustan in betwecn, the food situation would have been one of insur- 
mountable difficulty. The events to which Mr. Griffiths had referred had made very 
clear the necessity of some central strong administration which would have the power 
to deal with food and transport in the future. 


Mr. F. P. Moon, 1.0.8.(a07p.), said that he was following the food shortage from 
the end of 1941 to July, 1943, as a district officer with a town of about 400,000 
inhabitants in the district. It was evident from the beginning, as Mr. Griffiths had 
admitted, that the Government of India had no proper grip on the situation. The 
basic fact was that there was a small but absolute thortage of food graina. India war 
normally an importing country on balance; its imports, once Burma had gone, were 
reduced to a minus quantity; in 1942-1943 there were act exports, In addition to the 
shartage there was an increased demand, owing to the fact that throughout India 
there was better employment, the people had better wages and ate more. The 
shortage became apparent early in 1942, but during that year and well on into 1943 
the Government of India spokesmen and Mr. Amery insisted that there was oo real 
shortage, only difficulties of distribution. 

‘That was untruc, and the failure to grasp the problem firmly was the real cause of 
the disaster. The Government of India aggravated it by fixing the price of wheat but 
taking no measures whatever to get hold of supplies. On the contrary, Provincial 
Governments and district officers were actually discouraged from doing so. 
Government of his own Province collected a} lakhs maunds of grain, which were of 
the greatest possible assistance. 

In the carly part of 1943, when the shortage in Bengal should have becn apparent, 
there was still with district officers and with the Punjab Government certain stocks, 
but the Gavernment of India did not endeavour to acquire them. In the White Paper 
it was admitted that, although the cyclone took place in Octaher, 1942, the Govern- 
ment did not bestir itself until the early months of 1943, when at last a Food 
Department was brought into being. 

¢ speaker did not wish to blame that Department too much, but the basic plan 
which it put forward was inadequate because it made no provision at all for obtaining 
the grain from the cultivators. During 1942 the cultivator iven an object-lesson 
in the advantage of holding on to his stocks, because. alt the price had been 
fixed at Rs. 5 per maund early in the year, later in December it was released, with the 
consequent result that it shot up to Rs. 8 or Rs. 9. 

In January, 1943, many district officers in his own Province foresaw that unless 
special measures were taken the cultivator would not sell his grain as soon as it was 
hi An attempt to make this plain to the Government of India failed. 
Between the officers and the Government of India was the Provincial Government, 
composed of politicians who wished prices to rise. The officers were helpless because 
there was no strong lead from the Government of India. Consequently when the 
harvest was gathered there were no plans ready-made, mor any measures taken to 
make the cultivator bring his grain to market. If such steps had been taken the 
serious situation would have been reli 

With regard to Mr, Griffiths’ condemnation of the Indian public, he would 
demaur from this. In his Province the people did hoard and cultivators did tend to 
withhold their grain, but he could not say that it was more than was gencral in 
England in the same situation. People merely followed their natural instincts, but he 
also found that if they were spoken to good-naturedly and persistently about these 
things they did to some extent respond. With regard to punishments, the magis- 
trates did what they could, bur scesions judges always let people out on bail. 
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Dr. Sonar Guost sshd tht one very big factor which had played a big pat was 
overlooked by most people. At the time when there wax a demand for grain to be 
released the cultivators were told not tn sell, that hae the rapes wes wo be Serstontel 
(Another factor was the rumour—he did net know whether it was du toa J 
brondeanchat ree was being sold very cheaply in Cale, ond the people flocked 
ere to buy 

(One of Hitlee’s methods was to flood the streets and roads 
troop movements were impouibc, This must be kept in mind when one remem. 
ber wie bepsned is ita and took into account the Japanese broadcast that 
they had relic ship waiting for Caleta, He heard it ad that that elif should be 
accepted. anese then sent planes, casualties were 
much higher sedan ty should ave boca he adhering’ Mi Gandhi and his 
ends ee playing gee af te ene. 

Tk was pointed out that the Government of India could have done many things, 
tut in apportioning the blame the people ofthis country would do well to keep those 








Captain 8. T. Brerraan, Trade Commissioner for Mysore, said that according to 
estimates the Bengal rice crop, for this cold weather, would total about ro million 
tons, a figure far above the average. Did this mean that the three areas devastated 
by the cyclone had been revived and were again under yield? 

He had received a from the Government of HLH. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, showing the way in which that Government faced up to the food 

ec. Myoott covered almost 30.000 miles and had a population of 

zilions, but, although thee was an alarming food not one death bad 

Jo} fora eakraion, ‘The Governnek wok tan fy the Torch foren 

See pe » 1939, four days after the declaration of war, a Central Advisory Com- 

fece of cfials and now oficials was exablished, ce dy blag cegue the 

price of grain foodstuffs, such as rice, wheat and Price advitory committees 

‘were set Up oink istics, and when saa of impending famine arom & Food Grain 
Control Order was 

"The Order created great difficulty because Mysore became an island of controlled 
prices, but the Government overcame this by prohibiting the export of foodstuffs 
outside the State except under sperial licence. Hoarding and black markets were 
finaly eliminated in August, 1043, by the ins. of a Government Order for the 
campultory declaration of alt physical stocks. For a very brief fixed period the 
Government offered. profitable rate to the grain merchants and culivatre to nr 
render all stocks in excess of a prescribed minimum, thus bringing 
ttocks under Government control’ At the expiration of the period the Government 
requisitioned all undeclared surpluses, drastically and without favour. Throughout 
Mynore grain depots were established. two-thirds run by the Government and one 
thd by approved cooperative vociicr—a prt which hed been remaskably 


tive measures were the introduction of a rationing system side 
yacht raat ar we Fn campaign. Rationing was first 
introduced in the Bangalore area, followed a litte later in the Kolar Goldfields and 
industrial areas, and then in Myvore City and the urban districts. It had now been 
extended to rural areas in order to casure fair distribution with cquality of secrifice 
between the surplus and deficit areas. ‘The idea that rationing could not be success- 
fully plied under Indian conditions had been diproved by this wcrc exper 
ment in Mysore tae 

‘was accepted and known as the model State of India, an honour achieved 
oni several decades of sound and progressive administration. 


‘Mr. Garrvstxa said, in reply to Captain Binsteod’s question, that very contiderable 
portions of the devastated areas had been revived, but not those parts. which were 
inundated by sea-water; it took more than a year to revive them. 


Mr. A. K. Putat (Radical Democratic Party, India) said that there had always 
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been the problem of food, but ia the last ei, months there had been a new 

problem. The old problem of food consisted of scarcity to meet requirements, which 

Sos oly rose by Eneroesing hs is of the consumer, Land must be 

put to better scientific cultivation, 

must be harncased to the soil for better production. India was primarily agricultural, 
: . foe 


the larger international co-operation in which India placed her faith. 

With regard to the new problem, he would endorse what Mr. Griffiths and Mr. 
Moon had said; he thought that this problem was more litical than economic. 
The to which he belonged was convinced that the of the last cightecn 
months was created by speculators for purposes, but even more was it deliberate 
sabotage by people who thought that it was the occasion for bringing on the 
Government and to overthrow it. What his party had been saying for a long time 
was now ized by Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Nationalist leader of Bengal. He had 
received a cable that week stating that the food situation was artificially created 

vested interents to bring pressure on the Government, and that this was confirm 
by Dr. Monkerjoc. That the food problem was mainly political was corroborated 
further by the Congress Party leader in the Assembly, who said that it could not 
be tackled before the removal of the British rule. These two statements exposed the 
real crux of the situation. 


‘Attempts were being made to defeat the present experiment in Calcutta. Bengal 
had a minority Government which had to upon a number of small parties, 
and was not able, therefore, to tackle the of the speculators vay boldly. He 

t, which, because 


protested against the weck-kneed policy of the Central Government 

of detnocratic scruples, did not wish to interfere with the Provincial Government and 
did not take the matter in hand in time. If the Central Government allowed matters 
to drift, the experiment in Calcutta might be defeated; if it was successful, it would 
have a great value, not only for the situation in Calcutta, but-on the whole 
problem. It was therefore the responsibility of the Centra] Government to ensure 
success by timely and courageous action. 


Sir Jor Wooptrusn ssid that Cochin, Travancore and Bombay were dependent 
to a far greater extent than Bengal on imports. Why was it that these areas had 
avoided such 2 serious catastrophe as had overtaken Bengal? ‘The Bengal Govern- 
ment in December, 1942, came to the conclusion that they would be able to pull 
through without outside assistance. If they had come to the reverse decision, was it 
possible that the catastrophe would have been avoided or would have been much 
cas severe 


Mr. Gnierrraa, in reply, said that the Governments of Cochin, Travancore and 
Bombay took the situation in hand immediately. « The Bombey Government put 2 
rationing system into force and showed that they were not going to let things drift. 
The Government of Bengal allowed things to drift completely; if they had been 
ready to demand and sccept assistance, the Central Government would have had its 
hands strengthened in dealing with other districts and the disaster could have been 
very much mitigated. 


Mr. Enwanp P. Casvansz supported Mr. Griffiths’ remarks regarding the over- 
worked officials in India. “Mr. Griffiths had made four points, the first of which was 
the loss of imports, which he said amounted to 2 million tons. But, on the other 
ani Sifded aos ‘million people 
42 million tons divided amongst 400 milli 
scod that mest ofthis smote went to Travancore pier 

"The second point was the crop shortage hoarding by cultivators. In 
1942-43 in Southern Bengal there was a crop shortage of so per cent., and by the time 
the cultivator had paid his rent and allowed for hia own personal consumption there 
could not have been very much left for hoarding. In fact, an investigation wes made 
and no hoarding was di 

‘Thirdly was the point resardine speculators. The rice market was one of the 
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most complicated and exclusive of all commercial interests. It was controlled by 
specialists, and they did not allow outside tors to interfere with their opera- 
Hons. In his district the prices were not fixed by the cultivators, but by the merchants 


‘The last point was the effect of the Midnapore cyclone, which was not felt in the 
south and di not affect the ero ;. These four points did not seem to account for the 
rise in price, and they must look cleewhere. In January, 1942, there was a crop 
shortage of some 25 per cent, and rice was then Rs. § 3 93, per maund in price. When 

was in India in 1897 there was a shortage in the district of 75 per cent,, but at 10 
time did the price rise above Rs, $ 3as. per maund. Why there have been no 
rise in 1897 while in 1943 the price rose from Rs. 3 per maund to 30, 50, 60 and even 
80 rupees in some places in the same district? He wrote out to India some time ago 
and received an mswer recently that the rise in price of grain crops was not the first 
ise; the fre rise was in the price of clothing, which immediately after the war. 
‘The cultivatar's crop prices to be increased in to pay for his other needs, 
the prices of which had risen out of all proportion to the rise in the price of rice, 


r 


Bie Coarse ih ld et OA. Coe ball why Bons etd 
cent. many years 9; ‘Ro rise in price while a 25 per cent. 
Lan had prodiged a vemendots nse, In 4 closed region, where for al practical 
Purposes adjustable imports from outside ceased to be possible, markets were more 
sensitive a small shortage might produce a disproportionate effect Benga! could 
not His Jepparts. tom outside world and was not getting them from outside 
Provi it was therefore a closed region. 

Mr. Caspersz also said that a good deal of the trouble crose from the rise in price 
of other commodities; thar had been a contributory cause in forcing up the price of 
rice, and he believed it to be true that if the Government had dealt more firmly with 
fhe whole’ petc> seracture in Ania, dhe cificulis' of the food deuaron might have 


Mr. Pillai’s point was that the real cause of the trouble was political. He would 
not go so far as that; he would not agree that it was the main cause, but the problem 
had been very much aggravated by political activities, He knew it to be true that 
people were going about Bengal at the present time telling the cultivators not to scl 
who were actuated by a desire to embarrass the Government of Bengal. It was being 
done on a big sale, and effectively in some places. Political activity hed been an 
aggravation but not the principal cause of the trouble. 


Sir Joun Woaptnan proposed 2 vote of thanks to Mr. Griffiths and to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Griffiths had given an admirable address on the very difficult question of 
the Bengal famine, a calamity which had caused deep concern, not anly to those who 
had worked and scrved in India, but also to 2 very large proportion of the population 
of Great Britain, Everybody in this country was asking why it had taken place. Why 
was it that while Indians were fighting for us in Italy we were allowing people to 
die of famine in Bengal? Mr. Griffiths’ address was thercfore most welcome, coming 
as it did from one who had been in close contact with the subject in India. 

‘The vote of thanks was accorded by applause. 





ip 


INDIA’S PART IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


‘Ar a mecting of the Association held on Monday, December 13, 2943, at the Caxton 
Hall, S.W. 1, Sit George Schuster, x.0.5.1,, E.co.G., CRE, MC, MF, road a paper 
entitled “India’s Part in South-East Asia.” “The Loxp Hattsy, ¢.08.2., G.0.1.2., pro 
sided. 


The Cuaraman said that it was somewhat of a grief to him that he would not be 
called upon to introduce Sir George Schuster; if it been necessary it would have 





been a real pleasure to speak of his work both in this country and India. It 
would, however, be impertinent of him to attempt to introduce “Sir George to the 
Aswciation, But with to the subject on which Sir George wes about to 


address it, he pointed out that the approach made to the Indian problem was from @ 
somewhat new aspect. His object was not so much to find an immediate solution of 
the Indian political deadlock, to consider the position which India must occupy 
in a future scheme of world security. Sir ad already touched on that quea- 
tion in a most interesting chapter of his book Dem: in Indias he had recently 
writeen two articles in The Spectator on the subject, and the Chairman hoped that 
he would carry the matter one stage further that afternoon. 


Sit Gzonon Scuusran then read the paper, which was given in the last issue of 
the Asuaric Review (pp. 52-60). 


Before the discussion the Cuatawan invited questions from the mecting. 

Asked for further elucidation of his suggestion of a plan for the Empiro—that is, 
the goodwill message from the United Nations—Sir Groxos Scstusram said that there 
was an unreality about the present constitutional wrangle in India, and it would be a 

plan to ask Indians to visualize what was really involved in enjoying and pre- 
serving independence. If they would visualize that would find that wana 
great need for co-operation with this country in the transitional period. If we could 
gpnvinee them that we on our side were anxious to give genuine co-operation, and 
iE they realized just what co-operation would be required, that would bring a breath 
of fresh air into the discussion of India’s problems. 

Mr. Banapoor Sinou asked if such an roach would be made to the present 
Government of India, which was not an being representative, or would an 
‘attempt be made to approach Indian 2 


Sir Gaoaae Sctvsrex replied that obviously he had not meant an approach made 
to the present Government of India. He was thinking of an approach to represcnta- 
tive Indians of all sections and views. Mr, Bahedoor Singh's qucsGon brought them 
right up against the real difficulty—Who could speak for India! was no satis- 
factory answer in present conditions. But Si felt that if it was made clear 
that the purpose of the British Government and nation was to co-operate in working 
out a realistic programme for handling the transitional period, that might excate at 
entirely new atmosphere in India. 

In reply to a further quettion, Sic George ssid that Pandiz Nehru had made it 
clear, as had ether Congress leaders, that as soon a1 India was self-governing he would 
be willing to join up with a world federation. He himsclf, however, did not believe 
that any complete world federation was practical politics as the first stage after the 
war. structure ws made have to be based on agreement betwecn 
diffrent sovereign ster. He did not think the nations were ripe to surrender their 
sovereign te any world authority, wit to ce it 
berweea them as wide as possible. bad 

Mr, Hivrow Baown saked if Sir Gearge cnvisaged the India with which we wore 
now dealing 33 2 unified country in its present geographical division or an three 
different component of Pakistan, Hindustin and Indian States, 
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Sir Gzonos Scrrusrax replied that he thought he had made it clear that onc had to 
Face tae poselbaley. of st. lente. two, divascne Hindustan and Pakistan. He did not 
like the idea of breaking up the unity of India; but he thought that it was necessary 
to go through the stage of facing such 2 division and trying to devise an arrany 
ment which would work even ii hese’ sexe theca. separa jan units. For 
reason be had. discussed the matter dey on. be basis of, the, worst sn ition, If 
that should prove to be realized then his idea was that the fet, should 
oaks treaties with cach thes, end, a least Inthe fet stage, the thes Geter 
on that basis. 


Mr. D. R. Guswm, su who arrived after the paper had been porly read, 
asid that he was in a little doubt at to the exact line of approach proposed 

‘ker, but it occurred to him that it would be far more successful i ieee seed 
chat India was India and not an India already crystallized into three separate political 
units before being asked wo merge into a larger and wider group. He fe would ‘ansume 
that the line which would be more likely t0 lead to results would be for the Indian 
le to be invited to express their views on a general proposition such as Sir George 
made, and mectin sight be held between representative Indians, or between 
Indians who were sulfciently iomrered and had sufficient authority ‘to spasic on 
behalf of any section of the Jndian le or of the whole, should be invited 
to a conference and allowed to freely on the general lines of this propo- 
sition and to make submissions as well as reccive them. B ould be far more! itely 
to reconcile conflicting opinions in India iteelf it full n of views were con 
cried om the beginning Te might ead wos del and date 1 oes though at 
@ plan had been submission to Indians for the reconstruction of the 
States of the Pacific. Indians should be invited to regard themeclves as partners in 

their independent Pacific organization, but certainly not divorced from the ler 

Partnesahips which might exist elsewhere in the world. They must avoid at 
Potable minake of i being sumo that we Rad made up our minds 

oe nesba eke submitted. 


Mr, A, Mumianrap, of the Netherlands Colonial Ministry, said that Sir Georj 
Schuster had mentioned Mr. Panikkas’s book The Future of Soush-East Asia. 
alvo had read the book, and to a certain extent agreed with the principles laid down 
by the author in connection with the future of that part of the world. He must, 
however, point out that Mr. Panikkar had based his views upon the situation of the 
Netherlands East Indics on a number of falec assumptions, He was wrongly in- 
formed oa such extreme! tant subjects as the political and administrative 
syucms, and the position the indonesian Regents, and educational policy. 

He could not correct all Me. Panikkar’s mistakes, but he wished to point out 
that the, Representative Body, or People's Council, was not an advisory council, but 
held colegislative and co-bud; ‘which meant that its consent was neces- 
sary for the enactment of laws Ke Ging the budget, taxation, etc. Ie controlled 
the entire of the executive, which had to shape its policy 20 that it operated 
inhammong wt ‘a majority of the Council. ‘This was the real meaning of democracy, 
which had been part of the constitutional system of the Netherlands t Lodies, 

“The educational eyaten was certainly not divided into watertight compartments 
fee Dee an Tadeorsten oo the contrary it was designed in such @ way that 
Indonesians, although tw a totally different sphere of culture, could always 
End bellget of acoke to Gat Wesccen of culture and learning if they desired. 
‘The University of Batavia farmed the Tink between the Western and Indonesian 
branches, and the majority of the students were Indonesian. 

The Regents were far from “ puppets” in the administrative eprem; they. were 
the summits of the adeinistrati wrebtferchy, the sie of the Dec a assistant-residents 
being purely advisory, while the Residents were merely a link between the local and 
cent 

Ms. Fitibier was alo wrongly informed with rgerd so the judicial admininra 
tion. In civil cases alone ‘was maintsined for the Indonesian people, 
Siply becaine Westene law would have no meaning for then" bat this was not the 
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Indonesians alike; the difference in the courts administering this lw was necessi- 
tated because it was in the interest of justice that people should be tried by judges 
belonging to their own cultural sphere. Jurisdiction in petty cascs and police coures 
had been unified for all jon, as this could be wit 


‘of the thour 
scrious disadvantage. A good many of the and police magistrates were quali- 
fied Indonesian jurists, who had Tercfors bal Baropease tnd Tadoneaians Under 








a country, morvover, where -political development and sound and easy social rcla- 
tious becen the virious races bad skealy made remarkable progress” 


Sir Staney Rexp, ».2., said owed a it debt of itude to Sir Geory 
Schuster for directin, preccmtag: ea etapa pe bo cratered nian 
confront India and thi counsry im immediately on the termination of the war, The 
more he looked at the map of Asia and its immense problems the more he felt that 
Within a year of the signing of the armistice they might be ighing for the peaceful 
lays of war. 

"Tie was not afraid of the ambitions of Russia because her own resources would 
absorb her activitics for generations to come; but when he looked at the ambitions 
of young China he rather wondered what wonld be the external influence brought to 
bear on South-East Asia. What would wheo million Japancse were 
forced back into Japan? He wondered if the distingui: statesmen at Cairo knew 
the conditions in ea in the days of her independence. One of the greatest ser- 
vices which could be rendered was to force these problems on the attention of Indian 
publicists and make them realize that it was not only a matter of framing a Constitu- 
tion for India, but it was 2 world which must be faced from the world 
standpoint and could only be setded world agreement. 


‘Mr, Java Dava said that the problem of India and South-East Asia was important 
‘as a measure of security and peace in the post-war world, and he would approach it 
from that paint of view. The lecturer mentioned China, Russie and Japan as future 

ssibilitics from which a threat might come to the security of that part of the warld, 

the did not anticipate any threat: those quarters, at any rate, in the immediate 
future, He thought the threat would come from those who had certain economic 
interests in those countries and who were naturally concerned in defending those 
interests. It seemed to him that India would play a big part in the immediate post- 
war South-East Asia, where mam) Prople had contemplated making renewed and 
varter capital investinents, and if were any threat it would be from such 





interests. 
Any security in South-East Asia must be built up with the consent and approval 
of ite peoples, and no kind of federation or regional reorganization could be Guilt up 


without those countries or peoples having # fully guaranteed frecdam and voice in 
the affairs of their own countries. Unless this was eo all the plans for buildiog 
security under any sort of slogans would ful. So that politcal and economic fre 

shoul ma sis of an: wi at securit 
dlom should be ma + of any organization simed at finding security 


to a certain extent world-wide. ‘were we to equate the competitive individualism 
independent States with the demands of world security? Security only be 
achieved by common action, and common action 2 recognition of inter- 
:, father than a concentration on it ‘The problem had been 
increased of late years by a new i world interest from 
the situation of the more advanced and organi: to that of the peoples who 
had hitherto been regarded as less ‘Nothing was more characteristic of the 
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Se ce ee rape erin ee ae ee te ne 
relations of some of European ; it must include many of the Asiatic 
And cis had made them more ambitious to assert their 


_ J Tmiependence of others thas of the E 

comy were same ‘uropean . 
poy ve greater signi than ever wo the focins wo witch Ser George 

had ath jamely, the importance of the geographical position of India in regard 


to any scheme of security in Asia, and ber potential resources as an arsenal in the 

East. Tt was @ consideration which had not been promincatly before us when we 

discunsed the Act of 1935; our thoughts were by the problem of the con- 

stitutional relations between Great Britain and India. Few of us unfortunatcly had 

then scen clearly on the horizon the clouds which had sinee broken in torent 
war. 

Even today it was not easy to secure a realistic attention to the problem of security. 
‘There were many in Eagtand, and perhaps even more in America, who were per- 
suaded that discussion on the means for obtaining security was beside the point. 
There will, they held, be an organization of world powers which will effectually 
prevent aggresion end maintain peace. ‘That was an attitude which was also 
characteristic of many parties in Indiz. She would, in their view, be able to devote 


But to all this there was, of course, an answer. A world organization for peace 
was an ideal for which we must all hope and all work; but it would be folly to take 
its achievement for granted, or to assume that, even if achieved, it might not on 

Si Gongs nad \pgeated Jess ambitious plane—the initial for 

sy an ay ‘on a less amt ial forma- 
tion of sepa scheber of sacehy. a a regional echemé compriing the Tncion 
Ocean area, India would have ber own part to play. If she came into such a scheme 
there would be two advantages. She could feel that she came into it in her own 
ight and not merely as an auxiliary of Great Britain. Secondly, her potential 
resoatces were sock thst she sac ‘occupy ‘a prosibient place in. tha place which 
might appeal to her pride in the sew position she was gaining in the world. There 
fe al eg rk oe ape rnd 
tion, that it ited sibili lia might come in as part of a federation 
of nej ing nations. Fach a federation would in their view hel to solve part 
ternal difficulties, for there might be in it a suitable place lor the separate 
unite—~Pakistan and the like—into which India might be divided. As to this, he 
himself said nothing. His own faith continued to be in an undivided India. If 
portition had to come it should only come 9s a very last resort. 

Sir George's proposal offered a new line of approach, and was very welcome on 
that i. It should not—as Mr. Grenfell had warned us—be presented ro India 
as a scheme on which we oursclves had decided, but must be put forward as one 
for full and free discussion between us. If we could enter into co-operation on this 
practical plane, it might be followed instinctively and almost automatically by co- 
HS pissered in other practical measures also. It was in the multiplication of schemes 





in 90 many respects that wa abould not need to raise the querten of formal come 
mitment to a union for serving world peace. And the multiplication of co-operation 
efforts on a concrete might form also the solution of the problem of our reja- 
tions with India, achieve result which we all had at heart—her retention by 
her own free choice within the orbit of the British Commonwealth of Nationa. 


“The Pammnrr (Sir Frederick Sykes) proposed thanks to Lor 
Haley und 1 Su Ganige Scans. ae Gores Schusters Lcnie oun supplemneniny 
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to Ficld-Marshal Smuts’s recent speech. Field-Marshal Smuts devoted himself mainly 
to the British Commonwealth 2s a whole, while Sir George had taken up the South- 
Eastern Pacific part of the immense problem in detail. Little had been said with 

regard to the vital interest which Australia had in this matter, presumably because 
the 61 tion that the various Dominions should discuss it. 

‘The Cairo statement had laid down that China would get back her lost territorics, 
but it did not include any reference to the future political status of the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-China, Siam, Burma or Malaya, and a pronouncement upon this was 
Swaleed wich great inicrest anid anes Pe ‘Sir George Schuster im his pay had made 
the fact clear that Japan had ft of all wo be beaten and that this might be expected 
to take a long time. India, in the meanwhile, had to try to get rid of the canker of 
internal politics and assume her as the bastion of defence of South-East Asia. 
‘The subject was onc which would have to be discussed not only in the immediate 
future but would take a long time to thrash out, He was sure that it was useful 
that the lecturer had brought it forward in so clear a form. 

‘The vote of thanks was accorded by applause. 


Sir Guogor Scxusrss, in acknowledging, said that he hoped Mr. Grenfell did not 
think he meant to put forward @ cutandalried plan to India, His idea was that 
India should be brought into the discussions at the earliest stage. Lord Hailey's 
remarks secmed to confirm what had always been his own main point, which was 
that discussion of the real practical tasks of government offered the best hope of 
bringing the various sections into a spirit of partnership. Lord Hailey also seemed 
to have confirmed what had becn his main thesis today—namely, that it was unlikely 
that a form of constitutional arrangement could be devised which would ly 
aad automatically ensure the necessary co-operation, and that it would be mucl 
better to think in terms of what had to be done in the next ten years, and then get 
‘on with that together, If India and Great Britain could approach the problem in 
that way they would at least get down to realities, 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
By Lorp Exsuing, G.c. 


On October 26, 1943, at a mecting of this Association, a most valuable paper was 
read by Professor R, Coupland, c..., entitled “ Possibilitice of an Indian Settlement." 
In view of the impor Kee of te tat mad fh act as sho in chan. elias 
lid not permit of prolon; ite, Council decided that a opportunit 
should be afforded to Members for the doa of theis dean, “And it with the 
abject of reopening the discussion that I have been asked to give this short address 


Though I was unable to be present when Professor Coupland read his paper, I 
have eine: had an opportunity of perusing an account of the prococdings if which, 
‘not unnaturelly, many divergent views were put forward. 

Let me say at once thet T ana not emong those who think thie matter is neces- 
sarily one for Indian brains alone to scle, snd that we im Great Briain can wath 
Our hands of the whole question znd by 20 daing absalve ourselves from all respom 
sibility. Patliament is responsible for the good government of the Indian Empire, 
and it would be a betrayal of our trust wete we to allow the dificulties of the seus. 
tion to turn us from our declared purpose of lading the Indian peoples to full slf- 
government. 


G.0.1.E, 
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It in generally understood that the policy of His Majesty's Government remains 
similar eo that put forward in the als and that, after the war, it 
in otitl int ‘10 setup a Consticuent ly and to implement its findings. But 
it is perhaps doubtful whether, in the existing state of Hindu-Muslim tension, it will 
ible to convene such a body et all; for it may well be that the Muslim 
refuse to take part in the discussions unless the Hindu Parties give a prior under- 
taking in regard to Pakistan. Nor is it very likely that the Hindu representatives 
will consent $0 to tic their hands. And even if the Asscmbly does actually get down 
to business it is by no means certain that an agreement will result. 





’ ‘Sesnino a Sarruemenr 


If no agreement is reached we shall revert to the present unsatisfactory position, 
and no progress towards the goal of self government will have been made.’ Such « 
negative conclusion could not, for obvious reasons, be regarded with equanimity by 
the British Government. Some fresh attempt to find a settlement would have to be 
made, and it would then be the duty of His Majesty's Ministers in the United King- 
ddom to put forward new proposals, In other , we cannot evade our respansi- 


‘The first requisite for further political progress is the discovery of some constitu- 
tional method whereby the great Muslim community may be satisfied that it will 
not be dominated and oppressed by the Find majority. ‘The authore of the Govera- 
ment of India Act of 1955 believed they had dealt eMectively with this problem by 
according statutory powers colloquially called safeguards, to the Viceroy and the 
Governors. Personally I remain of the opinion that these provisions were adequate 
fer thelr porpoee, teak thls, view Goes: not sppeer; 9 bo: shared by te: leadere the 
Muslim League. 


Srzctar Powsus or Governors 


Je not their attitude based on a misapprehension? For some obscure reason a 
legend has been allowed to grow up that, in those Provinces where the Congress 
had obtained 2 majority, arrangements were entered into between the Governors ant 
their Ministers whercby the Governors agrecd to make no use of their special powers. 
Now it is quite true that before the Congress Ministrics took office certain Governors 
made speeches explaining the constitutional position and pointing out that these 
powers Were not intended to hamper Ministers in the day-to-day administration of 
their Departments. But I can state quite <efinitely and of my own knowledge that 
no agreements whatever were made between the Governors and their Ministers as to 
the use of the special powers, nor were any assurances given in regard to them 
Moreover, when occasions arose which necessitated the use of the safeguards, not only 
were they used, but when used they proved effective. 

Nevertheless, the unfounded belicf of many of the leaders of the Muslim League 
that the Provincial Governors, by means of these reputed agreements, abandoned the 
Muslim populations to the mercics of the Hindu majority may well be one of the 
main reasans for the uncompromising attitude they have a in recent years. 

Ie may be objected that is ancient history with little bearing on the future. 
Tam not wre whether this would be a correct view. It is doubtful if there will be 
any real desire amongst Indians to effect great changes in the Provincial Constitutions, 
though they may wish to alter the number and boundaries of the existing Provinces, 
For, on the whole, the 1935 Act worked well in che Congress majority Provinces and 
is still functioning effectively in the others. 











Forston Cowsrrrvtrons 
It is easy enough to talk of irremovable executives and to discuss Swiss or Ameri- 
forms of government. But it should be remembered that Indian pain have 
up to admire British Parliamentary institutions, and when they speak 
4 


LE 


x 
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of a democratic régime it is representative government on British lines that they 

envisage. 

"Moreover, foreign Canstitutions have difficulties of their own. Take, for instance, 

the Unie Stue. How oreld the irremoreble execute in thar try obtain 
to on its affairs were to refuse to vote si undes- 

tuand tere ing convention, up to owt ever intsaged, that Congress meet uot mabe 

the position of the Government impossible, even in the rare case where the President 

and his Cabinet belong to one party and the majority in control of Congress io the 


other. 

But would such « convention work in Inds, where the need for compromise i 
present little appreciated and where political organizations tend to extreme 
courses? Docs it not, therefore, secm that, for many years to conc there 
will have to be some functionary at the head of each Indian Government, be he 
called Viceroy, Governor, Prince or President, armed with full powers to protect 
minorities and to take control of afaire if breakdown ia the administration should 
‘occur! 

Let it not be forgotten that in no other area in the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of China, can inefficiency in the machinery of government remult in such great 
calamities ar inflict 0 much suffering on the populaton, 


‘Tus Cums 

It will no doubt be generally agroed that the constitutional difficultics in the Pro- 
vincial field are in no_way so serious as those which confront us when we come to 
consider the Centre. There are many who argue with cogency and force the advan-’ 
tages of a strong Central Government as oppoted to a weak one. Io my view the 
chaice no longer lies between these two alternatives. I fear it lies between a limited 
Centre or no Centre at all. Statesmen can rarely build an ideal edifice, for 
have to take into account the circumstances and conditions of the times in 


ine g peraltoa, 

t size of India, its teemin, ion, the astovishing diversities both of 
race an Teligion, und, above all, the tate of power already eajeyed by the Provincial 
‘Admiolaretions will T Bellas, make the ceveion co A Supscres Government all but 
impossible. xc is alwys ot difficult to put the clock back. For or ill the sections 
of the 1935 Act have a chapter in Indian constitutional 7 

But to divide the sub-continent into several separate and quite independent 
would surely be a most retrograde step. However acrious internal differences may be 
there does undoubtedly exist a widespread fecling that India is one entity. 

Indian histarians look back with pride to the period of the Maurya Empire and 
to the brilliaat era of the Moguls, while the long years of the British connection have 
not anly accustomed the people to the idea of unity but have also demonstrated its 
advantages in no uncertain fashion. 

Indeed, I sometimes wonder if those who are most vociferous in advocating 
separation have ever really faced the tremendous problems thet such a policy involves, 
Certain it is that up to the time of the last Great War there was no ight of 
dividing the country. 1k is the introduction of democracy, 1 sya of governy 
ment which works by custing heads, that has cxuved all ‘the trouble, Ninety- 
wo million Muslims look askance at 255 million Hindus and fear that their culture 
and religion are in danger. Other sections of the population 
picions. ee gre Bs canes. OU Secrecy o anteeuent 
communities is essential. 





Tux Ruotonan Prawn 
Professor Coupland propounds a solution which, dividing Indis into four 
regions, would resuit in Jpelity of representation ar the Conte as Muslims 


and Hindus, Many plans with the same object can doubtless be put forward. But 
for any of these schemes to succeed a communal agreement must be reached, 
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‘Will che Hindu majority be content to share the Central Power with the Muslims? 
Will the Moulims be prepared to forge their demand for Pakistan in return for 
fuller autonomy in the Provinces together with a rearrangement of their areas? 
Perhaps they will, if the aubjects t be dealt with at the Centre are strictly limited 
and |. Surely the advantages of a united India are worth consi ‘sacri 
ficea by both sides? 

‘Tre Tasceme oF History 

Has histocy any lesson tw teach or guidance to give in regard to this question, 
which involves the happiness and prosperity of af the human race? Ts not 
the potion of the Roman Empire atthe beginning of the filth century 2.0 In some 
meazure comparable to the situation of India today 

‘The Romans, in the early years of the Christian cra, ruled over the bulk of 
Burope, and also over those great territories that lie to the south and east of the 
Mediterranean Sea. So long as the af Rome was strony the Empire formed 
cohesive whole, an efficient centraized administration watched over ta vast por 
seasions, and peace reigned within its borders. But aa soon as the grip of Rome re- 
laxed the Empire broke up into its camponent parts fram whence, after years of chaos, 
4 the nations of Europe as we know them today. Rome fell and Europe split 

4 catastrophe that brought turmoil and war te many generations of mankind. 

Let Indian statesmen ponder on these things, The future is in their hands ta 

make or rar. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING ADDRESS 


Ar the meeting of the Association held on Tuesday, January 18, 1944, the discussion 
‘on Professor R. Coupland’s suggestions for Indian Constitutional Reform, which he, 
outlined to the Association at its meeting on October 26, 1943, was resumed. Mr. 
Goonaas Niesotson, w-., presided and the Lord Esarny, o.¢a1, 0.018, opened 


‘The Cuataaan said that it was unfortunate that Professor Cou) was unable 


to be present, as it was an extremely meeting. Lord Erskine was well 
Knows to the members and was very well qualified to feal with the material at his 





Lord Exaxna then delivered his lecture. 


‘The Cuatasan said that Lord Erskine bad given a sagacious end interesting 
address on a subject which he knew intimately and on which he felt deeply, and for 
qthich he thanked him on his own and the audience's behalf. He would quickly put 
his mind at reat, for he,was quite aure that neither Parliament nor the peo} is 
country had any intention of evading their responsibilities. It was gradually be- 

ics, as che Tiaporta ‘ingle probes hich faced this nioa and Beop 

was ‘most ic wi is nation 

or dat very rtvon it was incumbent upon thon who ft these ate decply soy 
to educate public opinion. 

The great danger he exw was thar the complexities of the problem might 
alow what was sdiaitedly difSeult to appear Aaoet insuperable. ‘chau inppor 
to take one thing at a time, and he thet in the discussion it would be borne in 
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mind that there were two separate problems; the first, the sboctterm policy, end, 
secondly, the longterm policy. Hie would only say with regard to the short-term 
policy that he believed thar the ‘of State and the Government were bound to 
adopt a waiting attitude, and they should be chary of criticizing those who bad the 
actual day-to-day responsibility on their shoulders. If we sincerely intended, as we 
did, that Indians should have a Constitution of their own choice, Indian statesmen 
must be given ample time in which to peoduce their ideas, If, as many feared, the 
Britith Government would ultimately have to draw up the future Constitution of 
doula, ix was anather matter, but today they were envisaging that alternative, and he 
hoped speakers would confine themselves to the constitutional aspect of the question. 


Sir Joun Huneacs said that no one could possibly disagree with the statement that 
eqerTbody Imereued in India owed an cocrmovs eit of grezude to Profoncr 


Coup! ticularly for hix volumes i. and ii., which were an admirable statement 
of the past history up to August last. Volume iii. was a much more difficult task, 
and again gratitude was due to Professor Coupland for his resolute and realistic facing 
of the problem, ‘The first reading of volume iii, left the speaker’s mind rather 


chaotic, but the second brought out the admirable manner in which Professor Coup- 
Jand put his points. He himself was inclined to feel that he had laid too much stress 
on the Hindu-Muslim problem, and when he dealt with the States very much more 
briefly he pur forward a theory that if Indian statesmen were sufficiently statesmnan- 
like to solve the problem ot Hindu against Muslim they would find it an easy task to 
solve the problems of the States. He was not sure that that was not an under- 
estimation of the second problem. He thought the two things would bave to be done 
in one becaute the Stater could not be expected to join in in any unified form of 
government simply becawe the Hindus and Muslims of British India had come to 
some agreement es to how their problems were to be treated, 
He wished to raise a point with regard to the backward tribes. ‘There were 200 
es in Professor, Coupland's third ‘volume, only two of which dealt with the 
ward tribes, which comprised 12 millions of the population in Bridsh India and 
33 millions in the States. Professor Coupland’s solution for them was a little 
inhuman, He said they oaly wanted a few things, and what they wanted most of all 
was money to develop them, and that the Centre—which was very weak and limited 
—should provide the money. He did not see the Centre providing money in the right 
way oc having very much interest in these 25 million citizens. Professor Coupland 
also stated that the Christian missions should help to solve the problem and that the 
people of this country should subscribe to these missions most liberally to enable them 
to do so. He had it res; for the missionary work among the backward tribes, 
ard he hoped evergbouy who had read volume Hiv would take that leeson to heart, 
but it wae hardly the way in which to carry out our obligations so these a5 milion 
people who had always been regarded as the particular responsibility of che British 
people, ‘This res ibitey was recognized in'the 1935 Act and it continued. \Pro- 
fessor Coupland also commended the which originated from the ex-Governor 
of Assam that there should be a special arrangement {or the ribes in that part of 
India, which meant that the remaining 20 million were left unprovided for. 


Mr, A. K. Prizar (representative of the Redical Democratic Party and the Indian 
Beceration nk Labors) said that what Bad Logpheed most igh peptone 
sense resi waibility ex) jiscussion. it res bi 
Wauid' not be dichezged mercy by holding an clecson afer the ware ‘before the 
Fadian could enjoy self-government they must be anured of condions in 
which the people themselves could exercise their voices and order their own affairs, 
To leave the affairs of India in “anybody's” hands would be wrong. 

‘The English need not be ashamed of their record in ia. British rule 
had not been the failure it was alleged in some quarters to be. Sir Stafford Cripps's 


offer was the broad policy of His Msjeny's Gorerament and was promise 
thar opportunity should be given to,the Indian people to frame thei i 
tion, and that whatever might be their finding it would be ratified by the British 


be 
Government by a treaty between the Indian people and British Parliament. The 
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Indian people had been offered 2 position of sovercij yuality. Hitherto had 
merit tes cacugh i abies of the Britney Poclansta, tat keeeate! cary 
would have a Constitunon agreed upon by the Indian people. 

‘The so-called Constituent Assembly would not be @ "a assembly, for the 
«reason that the people would not be represented. It was a minarity which could 
exercise the franchise, and the votes were controlled by the financiers and indus- 
tialists, who were out of date in so far as the large human issues were concerned. 

did not understand the bigger issucs of the war, they were preoccupied with the 
smaller issues, and they had no real appreciation of freedom as such. ‘The people who 
would exercise their franchise be interested only in their private interescs. 
‘They had shown that they would make money out of the hard necessities ot the 
People, provided they could do so legally, and would oppose anything which would 
give the people power. It was therelore the duty of the British Parliament and people 
who had fought for freedom to show that smust be placed before everything 
else, and to make certain that the Indian people as a wholc, and not merely a 
minority, would enyuy trecdom. 

"Those who were far away from India were likely to feel that thé Muslim demand 
for Pakistan was the result of 4 ion. This apprehension was genuinc. 
Historically it might be duc to a particular government or lection, but one thing was 
sure, and that was the existence of a genuine apprehension by a portion of 93 million 
people who felt—without taking the cxaggerated view of Mr. Jinnah ‘hat they 
would be submerged by the overwhelming majority of Hindus. Affairs in India 
must be so arranged that both Hindus and Muslims and all communitics should enjoy 
the full powers of sclé- ument, Therelore Protessor Coupland’s scheme seemed 
to point a finger in right direction. Thereatter they would have to think in 
terme of in ndence, “There wes no country big enough to be completely inde- 
pendent, and, this being 10, why should India fear being rationally divided into a 
‘number of different States? 

His picture of a future India would be that of a number of autonomous States and 
a central Government mare of a confederal type, and if this were brought about he 
felt that the future would be assured. 

In conclusion Mr. Pillai said tbat he was thankful that so many statesmen were 
giving their minds to this problem, ‘They could not wath their hands of respons 
bil. ‘The problems werc 200 years old, they were of nent interest and had 











‘accentuated because every section of the Indian people realized that they were to 
be free. This was why the question was so urgent, and the British Government had 
a great responsibility towards them. 


Sir Hunay Caan said that he found himself in cordial agreement with many of 
Professor Coupland’s conclusions, but he would confine his semarke to the proposals 
with regard to the States. During his last two ycars in India he was in peculiarly 
close relationship with thc Statca and had a good opportunity of judging the reactions 
of the Princes to the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps—reactions which, he was 
sfraid, were not altogether happy.” In fart, according to what the Princes told him, 
Sie Seaflocd Ceipps caused considerable despondeney and alarm by saying: "We are 
about to quit, and you, gendemen, will have to deal with the Congress in future.” 





If chat remark was made it was made “off the record,” but it hed an 
unfortunate effect and caused no litte i 
Professor Coupland’s in regard to the States ehowed that there were two 


courses open. If in view of the recent Congress attacks on them the States did not 
wish to join an all-India union, they might form a union, or more than one union, of 
their own with foll sovereign — 4s the full seatus of fa Dominion. Ths was 
a possibility which was put directly Princes to Si ripps, but no 
explicit answer was given. The power to farm such a Dominion, however, was 
clearly implicit in the Cripps scheme. 
Professor Coupland did not like the idea of a separate States Dominion, neither 
did the speaker. Profewor Coupland ssid it wes di to justify the disruption of 
" 
diffe 





India on 90 unstable a as the clash of democratic and autocratic 
ideologies. The economic culties which a union of States would bring about, 
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especially with their restricted Eatrestader pobagred seamen Professor Cou 
also thought that a States Dominion would be "a ge to Indian nationalism,” 
and again the speaker agreed with him. Further, he did not believe that the States 
could sfford to run a Dominion of their own. Their finances would tend to diminish 
as the general pitch of taxation was lowered, as it would be under the peessure of 
political opinion. Financial power was now passing from the Princes and landlords 
to the Biowndes sad coeonrbrckens, pesting from: the county: 80 (ie cites, 

Dominion Sesto wrod mean the cfd af the eystan of woeiey between the States 
and the Crowa, under which the States were enti te peotection: The States might 
not like that; in fact, it was possible that they would deplore the end of the treat 
systom and might prefer to retain their present status a1 “* subordinate allics,”” wit 
guarantees for the protection of their territory and dynastic sovereigaty. But such 
Protection would necessitate the presence of force to implement it, and, as Professor 
Coupland had pointed out, neither Indian nor British opinion would tolerate for long 
the employment of British troops “to suppress the growth of democratic ideas.” The 
idea of « States union under the treaty with anything less than the Dominion 
taatus was, indeed, outside practical poltica. In fact, Professor Coupland came to 
the conclusion that any form of separation of the States from British India would 
mean that India would be tryin “to live without its heart” He suj that the 
new Constitution should embody guarantees for the protcction of States’ terri- 
torial integrity and the perpetuation of their governments. 

if the States joined the onion oa these Lines, law and order would be in 
the Inst resort either by the employment of the regione) police system or reciprocal 
assistance between the States, the considered that that arrangement was 
impractical. He ventured to criticize of the scheme on the ground that it 
showed too much tendency to treat all the on the same lines and as if they had 
the same intercats, which was far from being the case. The Professor thought the 
amaller States would gradually be absorbed (which the 4 thought was 5 
but, due to their historical origins, which were very different, there was very often 
considerable conflict of interests between the States, and it was wrong tq assure 

could all be treated alike. : 


‘oo much inn had perhaps been attached to the traditional Joyalty of the 
le to their and Sir Craik was not at all sure that this was likely to 
‘as permanent as Professor Coupland seemed to think, ‘The peasant, whether in a 


ance of a dynasty which bad op or overtaxed hitn, but he would respect any 
Government which would give him security. ‘The speaker thought that the Princes 
would have to agree to some very far-reaching 1 in their status if they were to 


take ‘part in Indian development at all and, indeed, if they were to justify their own 
survival as Rulers. 

Te wan very unfortunate if the Prinecs had gained the impression that the treaties 
were to be scrapped at once and they were to be left to fend tor themsclves, especially 
as they had +0 nobly implemented their own obligations during this war, The 
Pa ese dee preig ating foetal 
in run the treaty 9) wi to disappear, must be a 
tne, Whatever the mettod by which the States were w be abecrbed into 
Indian polity, we must hold the ring; there must be some strong ccotral 
fair play for many years to come, and that was why be agreed cordially with 
Erskine that we could not take the attitude that we were going to clear out of India 
and Ieave the various elements to settle their problems for ves. The idea of a 
United Nations or States mandate was fantastic, and there was no practical alterna- 
tive to the conclusion that the British must be that central force. 


Mr. W. C. Tupox Owzn said that he entirely disagreed with Professor 
that the of the Princes was an easy one. It was far and away the most dit 
and Bot be left to be dealt with by iteclf. He had been a district officer in the 
Bhil country and in Poona, « political agent in Kathiawar, and administrator of the 
model State of Bhawanagor and of Palitana for many years. When the Montagn- 
Chelmsford Report came out he found that it almost entirely neglected the existence 


fr 
3 


to 


i 
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of the Chiefs who ruled about hslé India. He cabled a> Mr. Lloyd George in 1919 a 
suggestion that be should come two India and preside over @ round-table conference 
between the Chicfs and the pelitiiens of Briish India. When the Simon Com 
mission left his district (Poona) he sent Sir John Simon his paper contsining this 
suggestion, and in the preamble af the Report there was Sir John’s letter to the Prime 
Minister recommending a mecting between these two elements, The Cabinet 
approved, and the Round-Table Conference wes held. He suggested that adjoining 

of British India should be handed back to the Princes to rule, provided 
introduced s constisaional form of governmed Bike that in England, composed of 
elements of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy; power to rest for a period in the 
Secee ate seeeren had been trained and 

Hisical pertica with ‘new: dogans ad been’ evelved la place of religions Soule. 

ire big ciece were to be ciey. mee, repute wide elected presidents; at the 
cee Plsiss of Chicks and Pregdents, would jointly choose a High Com- 
missioner for all India, Freedom fram inter-statal turmoil and external aggression 
would be furnished by the Global Air Police Force under the orders of a Global 
Proconsul for the East, appointed by the Big Four, the executive committee of the 
Liberty League of Nations—the U.S.A. U.S.S.R., Great Britain, China—with power 
to co-opt for a period. 


Mr, Java Duva said that when he read the three volumes of Professor Coupland's 
book he realized for the firat time how icated and insoluble the problem of 
India was. He had always thought the was straightforward as long as it 
was honestly approached, ber the more he read books, more he found that 

jblems became necdlessly |. The Professor divided his solution into 
Four parts, but these did pote iio whet we cae in ive the political 


unification of the economic development of country, harmonious 
well-balanced i denonea of ind of ind: af indus, and, and, stove all, the call i ment. All 
these things would not be this scheme. India could be as easily 


divided int ten different parts as into four. Lord Erskine spoke of the break-up of 
the Roman Empire and appealed to Indian leaders to take warning. His reading of 
Roman history told him that the reason for the break-up was the failure of the 
Roman Government to give more and more self-government to the people living in 
the periphery of the Empire, and the failure of economic development in those 
countries, 


Mr. re ranvemmn eeld, tha Couplind echemea seetond Sn seadetsic are. No 
interest had heen taken or comment made regarding it in India, and the absence of 
practicability in it was demonstrated by Lord Hailey’s remarks about its thrce-decker 
Constitution. Certainly the Hindus would not favour any such weakening of the 
Centre, nor would the Muslim League favour the scheme, because Professor Coupland 
stipulated that there should be no regional Ergmond nuliteary forces. Tt was not based upon the 
past history of India, her territorial divisions, and the constitutional arrangements of 
the last two or three decades. It was 2 waste of effort, he thought, for people to go 
ont from this country lacking long local knowledge af India and propoand 
‘aot 90 

‘What, then, war the solution? The Hindus would certainly not agree to Pakistan 
because it put Hindu India at the mercy of the martial Muslims of India and of the 
trans-frontier powers and tribes. Also people had realized fram recent events that an 
undivided India and a strong Centre were essential. On the other hand, the Muslims 
would not agree to a Constitution which put them into an inferior position to the 
Hindus. The scheme seemed quite impracticable because the Muslims would never 
trust  constiment assembly cleced in the utnal way. These elections would be 
manipulated and Congress tould deceive the electors again, as i did in 2935, ‘The 
Hindus vastly outnumbered the Muslims, but, on the hand, the Muslims were 
the main fighting race, ‘Thus there was a complete impasse. ‘There was another 
point, which affected the proposals of His Majemy’s Government, Even Dominion 
‘status was an impossible ideal, and this would be realized from a perusal of Lord 
Hailey’s Romanes Lecture in 1941, where he pointed out that one of the essentials of 
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Dominion status was that a Dominion could change its Constitution, end this was 

important where often the crucial issue in framing a Constitution was the i 

of the interests of minorities. The Muslims, the Scheduled Castes, and the Princes 

would certainly not agree to trust the Hindu or Congress majority in this matter. 

Professor Coupland said India would have to be trusted. But Eire broke her tresty 
izes, 28 Mr, Churchill once pointed out. 

Te was unlikely that Western Parliamentary democracy would work in India; it 
vrould produce too weak an executive. We had an example in our own constitutional 
history. In Lancastrian times there was a premature nt of parliamentary 
goverdment. Te proved ‘to weak: and bed’ be replaced by the 
executive government. ‘There was no possibility of the races or comm ia 
agreeing upon the framing of any Constitution, and Lord Erskipe's citation of the 
efficiency of the Roman Empire was very much to the point in this connection. It 
they looked at Russia and China it be seen that a strong exeeutive government, 
if not a ruthless one, was probsbly necessary for such huge territorics and India. 

Climate, geography, and the social system were the real determinants af the 
political framework of any country. ‘The exhausting climate of India, malaria, and 
the social system bad brought about the degeneracy of each successive invading and 
settling race, so that the governance had been taken over again and again by fresh 
vigorous incomers. ‘The Viccroy in 1929 said modern India was really a creation of 
British physique, character, brains, enterprise, and capital, At present the British 
element in administration was the only cement holding India together. In whatever 
Constitution might be devised, it would have to be retained as the final arbiter in 
the inevitable clashes of interest between the various communities, If that element 
were eliminated or weakened too much, or if India left the Empire, we might be aure 
that some foreign nation would sooner or later take over India, urged by the congenial 
ideals of ending chaos, and promoting its own ideology and material interests. 


Mr. Cranna Dunar said the one essential condition for a satisfactory solution of 

the Indian lem was that there must he common agreement between all the 

les of India. pemenn fai Meet ‘Western ie we prc ean a pris 

joctacy was under: 0 e . Peo} 
people, but when they thought of that in Tndia one wat inclined wo atk: 
people?" Even when this maxim was applied to just Hindus alone one was still 
inclined to ask: “ Which Hindus—the caste Hindus or the Untouchables—Congress, 
Modersiny or the Mahasabha?” And that was why he felt the first ch ponde: 
whatever form of government was proposed must be agreement between the people, 
and that was why he said that the work lay very much more in India than in this 
country. 

‘One ‘other point which he found Professor Coupland had taken for granted, and 
also most of the speakers in the discussion, was the permanence of the Muslims and 
Congress at parties, and the schemes, therefore, for reforms had been proposed 
without regard to their fluctuating nature. If one scction or another decided to 
throw in their lot with the Muslims—for instance, the 60 million Untouchables, owing 
to their prievances against orthodox Hindus—it was quite possible that the Hindu 
majority would he very much reduced. These things had to he considered, and that 
was why he said that the best which could be done was just speculation, and, although 
he appreciated that Britain should face her responsibilities, some device had neces- 
sarily to be found by which Indians could he made to realize their full responsibility 
and act up to it. 


Admiral Sir Hxaxaat Frrennanzat said that all agreed that io one way or another 
the present approach to thia problem had resolved itulf into a deadlock between the 
Muslim and Hindu communities, and it would appear to be worth while thinking 
out a new line, ‘The crux of the problem was the method of approach, and if the 
right method could be found the solution might also be found. ‘The endeavour to 

jee the inter-communal trouble had failed hopelessly, but there were two avenues 
which he considered to be of enormous importance. ‘The first was the position which 


India wae likele tn hold in the nnetsaree waeld Whar Aid she tdi. ane oh TA 5" 
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of the future to become in relation to the other nations of the world? ‘The point 
about exploring that avenuc wos that it was to the interest of every single Indian to 
decide the part which his country would play in the international world of the 
post-war years. Indians be induced to discuss this amongst themsclves 
and with the British, it might be that the inter-communal problem would auto- 
matically fall into line. 

“Then there was the avenue of defence. This was of enormous importance to 
India in her post-war cxistence. Could they not approach India's future from the 
defence aspect and discuss with leading Indians what they to do in order to 
enable India to stand on her own defence feet? If this problem could be discussed it 
might help with the other problems. 

‘The Crarauaw hoped that the meeting would not be depressed by the great vari 
of opinions which hed been expressed. Flohoped, too, thin they would aoe approa 
the problem with the idea that if only they were clever enough to find it there was 
some magic solution waiting round the corner. In the long run the future of India 
depended, nat upon political theorizing, but upon rcalitics—that was, upon those 
factors which directly affect the actual survival of the inhabitants, We must never 
forget that our fundamental responsibility was for the lives of the peoples of India. 
‘The only true solution must lic in the spirit of understanding, not only between 
Britain and India, but between Indians and Indians, and it was n step forward to 
thet end that Indian affairs could be discussed in a friendly and sympathetic spirit, 
even though no commen measure of agreement emerged to start. with, 


Lord Ensivn, in reply, said his remarks were merely imended w reopen the 
debate on Professor Coupland’s book, and the winding-op speech should really be 
made by the author. 

He was ‘sorry to hear from Sir John Hubback of Professor Coupland’s idea that 
the backward tbes should be financed and looked after by the Central Government. 
He knew that such a measure would be most unpopular with the provincial adminis. 
trations, who regarded these tribes as a special responsibility of their own; and 
rightly 10. Madras, for instance, would never give ‘up the Todas; nor could the 
Cnere prove an adequate substitute for a local government which was well aware of 
the pectliar conditions. In fact, he would regard the proposed alteration in conol es 
being quite disastrous. 

fe agreed with Mr. Pillai that the British could not supinely give up their 
res] ibility for the well-being of the many minorities, and he had always failed to 
a stand how the establishment of Pakistan could help the millions of Muslims 
who would be left in the Hindu ion of India. It would seem that under the 
Pakistan scheme these people ‘woul be abandoned by their coseligionists. 
Personally he saw no advantage in large Muslim areas cutting themselves off from the 
rest of India and thus becoming quite unable to use their protective influence in the 
Hindu arcas. 

"That war why he had made the point in his apecch that there would have to be 
some functionary in each Province with to protect minorities. One of the main 
difficulties of India was that peoples did not live in watertight compartments. India 
‘was a mosaic of races and creeds. If each race and religion lived together, how eary 
the whole problem would be! 

Sir Henry Craik ad puta peat of view about which many of thse pret did 
not know very much. problems of the States were not widely understood. He 
did, however, rather cavil at Sir Henry's cemark that there was no great feeling of 
loyalty for their Rulers in the States. Personally he could only speak for the Hindu 
States in South India, which were very well governed. But anybody who had had 
the advantage of attending the Daseara, or the birthday festivities, in Mysore during 
the time of that truc saint, the late Maharaja, could have seen with his own eyes the 
veneration that was paid to that Prince. 

‘Mr. Tudor Owen had returned to the idea of establishing greater arcas of India 
under princely rule. ‘That might have been possible fifty years ago, and there was, 
of course, a considerable controversy as to whether jicy of the so-called 
“cranescine Viceroys” was right. It might well be that if there were no mare 
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Indian States the ¢ political difficulties might not be so great. But is his view 
tbe popalaton Betis eds wrod cnraialy Ser me ianoee a rena > wisely 


‘Mr. Jaya Deva had questioned the accuracy of the comparison he had drawn 
Dermecn th fal ofthe Reena Eimpte and the withdrawal British rule in India. 
eres ete te oneal ok Debden toeee is to plies 

conquest, wi power in was 
voluntary and in accordance with our policy af leading Peoples of Tada fo fal 
self-government. But there was no doubt that in its time the Roman Empire did 
the peace and that when it broke up everything went to rain. 

ir. Brander did not like the threc-decker Constitution; in fact, he did not seem 
#0 Hike the Ideas edvoceted in Prodcsece Coupland’s bonk at ail Perennally he agrecd! 
at the proposed regions were . For instance, the Madras Presidency was 
quite big chough te look after isell. None of the great Provinces would want a 

ion between themselves and the Centre, So long ss an agreement was reached 
between the great communities to share power at the Centre there were of 
simpler methods of achieving equality in ion than by acting up regions. 
He would, for instance, draw attention to Constitution of the United States, in 
which every State, whether it was big or small, either in area or population, sent the 
ame ny ‘of Senators to Washington, An agreement to share power was the 
essential thing. Once that had been achieved the machinery i 
of numbers would not be difficulr. 

‘He agreed with the general statement made by Mr. Chinna Durai that we could 
ge tio further than the greatest common measure of agrecment. That was so, and it 
was peneral agreement that they had been trying to get for many years. Unfortun- 
ately, at the moment the trouble was that there did not scem to be any agreement at 
all anything. However, it was the task of the Britith to go on trying. It would 
be disgraceful for the British to clear out and leave India in cl 


Sir Gmarar Wirz: proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the opener of 
the discussion, which was accorded by applause. 


THE UNTOUCHABLES ON THE MOVE 


. By R. R. Browz, m.1..(pomear) 


In India the Scheduled Castes—commonly known as the Untouchables—form the 
third largest group. ‘Their number, to the 1942 census, is almost 50 millions. 
The pernicious system of un ity appears to have originated in very ancient 
times. Studying the clues of antiquity which exist in this matter, it appears that the 
Mahars, the Mallas, the Parvars, i the Scheduled Castes—were the 
original inhabitants of India, These were the foemen whom the Argans first en- 
countered. The Mahara and Mallas as a nation are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Mahabherats, Hari-vamshe, Puranas and other Hindu scriptures. The connection of 
Lord Buddha with the Mella of Kinenagars and his death aroonget thens is signif 
gant, Alexander the Great, while attacking their city, was severely wounded by 

‘The bearers of the name were once wielded power. Their whee! of 
foreune tamed and the sar of the Mehars sank bencath the horizon. The Aryan 
invaders showed litde 5 vanquished, shamenical supremacy 
Gepeived them of their {adspentience. 
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treated by many as if they were of less account than dogs. ‘They are 
2 downtrodden people. ‘Their lot is very miserable because Hinduism 
gives them no opportunity and no hope to rise to full manhood. The Hindu religion 
explains the Untouchable’s misery by stating that he is expiating his tina of former 
lives, The caste decides his destiny and makes him cual slave, 
Hinduism doca not believe in democracy, equality and fraternity. Inequality is the 


‘where 

they have dared to send their children to school and allowed their women to wear 
fancy jackets and saris. Any action of @ Depressed Class man contrary to the 
euttomary ende of his sas is visited by the wrath of the whole village where be 
resides. is lite, wi is one incessant acquisition of rights dt a 

ides. His life, which is one i struggle for the acquisition of the rights of 
human being, is a constant challenge to the majority which denics him these rights. 
The result is that he is in constant anta to Hindus. This is not all. When he 


SORRGATION 


And where do the Untouchables live? The constitution of an Indian village 
throws them into an abyss of economic and social dependence. It shackles them lest 
become self-conscious and assert the rights of ordinary human beings. 
are over 700,000 Hindu villages in India; the Scheduled Castes are relegated to the 
outskirts of the village, where they have neither opportunity nor hope of obtaining 
social services. They are economically without any resources; they are invariably 
dandlees lnbopess, soe theresare 6 ni Soe tele, enlecnce on toe Bini of oe. 
village. attempt to assert elementary rights they are overwhelmed 
the Bemericaly far lg number of the villagers; ane thopconed and nobon? 
employs them; no shopkeeper sells them the necessities of life; and many a time they 
tre falecly involved int scene criminal charge. ‘The Untouchables ar simply heiples: 
they cat sane offer any resistance to the oppressive acts of caste Hindus the cloak 

ligion. 

‘What dhvides the Untouchables from the Hindus is the hoary tradition of antipathy 

and antagonism. ‘The constitution of the Indian village sustains their slavery 
ly. Se Hinds i a0 Sin to Scandal Cae os tan Engin Ty Exe 
ter is neutral, but lu ly to his own caste and antagon- 
imc to those below. How ean the Schnduled’ Castes be rewonably asked to trust the 
Hindus to look after their interests when they are convinced that the Hindus are 
to them? The Hindus, by reason of the sanction of their religion, arc not 
a to practise inhumanity against the Untouchables. Mr. Gandhi, the Congress 
and the Hindus suggest they can solve the problem through Hindus elected in the 
legislature, through Hindus in the executive, judiciary and public and securit 
services. Congress is a body of middleclass Hindus dominated by rich Indians. It 
‘was not an accident chat the Prisse Miniers of Copejos Broviness were, Beely 
mins. In only one Congress Province was a Scheduled te man a Minister. In 
every non-Congress Provinee there was one, and sometimes two, No measure wat 
ised ta: Congres Pruviners to eaneierate the disebibtics of he’ Schedated Costs: 
‘Congress wants power to rule all; it would indeed be the power of traditional 
Hinduism. 
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‘Tue Crane or THs Cosnauntry 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, an Untouchable himself, is fighting for the freedom of his 
people. The Scheduled Castes are solidly behind him. ‘I’hey demand recognition ax 
distinct and mepeaas trom the Hindus and constituting an important clement in the 
national life of India. ‘They ask for provision wo be made io the Constitution 
:presentation Castes in all high offices, executive, judiciary 

and security services, the legislatures and local bodies and the public 
service commissions, in accordance with their number, need and importance. ‘They 
ask for real separate electorates. ‘They ask that au adequate amount, declared to be 
the first charge on the revenues of the State, should be allotted in budgeus to provide 
for their primary and higher education. “They ask that the Consttution should 
Provide far the transfer of the Scheduled Castes from their prescnt habitation w 
separate settlements and villages, away from and independent of the Hindu villages, 

‘These demands are naturally by Elindus and Mr. Gandhi, with tenacity. 
‘The Press is theirs and systematically misrepresents the case. The Scheduled Castes 
are poor and therel fore ae 

‘Their plea for a legislature to represent the Hindus and Scheduled Castes 
separately is called “communal.” ‘Their appeal tor an executive responsible to a 
legislature of Hindus and Scheduled Castes is called “ anti-national.” ‘Their demand 
tor an administration to be worthy of trust by Scheduled Castes is also called “ com- 
munal.” So exasperated have the Congress and the 1dindus become by these demands 
that they forget how generous the Scheduled Castes were in consenting to be 
ruled by Hindus in return for safeguards. The Hindus may be reminded what Sir 
Edward Carton, the leader of the Protestant minority in Ulster, said to Mr. Redmond 
when they were negotiating for a United Irland. Redmond promised Carson to 
grant all safeguards he wanted and Carson's reply was curt and brutal: “ Damn 
your safeguards, 1 don’t want to be ruled by you.” 






Anatocy raom Ancient Rome 


The Scheduled Castes ask that the ution should provide effective safc- 
guards. They ccasc to have any faith in a “gentlemen's agreement.” They had 
very bitter experience of the genticmen's agrcement atter the Round-Table Conference 
in the Poona Pact, when they were induced to agree to joint clectorates atter a first 
ballot. This time they insist that the safeguards id be in black and white, ‘The 
Constitution of a country has its cxistence in the actual condition of forces which 
cxists there, The new Constitution must take note of the social problems in India. 
The operations of sacial forces are not confined to the social ficld; they pervade the 
political field also. The Constitution of Republican Rome tok account of the social 
divisions between the patricians and plebcians. When the kingship in Rome was 
abolished the kingly power, “Imperium,” was divided beween the Consuls and 
Pontifex Maximus. Consuls had secular authority and the Pontifex Maximus had 
religious authority. Of the two Consuls, one was a patrician and the other a plebeian; 
of the priests, half were patricians and half plcbeians, Why did the Republican Con- 
stitution of Rome provide these safeguards for the plebeians? The only answer one 








can get is that the Constitution was com) wo take account of the social division 
between the patricians and tere is the significance of the Communal 
Award? The politicians of India who denied that the social problem had any bear- 


ing on the political problem were forced to reckon with the social farces in helping to 
shape the Indian Constitution. ce 


Exscrion Resuure 


‘The Scheduled Castes are convinced that the solution. will lie in che fulfilment of 
their demands, There are many forces which are agsinst them; the strongest are 
- Gandhi and the Congress Party with and prop da under their control. 
‘Thay ‘are the grentest oppaneats of the ‘Unione Right, for edo. They 
it theira is a national body which represents Hindus, 

Castes. What is the ruth? “There are, in'my opinion, two 


Fe 
fe 
a 
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The Casper orgie pp ee eetiey Dopey Sl = 

z a register i many of the Scheduled Castes 

members could be found thereon? There may be a few who are employees of some 

Congress capitalists and who are enrolled at their cost to fight their election to @ 
office! There is nonc who has volunteered to be one. 

‘The Congress and some others have relied upon the second test for ita claim to 
represent the Scheduled Castes. Taking the results of the 1937 election to the Pro- 
yincal Amemblies, the Congress was inantly successiul in capturing the 
Scheduled Caste seats in and Biher. were partially successful in the 
Central Provinces and Orissa. They failed Siac aah fy in Bombay, the Punjab, Bengal 
and Assam. Does tus  peowe that they represent the Scheduled Castes of India? 
Docs it even prove that the Congress Party represents the Scheduled Castes in those 
Proviness where it was predominantly sucscadul? Can the Congress representative, 
who is returned in the joint clectorate be treated as a real represcatative of the 
Scheduled Castes? Any person who is conversant with the intricacies of the Indian 
electoral system will answer in the negative. The test is by whose votes he is elected. 
AS hele eel by the. snadotity ot the: Schesdulod. Caste, voters, ho: will be'theie teue 

rescatative. if he is elected by Hindus who are opposed to the interests of 

duled Castes, he will inevitably be their representative. 

‘The system of clection uppli to the Scheduled Castes is that of joint electorate 
and roserved seats. Under this system the voters in the constituency consist of Hindus 
-and Scheduled Castes. ‘The Hindu voters arc always predominantly in the majority 
and the Scheduled Castes are in a hopeless minority. In Madras the Hindu voters 
were 5,553,350 and the Scheduled Caste voters 393,00; the corresponding figures in 
Bihar are 2,010,664 and 64,897; in Bombay, 2,023,234 and 100,748; in 2,821, 
and 841,119. This contratt is found in every Province and in every conshtuency. 
result is that in a contest such an overwhelming majority must dictate the resulta of 


the clection. 

‘The Congress captured these seats as the result of a bad electoral system. It is 
thus clear that the second test also fails to prave the representative character of the 
Someress. Ir is ¢ gross miarcprescn tation of facts when the Congress or the Nationalist 
Press controlled by high-caste rich Indians say that Congress is a body which also 
represents the Scheduled Castes. Mr. Gandhi, who is proud of the religion which 
insists that a son should follow the calling of his father and whose official doctrine is 
incquality, vehemently opened the demands of the Scheduled Castes at the Round- 
Ts Conference, The juled Castes won and the Communal Award was the 
reaule of the contest. Its great virtue lies in the fact that the Scheduled Castes were 

nized in the national life of India and were entitled to separate political rights; 
bur these were whittled down by the Poona Pact. The Congress and Hindus evant 
to get all power to themselves; they have nu desire to share the power with representa- 
tives of minorities. They are not prepared to base their politica) institutions on the 
principle of justice. ‘This attitude is the tragic teature of Indian politics today. 


‘Tus Consriruent Assmaaty 

‘The British attitude is halting and sometimes perplexing. ‘They want to remain on 
the right side of the Hindus and are reluctant to do anything for the Scheduled Castes, 
however just it may be, if it is calculated to offend the Hindus, During the rule of 
the East iodia Company the Indian Army mostly consisted of Scheduled Castes. The 
Hindu princes ial 'pok employ thera becsoee of ae against them. It is not 
twisting facts oo say that the British conquered India with the army of the Scheduled 
Castes. The desth blaw tw the Mahratea power was given by the Mahars at the 
famous battle of Koregson near Poona in 1878. ‘There stands a monument in honour 
of these valiant Maher soldiers who died fighting for the British. And what has the 
British reward been? They stopped recruitment for these brave people in 2 
clating them non-martial. ‘This non-martial class again became martial in the last 
war, ooly to be disbanded after victory. ‘They are again martial in thie war: 
thors of thear Scheduled Castes are fighting today for the cause of freedom. 

Opportunity for acquiring literacy has tw the Scheduled Castes until 
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recently, because the British were upwilling to interfere with the prejudices of 
Ppp Hieapecteee ‘And H.M. Government, in the proposals prociainecd 
that the consent of Hindus and Muslims is for giving effect to the Constitu- 





proposals the 

Communal composition of the Constituent Assembly in a House of 158+. [iri 

i is Hindus, 62 Muslims ¥ 

Scheduled Castes. Even this number depends on these Castes not being cheated ia 
the frst round, The Hindus will try to use the joint electoral system and 

tionate representation to their advantage. The Constitutional issues about the safe- 


they consider to be vital and fundamental to their existence, the rule of the majority 
must not operate and the minority must decide for themselves. They desire to be 
assured of part and place in the State. ‘The rule of the majority will mean a country 
of Hindus with serfdom of Untouchables. 

The Scheduled Castes are struggling for liberty in this Indian turmoil, ‘Their 
cause is the cause of freedom. ‘The cause of the Hindus and Muslims is not the cause 
of freedom; it is a struggle for power. Yet nobody seems to be aware of the Un- 
touchobles or ready to espouse their cause. Has the British Labour Party ever 
championed them?) Indeed, many of the Party have done what a lover of freedom 

would not do. They have identihed themecives with the Hindu body without 
examining whether that side is just or not. Do they ask the Hindus what. 
for? “Af itis for power, are they justied in helping, chem? "The question Ys very 


ice they 
pertinest. bees the Hindu tencts are incom le with lit equali 
fraternil PB a need be wo parm and balances, halucoes: Lowe toad fy more 


must it ise of the iJ 
The Garouchabic is oot a Bien man; he is a suppressed man. If there is a 
le wi the suj of the freedom-loving nations, it is undoubtedly the 
Peebles of unde cause is just; they will be victorious; they will again 


have a glorious share in the life of India, 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A mazmine of the East India Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
a rae CA et 
in dl ur. ia jaram R. (BOMBAY), 1 a enti 
Untouchables on the More.” » asad 


The Cuanuun, in introducing the lecturer, said that the primary 
Bhole's visit to this country was to speak about India's war effore, but the aoe 
connection between the fresdomn for which we were Sighting in this war and 





freedom for which Mr. Bhale was 35 close as to make it aj 
be should speak oa the subject of the Scheduled Castes. In India my 
knowa not only for ive views, but for the ¢ manner in 
which he suj ‘He was the youngest member of the Bombay tive 
Assembly, and his presence here was a By wogury for she fatare ofthe eduled 
Indian Legiaat and both had oi de te of a perticular 
lian tures, te ty to represe a 
community. They also had to try to combine community with 
the larger interests of the whole dusty, ant it was bees Ma Shale’ ese in 


cHecting that combination that be was particularly glad to o Madbee Man wo the 
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Mr, Buoes then read his paper. 


‘The Camu said be was reluctant to open the discussion because he realized 
that sot cel cold he na bing to bear pom this sujet the pth of Knowle 
‘powcsoad, Int sian thax unyesing sid by ac Bagianenea mighee wel 
UiaSctuts he bikomons which aheady coined Sad sight mate the poles sather 
"recrensy ins for people in this country to take a bala 
it was ex It in to a ynced view of the 
ston of case” When the average Eoroptan went to Tada he begeo by 
Ting locked th cme fe cre rm escmed wo him wo be an enduly 
my strat wb to 
feed eptcnn yer wy ote wp 
the young Deiciober in Endis was therefare 6 fect pagel ipernke 
s bad lng, but athe years wen and he watched it a: work be became les sure 
that his early conclusion was justifiable. He soon realized chat it was something in 
Famsote, pocevaloped Vi life to have such a definition of people's status that dis- 
putes on that head were ruled out, and he began to realiae also that in an agricultural 
Sommunity, where the opparunies or men to wike out slang new lines ae few and 
the bar which the cate ysem may present to 4 man taking up tis or 
ie ry Song ie nsw woo rie mere gh odo 





to means of ie The 
perkep thecte = 7 Yong Roa 
Ne 


and chat it had, perhaps, & 


t to play until the da 
jatianalism could provide A resh oe = ‘The qoosioe, here. 
fore, a4 fo whether the young E paar abtiged ‘exving in India a ulimately looked with 


Ks 


pon the cane syitem very largely depended pe of 
rons Sad bate etches pees onthe non bende 
sae deaank ft Englishisan might lok with a kind! the caste system in 
ut an it a uy caste 
general, he Sid not believe thes exyune whose isiod was progressive io the modern 
sense could look with approval bo ar aera totes of caste system which 
the word Intouchability.” We knew that the existence of 
Untouchabili would be dcheoted Te serte of Dersin School of Elina philosophy 
but we alzo knew that the caste system in ite extreme forms was an excrescence pod 
JBiceinlern apcl_was not. be fovnd in thes quite nc fess tea forse of Finale 
0,00 ea Ag ‘Having reached the stage where India was about to enter 
government; people i England were naturally concerned to know whether 
these extremes alll existed o whether they were in fact breaking down, ‘This was a 





question to which it wat not alnogether easy to give a fair antmer, because by all 
theoretical considera should be breaking dawn, It could be argued that the 
influence of a common law Bad been at work far 200 years, that, whatever the caste 


bali h cee expec th cago oe had Legged ts cae pare ere 
t have on the ani wi appened in other parts of 
world, that that covaenon influence would have had an effect on the worst and most 
extreme forms of caste distinction. ‘Then, 100, it could have been said that the 
necessities of travel might have smoothed out some of the worst features of the system. 
‘Again, common employment ix Government service and other capaitics might also 
have becn expected to exercise a levelling influence. So it had to a cxrtain extent, but 
even in Government service extraordinary situations sometimes arose from the fact that 
men of different castes were working together, with sametimes a low-caste man in 9 
higher position than the high-caste man. He had more then once seen a subinspector 
of pace belonging 8 Scheduled Case ment Beatin constable. ‘The Brahmin 
ble began the inspector, and the inspecror had finished by taking 
the dust off the constable's fore ‘So'that, although the inlucnce of comraon employe 
ment, of law, and travel had begun to weaken the carte system, oc at any rate the 
extreme forms ofthe aya, i had the whole way. 
In recent years these ve inffoences had beca reinforced by the work of a 
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great many Indian reformers who had fought hard for a levelling up of Hindu 
society, but their efforts had not mct with roo per cent. success, It was easy to 
take @ more optimistic view of this position than the actual facts justified. He 
remembered reading not long ago a statement made in 18:4 by William Ward, « 
Baptiat missionary sasociated with Carey. He tried to take a bright view of the 
situation and said chat, with the Western influences which were being brought to 
bear upon things now, with the influence of a common law and a common govern- 
ment, he could see signs of the caste system breaking down, Untouchability disap- 
pearing, and within a few years, he belisved, these features of Indian life would have 
gone. ‘That was in 1814, and the ‘on the strength of which that iotelligent 
missionary persuaded himself that the system wes disappearing were very much the 
same arguments which many might use today in their more optimistic moments. 

It was no use pretending that this problem would resolve itself in some easy way 
or that it had disappeared. In many parts of India it had hardly begun to disappear. 
All those present had heard the words “ Untouchables " and “ Unay ichables,” but 
there were still districts in India where there were the “ ‘Unsceab hess” people who 
must not be seen because the sight of them would cause pollution. It was recorded as 
late as 1931 by the officer conducting the census of Tinnevelly that he had the greatest 
diffelty in pereuading men belonging wo those“ Unsceable” castes wo come out into 
the light of day for enumeration. 

TO get a balanced view, therefore, things must not be thought to be moving fester 
than they really were. The proces was a long one, and there were many party of 
India in which the darker features of the caste system still remained. It was use 
progress was to slow that the All-India’Conference which assembled in 1927 was 00 
worried about the whole problem and spoke in such emphatic terms of the need for 
hastening the There were still nearly 50 million people in India who cither 
needed ometon or, at any rate, felt themselves to be so different from their fellow- 
Hindus that they needed protection; and when new constitutions were being framed 
it was not so much whether a particular community would in fact suffer injustice, but 
whether it was afraid of suffering injustice, that mattered. So long as there were 
50 million people who were atraid of injustice unless they could sccure a special 
position in the new Constitution it was clear that those who formed the Constituent 
‘Assembly in a few years® time would not have an easy time. It would be noted that 
he had said “ Constituent Assembly ” instead of “ British Government.” After all, 
the Cripps offer, which still stood in principle, meant that the Constitution of India 
was to be framed, not in London, but in India, so that the first forum in which the 
Scheduled Castes would need tn establish their rights would be the Constituent 
Assembly. It would be for them to persuade Hindus of higher castes that they did 
need protection, and the stability and tranquillity of a well ening India would 
largely depend’ upon the success of the higher cates of Hindus in making the 


5c safe. 
in his address that the British attitude was halting and some- 
times perplexing. Tt might well be so, for what was the British position? The 
British Government had said that India was to govern herself and to frame her own 
Constitution, and at the same time various said that they could not be left to 
look after themselves, that India could not be lft to frame hes own Constitution and 
that the British must sccure the protection which these jeved to be necestary. 
In such crcumatances a Britsh attitade of hesitation was understandable. The next 
tmove would rest with the Constituent Assembly, and the most important work for 
Mr. Bhole and his friends was to persuade Hindus of higher castes that their 

tion in the world would largely depend on theis succeat in satisfying the Scheduled 
Castes that under the new Constitution they would receive justice and protection and 
be assured of a fair place in the new national polity of India. 


Brigadier J. G. Surrn, v.c., speaking from a purely military point of view, sald 
shat Been his oon expericnce with Todian troops, both in this war and the last, n0 
‘one who served with the Indian Corps in France and other theatres of war was not 
filled with 2 sincere admiration for the work in the field of the Scheduled Caster, At 
the end of the last war, in Bombay as brigade major, be saw a good deal of the rrith 
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war very 
good deal had done; they had been to x very high de 
$04 pad aorered all the cals saad pon them TAs an older of 2 Sli Laloc, 
the particular caste he knew best was the Musbi Sikh, who had a great reputation for 
devotion to du tad elaility i any theatre of war in which he fad bocn employed 
‘The question of the Scheduled Castes deserved not only sympathy but active support. 


Mr. J. C. Powms-Paice spoke of the educational position with regard to the 
Scheduled Castes. It was obvious that in South India the position was very much 
worse than it was in the Northern Provinces. He believed that the shutting out of 
Scheduled Caste children from the public schools no longer existed. When he went 
out to India over thirty yeare ago he remembered that cven in the United Provinces 
villages one would find a group in a corner or an the verandah, but for many years 
now there had been nothing of the kind. In fact, the great majority of the Scheduled 
‘Caste children attended the public schools, and it had been the definite policy to 
encourage thera to do ao becubse, ss everyone Knew, there wan a terrible wate in the 
se schools. 

About ten years ago in the United Provinces a special department was set aj 
for the suy Yion of the education of the children of the d classes, ands 
‘separate educational budget was devoted to their needs. A large sum of money had 
been spent entirely on the education of the depressed clasees, but it had not yet had 
the resule which was ho; for. In the United Provinces the proportion of the 
deprened and backward clases was early a quartz of the whole population. ‘There 
wat another almost equal proportion of labourers, and the result was that 
only 6 per cent. of available children attended the schools. It was generally recog- 
nized that the school population between six and cleven years of age was about ra per 
cent. of the total tion, so that only §0 per cent. of available children of all castes 
were in school. * 

‘Those who did not go to school were those who could not afford to do so because 
their labour brought in a certain amount to the family budget. The recent famine in 
Bengal had shown how very close to starvation large numbers of the population of 
India were still. ‘Therefore it was very hard to get the children of the very poor (and 
the depressed classes were terribly poor) to school. 

‘The United Provinces Government had tried to deal with the problem by giving 
stipends; education for the depressed classes was entirely free up to the vernacular 
middle standard—that is, up to the of fifteen—and there was no difficulty about 
their petting ints schools. "Moet of the Anglowerneculer schools took them free up 
to the Intermediate and all Government institutions. There was, however, difficulty 
in getting their parents to release them to attend the schools. Since the special 
department had been set up there had been a large increase in the numbers attending 
school among the depressed classes, but it was mill painfully small, only 1 per cent. of 
children among these classes being actually in school. 

Of the other classes he did not believe that the figure of 6 per cent. attending 
school would be very much increased until there was a change in the economic con- 
dition of the people. He had often been reproached on the ground of the failure of 
education in India, but he had always replied that it was not the failure of education, 
it wan the failure of the Government to deal with the economic position. He believed 
that the uplift of the depressed classes would have to be an economic uplift. 


Mr, Atzxanpex Montoowears said that his first impulse on reading the paper was 
to think chat as far as the Deccan was concerned it was an overdrawn picture as to 
the strained relations between the gencral agricultural population and the depressed 
classes, but on literting to the Chairman's remarks he felt be might have to revise his 
opinion. Apparently the evila of Untouchsbility did exist in some parts of Indis in 
full force. In the Deccan no one could call the Mahars a deprewed class. They might 
be “ Untouchable,” but there was nothing depressed sbont them; they were good, 
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upstanding, respectable citizens of the community, and between the cultivator and 
the Matar’ dete was no ize amtagonism apart from the abominable feature of 
Un lity. 

He remembered, when he was Assistant Collector in Bombay forty years ugo, 
dealing with more than one case in which a considerable amount of was in 
dispute, and the dis found no mare suitable person as stakeholder 7 
villog Mahar, for reason that be could be trusted to return the . His 

‘was as good as his bond. That was a high tribute to the character of the Mahar 
and an indication of the opinion in which he was held. The Mahar was an organic 
part of the village community, and from the point of view of the Untouchable 
in Bombay that was the best political approach. ‘The conflict of interests was not 
between Elindy and Untouchable (in many ways the Untouchable was part of the 
Hindu community), but one lar literate urban Hindu— 
and the agricultural part of India. A at the fast mecting suggesied that the 
best line for the Mi ad for sham Tor whom be was a speaking wart reals that 
from int of view hitics ought to come as one party to 
realize that they had an csscatial unity of interests as to the high-caste 
Hindus, and it seemed, at Jeast in the Bombay Presidency, that the best approach for 
Hee depreused clases sas for them to cealits thet thede interests were the stone a0 the 
rest of the agricultural community of Bombay. 

From the British point of view it was extremely important that it should be made 
— oe we had 5h eee in secing that whateree Conaitation Release for 

ia the depressed classes had some sccuri ir rights. Any failure on our 
part in this respect might well have toniderable elect on feos opinion. 


Sir Jon Wooorsan said that Mr. Bhole had painted a very black picture of the 
position of the depressed classes. He was, however: oa to be able to say that the 
picture of the Scheduled Castes in Bengal was not s0 black, for in that Pravince their 
position wus considerably better than in Western and Southern India. 

In Bengal the large majority did not tive on the outskirts af villages; they lived 
in their own villages, cultivated the land exactly as other cultivators, and possessed 
the same rights in the land they held. 

‘With regard to temple entry, only a small proportion of the 9 millions of Scheduled 
Cartes in Bengol were probibited from entering the imporcant teanpes at Kalighat, at 
Calcutta, and at Tarakeswar on the Hoogli River. untouchability by mere 
propinquity was unknown in the Province. Untouchability by touch ceruinly 
existed, but in that matter one could record an improvement durlog the lst thirty 
ars, For instance, in ive Council, the nt 

lative Awembly, there were’s summber of memben'who were Nemaruleras = 
that is, Untouchebl bably descendants of the old aboriginals of Bengal, and 
these members sat side by side with the caste Hindus. ‘'aboos with regard to food 
and drink also existed, but here also they were becoming less pronounced outside 
purely religious ceremonies, 

ith regard to schools, with perhaps a few exceptions in certain limited areas, the 
Scheduled Castes had no difficulty in obtaining admission of their children to the 
public schools Indeed, twenty years ago the Cileutta University Commission came 














to the conclusion that the the Scheduled Castes had no dit in 
obeaining admision to schools. In Western there bad been innanccr where 
the west castes had gone not onl ‘mary course, 

the higher courses of education. eons 


Disabilities with regard to the ote of wells had not entirely disappeared, but where 
they still persisted they were applicable only to the lowest castes; in the greater part of 
the Province there was litle diseriminatian against the vast majority of the Scheduled 


Castes. 

‘Although the position of the Scheduled Castes in Bengal was better than in other 
parte of India, he did not wish to suggest that they had reached a position of complete 
Gfuclity with the caste Hlindas; they still pudiered under dusbllites, He also. felt 
sure that many leaders of Hindu opinion the existence of these disabilities. 
Although he di aot agpes with any of Me Gandhi vices, eal be thought the 
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Mahatma was bonest and sincere in his endeavours to improve the position of the 
Scheduled Castes, Many caste Hindus sincerely detred that thea diasbilities should 
be removed, and upon their existence as a stain on Hinduism. He feared, 
however, that progress was bound to be slow in the areas where disabilities were 
serious; the farces of tradition and ‘were vrang, and it was too much to 
that the cisabiltin would be in a day. He trusted, however, that os 

progress would become more rapid and that perhaps the day was oot 
iit disane whch te Scheduled Castes would be free from these ing disabilities 
‘and free from the stigma which these disabilitics inevitably imy 


Sie Marcon Diessaeo seraced. Me, Biicle of bis waclotiomsed ympethy with bis, 


point of view. His‘ paper was a forceful ion of the disabilities from which his 
community suffered, and they could hard had a more eloquent champion than 
Mr, Bhole. It was, however, very for his audience as etrpngly as he 


did, for the simple revon that they had not euflered ashe and his community had in 
tonne parts of India. ‘He mut, mercover, agree with what the Chairman said about 
the di aly ofan Ragsbman speaking ‘about this matter. 
sjab, the Province he knew best, the attitude towards the de 
canes wat Yrf toch hn Se Jan Woodhead hod Suerbed in Benga |, but he had. 


tact case which made him wonder how long this kind of thing could last and why it 
had orien. ia a et Point which had not beet touched upon. 40 Far 
ive an wat he tough ge have led to Untouchabiliey. 


ne oe ae not far from Delhi his pector 
Soa eres tense 
ae br ee cey oy 

ev 





then ‘hel 
Bry incr cue tea te idee br he Sh rac eth 
across other instances of the same Poms Oe fre seemed to confirm that view. 

Bat what woe in pecans: ns future, zee tat as the past was concerned, an 
Englishman was ficult ground; we } we had own social cvils, and it was not for 
us to take a superior sticode. Wha join wit 
Indians in thinking out the best way 
thousands of Untouchables had already adopted: many in 
Muslims, Christians or Sikhs, and in so doing had 

He was inclined to a with a 
problem was economic, but it was also social to this extent, that if a man is given 
edseation ie is more, Hiely, to) stind ‘op for bimaalt, fect por ot open he Set 





with comprehensive scheme based not only upon the 

education, but also upon a eee Met beste hal's 

deal to do with a man's believed tha the changes which were ios 
‘asul ‘be greatly accckeeecd Mr. Bhole would not be 


satished with that, because hi wo and must natural 
—————— nae: 


Mr, Hiro Brown said that Mr. Bhole was giving a broadcast in a few days on 
she sabes of a paper which be was ure be stimulating and moving. 
Many speakers the economic factor in the improvement of 


depen al ition. Tt wes the vital factor. Speaking from Bis own experience, 
etouckabie from from Madras bad gone to the Malay States and money 
ind come back, and war able to Hie invan ionproved style, he was somehow len 
“Untouchable” than he had been. Mr. Bhole suggested that agricultural vettlementa 
should be made for the Untouchables, ‘This wes nothing new; for many years 
instructions had been iseued to et aide land forthe depressed clans, end long list 

don most of this was found to be quite 
unsuitable, ‘That was partly due to malice on the part of the higher castes, but it was 
also due to genuine ins of land. It seemed to him, therefore, that the 
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economic progress of the Untouchables was more likely to come on the industrial side. 
Mr, Bhole would say that che Untouchables were all im che villages, whereas ind 

wren the towns but it was possible that, as new agricltural land was developed, so 
oe oem ge from the towns to the villages and some kind 
place for the U: found in them. 


Mc. Guassupm endorsed what Mr. Bhole had said sbout the injustice meted out 
to the Untouchable community. as an Indian, he had no defence to offer 
that such a state of affairs should been allowed to exist for euch a long time. 
He had heard the Chairman, Mr, Griffiths, speak on a good many occasions, "Some- 
times he had differed, sometimes he had agreed, but never was he 2c disappointed as 
this afternoon when he heard him ion defending certain type of Eapahmat who got 
eed fee a oe ee teeta ft ac 

‘As an Indian he plea: to shame of allowing this system to 
xia, but the Bridsh were not blaraeless; they had been in power for a long time and 
had done litle. said they did not wish to interfere with old cumoms, but 
surely in the schools, iced from public revenucs, could have said that all 
clagses of the people must and could attend. Village which were erected by 
public money, should have been made available to every citizen. 

‘There was a greater injustice than these. In the Legislative Assembly the Muslims 
had thirty-four elected members. On a proportionate basis the Scheduled Castes 
should have had seventeen, bur they had ‘actually only one nominated member to 
represent 59 million, People. 

were all, and Indian, responsible for this evil, and it was the duty of 
ear reo unelneatve mae: 


Mr. Duiuavt said that the Muslims were fighting for the minorities. The 
Pakistan project was caused by Hindu domination in Hindu India. The leaders who 
championed the cause of the minorities all came from Hindu India, and this was an 
indication to a Muslim what must be the attitude of the Untouchables, who had 
suffered from the complete domination of the caste Hindus. 

‘He was rather surprised when the Chairman said paid thac he, a8 an lishman, wi 
reluctant to take sides, but i we high tines thet Rogiisionen did take ; aoe who 
believed in democracy would do 10. It was no use holding the scales of justice. The 
: British thou, Soy Ses tg igs aspect, but they stood for the 
control of politics and economics means. On one side they were 
Seing thai best to, Knock net craks, Dut w they were asked to knock out a 


dominat said ‘were trustecs. 
Micliee Shas eto oy the Untouchables were potential Christians; the 


fenbon of the South Ince Cheech wes eet eee ok ers be 


Hy 


we HiclarSo thet he could iaweass his following’ which wor ter honeas As loag 
ago as 1812 Lord Grey said that if some crumbs were thrown to these people they 
would defy the Brahmins 

‘The political point of view of the Untouchable leaders had nothing to do with the 
religious ox economic aspect but was that ifthe British left India the Hindus would 
be fn the majority andthe Untouchables would be completely under thelr domination, 


‘This was the reaton why they so strongly opposed the Congress Party. 


A Mannaa asked Mr, Bhole if the Untouchables were Hindus by religion and, if so, 
did they wish to remain ia the Hindw fold? 


Mr, Buocs, in reply said that the Untouchables were part of the Hindus, but 


renounced rlipon about sight years ago by 2 revelation paced by 4 conference 
guended by 70,000 people, incl With regard to temple entry, 
he, ax a member of the Bombay te Arent, ete se Hl when « 
Raniiaes icy ate Government that they were not there 
to enter into temples, that the had been renounced by them, The 
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Untouchables wanted their status and os orcinery cistaens of the Peoyince’ and 
Woald heave nothing co do with the 7 

ib de some of Sather points of view, but he to differ 

Soka eemonaner, The Bitch cer in Uodia was too 

oa 2 subordinate officer, usually a Brabenin. When 


Sic Gasmer Wis asked what religion the Scheduled Clames would adopt. 


Mr, Baoux* ssid that a committees was studying Sikhism, Buddhism, and the 
Christian and Mubammedan religions to see Ss the bec for theme 


sect Eaton Honson proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and speaker. They 

ride experience in the Chair and in having 
Reard the lecturer's clotuent addres. the audience remembered another 
representative of the Scheduled Castes in the Bombay Legislative Council who hed 
le py Sree ee fe Sa 


HH 


Lea ss a bay asks 


‘THE HOT SPRINGS RESOLUTIONS: THEIR RELATION 
TO INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


By Sia Jorn Russgtt, o. 


In the second half of May, 1943, there was held st Hot Springs, Virginia, a Coo- 
ference which may curning-point in the history of the world. It was attended 
representatives of forey four nations, including Great Brltsin, and all parts of the 
including India, which was strongly represented, Ita purpose was to con- 

ides the goat of from want in relation t fond and agri This alm of 
freedom from want is ane of the cardisal points of the Atlantic Charter, and the 





meceasary to secure freedom from ro 
"The magnitude of the tank was realized: it was shown that in all countries 


large sections of the tion do not get tm eat, and in many countries the 
majority of the ‘are in that situation. ultimate objective is a wecid in 
which all people are fed in full accordance with the requirements of good health, 
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This goal could obviously not be reached at one step; it would be to concen- 
trate on intermediate goals which must vary from country to country. 7. is not, 
and there never has becn, sufficient food produced in the world to feed all the 
in acrorance with the desired standards, and in all counizies more food luction: 
‘would be necessary. cular it is essential to produce more of the protective 
ld naan = 

One of the most important recommendations of the Conference was that the 
Governmenta and authorities feprescated should declare to their own people and to 
one another their intention to sccure more and better food for the people, 

‘My purpose today is to consider how these resolutions, if they are acted upon, are 
likely to react on Indian agriculture. [n the first instance it is necessary to state the 

lem. “This involves three acts of investigations, Surveys mur be made to die 
cover what actually is the dictary of the differcnt sections of the population; physio- 
logical studies are nocded to ascertain the requirements of these different sections for 
the different food units and to show what deficits exist; and, finally, agricultural 
experts must try to discover how best to supply these deficits. 

oun Duta 

A number of surveys of Indian dietaries have been made from time wo time— 
notably by the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry—which contain much information 
about economic conditions in the villages. For purposes of our present discussion the 
surveys carried out by Dr. Aykroyd and his staff are most helpful, as they give the 
necessary physiological detail and are based on “consumption unite”—ic., the 
equivalent number of adult meo—using the scale adopted by the League of tions 
fealth Organization in 1932. This method has the advantage of conforming with 
investigations in other countries, though, as Dr. Aykroyd paints out, there is no 
evidence that it is valid in India. ‘These various surveys give a very fair picture of 
the actual dietary of che various population groups. From these it is safe to say there 
isa deal of inadequacy, but more difficult to say preciscly how much, 

lost of the investigations on the physiological requirements of the human body 
have been made in temperate regions, and there is little direct evidence of the require~ 
iments in the tropics. In Europe and America the calorie requirements of the average 
aman is put at 3,000 per day; for the it is assumed that the requirement 
in lower, because the ay wel t is less, the physica) activity is less, and the external 
temperature is higher. shalt put the valut e2 low as 2.06, aad rome invest tore 
go lower still on the basis of 15 calories per Ib. of body weight they arrive at 2 
of 1,800 calories only, Aykroyd, however, prefer a igher figure, and in his 1937 
bulletin he 3 2,600, which ia certainly safer as a working basis. 

Aykroyd also suggests as the average man’s daily requirements 104 gms. of 
plerogen Ge. 63 pe in), some 45 to 60 gms. of fat, 20 mgpis. iron, o°6 gms. 
calcium and 1 gm. of 

‘These are the best figures we have, and until physialogists t forward better ones 
they provide the basis of any attempt to make Indian agriculture fit Indian dietary 
requirements. No harm is done if they should be on the high side. There are two 
ways of ascertaining how far the actual dietary is physiologically sufficient. The 
i i i sologi wirements by the 

















requirements nor available amounts of food are known with sufficient’ certainty. 
Radhakamal Mukerjec’s calculated of calories® falls ebout 12 per cent. thort of 
the calculated needs, but in view of the uncertainties of the data oue cannot artach 
much significance to a diffcrence of this order. It seems clear that there is np large 
deficit, and it is even posible that on the whole the calorie requirements are just 


© Quoted in Thomas and Sastry, vide supra. 
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about met, This also would fit in with the conclusion drawn by Sir David Meck® 
that the increased volume of food erop production in India hax ra moe than kept 
Pate lowe of al te important 
test of pecan = volume by Thomas and Sastry,’ 
also show a rather higher trend, " aye 
1920-21 f0 1934-35 t0 
1927-22. 1935-36. 


Population .. 00 1g 
Agricultural ‘production 100 wat 
Industrial production 100 267 





(Calculated by R. A. Fisher's weighted a; ite 
by R.. [> BBTeEA 


Dsranep Norarnow Suavers 
“The other method is more tedious but ir gives fuller informas 








3 it is wo ca 
‘out detailed nutrition surveys organized on a statatical basie to find out what 
foods the actually are cating. of conducting these sample surveys 


have been elaborated in recent years, and Profestor Mahalanobis has recently sum- 
marized and discussed them. 





The surveys I have seen do not suggest any grave deficiency of calories jn 
general though of course there is much ten aon ‘of distribution. As far as the 
information it indicates that shortg; calories in the dictarics of particular 
groups are due rather to differences in distribution than to absolute deficiencies in 


PI lies. In regard to nitrogen su it is more difficult to give an answer, because 
ogists themselves do fa whl to be too clear as “ton much is wanted. 

Dany the last war a Committee of the ‘Royal Society investigated ety fully fully the 
tion of the United a Kingom, and, ace ‘accepting che standard 

quirements en adeprad 


calories would pies 
supply of calories 





= suggested that a dietary mopping. to enous eh 
at augh alctogen. ‘we may assume that the Indian 
ti whole, just about sdeqt a es ll at 





nitrogen supply is not likely to be far out. Meise In physiologists, however, attach 
siderable im td the quality ofthe protein, ad whe teh discinguish between 
first- and senor class are urually of animal origin, 


e His ot te but they include some of vegetable 
origin, some of = eae vegetables and tocs. The proteins of 
grains and id lec, however, fall into the second class, Jud; from 
standard the nitrogen supply of the published Indian dietaries is usually insufficient. 

‘The deficiencies are much more clearly marked when we come to vitamins.and 
tmincrals—calcium, phosphorus and iron. Full analyses of Indian foods are too few 
to allow good average compositions to be taken out, but the published dietaries are, 
according to the available igures, definitely low in all these constituents. A direct 
teat ia poatible here, ax lack’ of tny of theee. nutrients causes deficiency discases of 
which Eee symptoms are Pretty known: keratomalacia is caused by deficiency of 
vitamin A; stomatitis by deficiency of vitamin B; low hamoglobin content by 
deficiency of iron; and all these are fairly common. 


‘Te Mux Surety 

Ie is very desirable to extend the excellent work done by the nutrition in 
SE Te at ining ie to aay 
that the food of a of the population is lacking in Grst-class 
proto, fa wean and ia tinged subseances, “Tivoe Gefctoncier catcnt be taade 
the amount of prain sonmaned, whee it be tpbest rice or mailer 
ey eee pare mc By consuming more vegetables end more fruit; they are better 
© David B. Mock, Manchester Statistical Society, 1935; and Journal of the Royal 

Society of Arts, 1936, Vol. 84, 935-971. 
+ Indian Agricultural Statistics, P. J. Thomas and N. Sundsrarama Sastry, Madras 

University, 1939- 
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met by consuming not only more vegetables and fruit, but also more. milk; they are 
Feat cet by consctaing all these and; in addition, , meat and fish. 

In view of the large qumbers of vegetarians in India, the task before the agricul- 
turist is to increase the supply of milk, fruit and vegetables; and al the data 
are insufficient to state exactly how large an increase is necessary to provide a dietary 
in accordance with the requirements of good health, yer it can be said that a con- 
sidcrable increase will be needed, enough to tax the resources of the agriculturist for 
some time. 

The milk supply present the most dificult problems, In his illuminating Report 
of 1937 Dr. Norman Wright collected the datz,® and from these and his wo 
observations made a number of recommendations. The average consumption of mill. 
and its products in India is extremely low it is given in the League of Navons 
publication, ‘" Statistics of Pood Production, Conrumption and Prices,” as equivalent 
to 7 cas. milk per head of population per day, while that of Great Britain ie pur at 
39 ozs, The consumption varies a great deal in the various Provinces; Sir John 
Megaw estimted the daily consumption ia ounces per head ea follows 





Punjab. U.P. Bombay. Pehorand 4,..5 Bengal. Madras. CP. 
99 «50 go 32 22 rg) 6 


‘These figures are not directly coraparable with those of the League of Nations, but 
they have relative value and they show the enormous variation that exists, ‘ing 
the figures of 7 to 8 ozs. per head per day as the present average consumption, Dr. 
‘Wright shows that for a satisfactory health standard it would be necessary to attain & 
consumption somewhere between 15 and 30 o78. per head per day. It would thus be 
necesenry i double the svecare commmpeen milk in order to attain even the 
minimum standard required full health. The actual problem would be much 
more difficult than that, for the distribution of milk in India, as in other countries, is 
very uneven, being profoundly affected by the family in : 

instnce, che’ average dolly conrumption per head wat 4 ors. but for the lowest 
income igure was only 2 for ti i fra it exceeded 30. 
No talution fo this lem of ma{distribution of milk can be josnd neil a consider- 
ably larger supply of milk i avilable, and from the poit of view of the Hot Springs 
Resolutions the solution will not be complete until production per head is at leart 
doubled. The population of cows and she-buffalocs looks high, but head of 
population it is not; it is only about ane milk producer for seven people, while in 
moat European countries the number is one cow for three or four people. Apart from 
the low number of animals, a more scrious difficulty is the very smal! amount of food 
they receive. Dr. Wright reports that the majority of the Indian milch cattle are 
seriously underfed, the protein being markedly deficient. In conscquence the milk 
yields are low, the average being not more than about 60 gallons per ennum—about 
one-tenth of the average in Great Britain, The neceuary protsins could not come 
fram coarse fodder, but would have to he supplied by , lucerne or other 
ae ta hip pape protein-rich cakes such as linseed, cotton-eced, carth-nut, 

y 
relati 








enc. It is hij also that the al food constituents are, deficient, but 
these could ly casily supplied by licks, At present ler crops ure 
mainly confined to Northcrn India: the Punjab heads the list with about § million 
acres, Bombay has about half this area, and the United Provinces shout 1-4 million 
acres; the other Provinces have much less. An extention of leguminous fodder cropt 
would not daly benefit the cattle and the milk yield, but would raise the productive 
ness of the soil. ‘The difficulty. of course, is the water supply, and, while this may be 
ized by finding more droughtresistant varietics, the final solution is more 
irrigation, which is not always possible. 
‘Any attempt greatly to raise the milk output would necessitate considerable 
grading of the cattle, » problem which presents grave difficulties. The mecese of the 








* Norman C. Wright, Report on the Catile and Dairy Industries of India, Delhi, 
1937- 
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village bull scheme developed by Sir Arthur Olver shows, however, that the diffi- 
cules are not insuperable. 


‘Vucerasies anp Feurr 


An increased supply of ve per head would be needed for a higher standard 
of nutrition, and Se would be moe easily steained than the extra paige 
examples of balanced diets Dr. A\ ‘quotes 4 ozs, per day of vegetables and no 
fruit in an unbalanced, and ro oze. of vegetables and 2 azt. of fruit in » balanced, 
dict, “Again, North India is beter off then the South, and T have seen very good 

‘mens of peasant-grown vegetables at their shows. Guidance is want from 

medical and the horticultural point: of view as to which would be the best 
vegetables to grow, and, in view of the frecdom from complicating social and religious 
factors, there should be no special difficulty in ensuring the necessary additional 
quantitics. 


‘Advocacy of higher fruit consumption is an easy task in India, where fruit ia 
popolar “The poaihilities of fruit production are very conaidersble: most kinds of 
fruit can be grown somewhere or in India, from apples and plums of temperate 
climates to mangoes, pineapples and oranges; and they can be grown well. The more 
difficult problem is distribution. But again guidance is very desirable; fruits vary in 
dietetic value, and preference should, where possible, be given to the richer sorts. 
‘The areas of fruits and of vegetables are not separately listed, but up to 1935 there 
had been no indication bef tn incase in area for many years. ‘But both are interesting 
crops to praduce and they can be lucrative, offering a good career to an expert grower. 
Teese oer physical reason why India should not produce all the vegetables 
and fruit needed on a higher dictary, particularly if the beneficent mavement for 
improving the villages should continue, and carry in ite train a further planting of 
fruit trees round the villages. 





Hopzror Frarurrs 


From the ing considerations it that the ¢ out of the Hot 
Springs Be seer at whisk ake representscves of India pete Benth signatures 
will present considerable difficulties, which, however, should not prove insuperable. 
The two hopeful features in the situation are that the total calorie supply from home 
production and importa docs not seem inadequate, whatever may be the unevenness 
‘of distribution : actually in 1940-41 there was a considerable export of grain, somewhat 
Yeas than half the value of the imports. It would, of course, be cary to argue against 
the export of food from India: the justification is thet if one aims at highest possible 
output there are always Hable to be local surpluses which cannot be stored, and 
unless they can be sold at a satisfactory price they are apt to depress the cultivators’ 
enthusiasm. To advocate greater consumption of fruit and vegetables in Indi 
simply preaching to the converted. An extension of their production would be good 
for the land and good for the men,* for much higher values of output both per acre 
and per day’s labour can be obtained from them than from grain crops. Difficulties 
of transport and distribution still remain. 





Mimep Fansanc 

"The major difficulty would be to enmure the necessary increase in the production 
and cantumption of milk. Yet here, too, the reward would he considerable if the end 
could be attaiped, for here, as in fruit and vegetable production, the value of the 
output per acre and per day's labour is much greater than in grain production. 

Te in difficult to exaggerate the importance of the advantage of milk and vitamin 
production both to the small and the large farmer. In all countries settled agriculture 
began as grain production; it improved, but reached 2 relatively static condition 








* For a fuller discussion of these aspects of the problem see the writer's Report in 
the work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in applying sclence to crop 
production in India, Delhi, 1939. - 
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d which further progress was very slow. Much higher standards of ourput 
tote ne gH apa Da fs ipewaag naire peter 
when livestock husbandry was properly Linked to arable cropping. Grain cropping 
most economically carried Ont on sparsely populated regions of wide open spaces 
where big implements can be employed, but li eggs, fruit and vegetables can 
be very appropriately produced on farms and can under skilful management 
offer a satefying life to a ruled farmer, 

‘This type of farming benefits the soil, and, though its cxtension might trench on 
the area now devoted to grain, there is no reason to fear that thé total output of grain 
would he less. It needs, Water but the considerable area now under iriga 
tion and the advances being made in dry farming methods sogget that here, to, 
problems are not insoluble.” Te wauld, however, be an indispensable condition that the 
cultivators should have sufficient technical training to be able to look after the animals 
properly and do the necessary cultivations; they would also necd_mufficient moral 
education to enable them to co-operate effectively. Other essential developments 
would be a strengthening of the links between the agricultural experiment stations 
nd the cultivators. and the removal of suck bartiers as fragmentation of holdings. 

‘The carrying out of the Hot Springs Resolutions would thus necessitate consider 
able planniag in Indian agriculture by both nutrition and agricultural experts; there 
would also he need of economic organization. The great advantage of the Resolu- 
tions, if they can be carried into effect, is that they hold out the possibility of a 
better life not anly for the towusman, but also for the countryman engaged in food 
production. 

N.B.—The discumion on this paper will be printed in the July issue of Tux 
Asutio Ruvizw. 

(End of Proceedings of the East India Association.) 








THE WAR EFFORT OF MYSORE 


Sorouny oF Paoonass 


‘Tims Myvore State has been contributing to the general war effort to the fullest limit 
of its resources. In February, 1940, after the outbreak of hostilities, His late 
Highness the Maharaja made an appeal to his mbjects to respond to any call made on 
them in the prosecution of the war and to help the cause of freedom by service or by 


money. 
Ta addition to the gifts made from time to time by His Highness and his Govern- 
ment for purposce connected with the war, the people and the several industries of 
Mysore have played their part on a scale worthy of the State and of the Allied cause, 
‘The State has contributed so far Rs. 43°51 lakhs in aid of the war effort, of which the 
gontcibuions from Hy Fi Ys Privy Purse and the Government alone amount to 
e'most important of these contributions are: (1) Re. 1433333 to the Locd 
Mayor's Fund for the relief of air raid victims in London. (a) Rs. 833,732 for 
the "purchase of aire wo form the Myrore, Squadron of the Royal Air Pore. 
{3) He. Seqg00 w His Excclleacy the Vieroy's War Purposcs Fund in June, 194, 
the welfare of Indiam troops. (4) Re. in January, 1942, for 
relating to the naval defence of India. (5) Re. s,00,000 to His rico 
roy’ War Purposes Fund for the gift of a fighter plane named “Mysore” for the 
veene Mysore Squads 
yiore Squadron of the Royal Air Force, towards the formation of which the 
State has made eubstantial contributions fram’ time to time, has done very well 
indeed, thanks to i gallant personnel. In a cablegram sent 2s early as July, 154r, 
by the Minister of Aircraft Production, Be referred to the Squadron in the following” 
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words: “It is with pride and gratitude that I tell you that the Royal Air Force has 
naw in service 3 rare Saunton, Ta Spires mil bea powtl wimen ty ce 
generous loyalty ot your people who have made a valuable addition to our gh 


at this vital stage Fs eEeeally tn coe aad ielnag Doe 
Sq has been more vee lens # continually in section and, judgin ated 
Teborta recived fro Loudon, 1 may well be be proud of i achlerements ‘acquitted 
rete ce Marcy historic c Bate of Bats ‘Acconting, to an, official. repost 
ved in 3 oe the tional flights, in whi 





Muitaaxr AD 
‘Apart from direct contributions in for war , Government have 
taken several measures to promote the war of the Nor the least of these 


i he anstanee which they have given Sn the form of slimy ad ‘The services af 
the 1a Batalion of the Mysore Infantry were placed at the dispossl of the Govern: 
ment of India at the outbreak of war. The offer was accepted, and the Battalion 
was selected for service with His Majesty's forces overseas. It was brought up to the 
full strength of an Indian States Forocs Battalion, and the pay and allowances of the 
edie end sual ofthe ons were sles raised to the scale of comcepond ranks of the 
Indian Army. The provision of reinforcements for the Battalion was ay to 
ascot of about Reo lake Jt bas further been arranged to grant di ity and 
familly. peneione to cic eitlcese ciel een oF the) Bettabog ar ledian. Arty rates, and 
Sea dation’ and omer allowances. The officers and men of the Battalion 
yy meee ek luring their service overseas, but they are Dow prisoners of 
Dect sre seperced 20; be atte. Pending their return, which it is 
oe ong ferred, adequate arrangements have been made to look 
proxy: families of liers who have proceeded on active service, In the case of 
Sse rho ied in ecsitcy special ellowances and epeclal: peasioos ane\ being pald to: 
the members of their families. 
A complete battalion bas been raised to take the place of the rst Infantry 


Battalion, 
wr a res com to keep it up to In addition, the 3rd Battalion has 
‘expanded from onc company v2 gia Ee Battalion wo arf Belo hs 


say duties, and a new unit, Garrison Battalion, with headquarters and 

compas ha luo been rie ‘Additional accommodation required for the 
pred Bat and the new taining company bas been provided at a cost exconding 
‘ane lakh of rupees. The State officers required for the expansion schemes have been 
drawn from the Officer’ Training sand s new cadse of emergency commix 
sions has been provided for Indian officer cadets, 


“Tne Sa sae rendered scitanc othe proven of rable ws and lands 
or slay parpors, free of cos, for the duraion of the war. A teal em of 
‘has been made available for the location of military camps, 


Prlnoners of war camps and other similar 
‘A number of igloo we Hs Highum the Mahara andthe Mrmr 
Government have been paced at the disposal of the military authorities. 


‘The war bas provided special opportunities for the youth of the country to train 
chemoelves for careers as War technicians aod for mploymest srt the war 


industries. Here, again, has made its own contribution to the 
Alfiadia Technical Treinlog Scheme. State afore facilites for much 
in its various institutions, nam 13 (which Engineering College, 
Central Industrial War! the i Feces Whe Railway Worktbop ol the 
Troa and Steel Works), with a training Of 960. The Southern Circe, in 


which Mysore is included, has 90 far ‘pearly 10,000 trainees to the Services 
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out of a total of 42,000 supplied by the whole of India, snd of this Mysore bas con- 
tributed no less than 1730, “Fhe ajurty of thee atoea have found oy q 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force and in the factories engaged in the production of 
supplics for war purposcs. 

Wouan’s Pant oy ran Wax Evvont 
No account of Mysore’s war effort cam be camplete without mention af the do- 
voted work being done by the women of Mysore. ‘They have enthusiastic- 
ally to the call ef ware With the constitution af the Women's Auuiliary Commirtee 
af the Mysore War Fund, under the presdenthip of Mrs, N. Madhave Rev, the 
effort in this direction was co-ordinated. This Committee has formed three sub- 
comittees, viz. : (1) Work Sub-Committees in charge of the work parties; (2) Firat- 
Aid and House Nursing Sub-Committee in charge of the work connected with the 
prowaotog of interest im frsvaid and home nursing and (3) Packing and) Despatch- 
tog Sub-Committ in charge of the work connected with the packing and despatch- 
ing of garments, gifts, etc., received from the work and the public. 
‘The Women's Auxiliary Committee is also taking interest in the provision of 
amenities to the patients in a large Indian military hospital near Bangalore. 
With the help of the Secretary of the St. John Ambulance Assocation, Mysore 
State Centre, the sub-committee in of first-aid and home nursing has 
able to promote cansiderable interest subjects among the women, The sub- 









home nursing classcs. 
Gifts of dothing, books, megazines, etc, are collected by the Committee and sent 
for the use of the foops sbeond, including the Indian woos, 


A number of ladies have been helpful in canvassing and selling tickets for the 
fetes and entertainments got up in aid of the War Fund. They ted Christmas 
pits fos the oops ross meets and chces end contribaicd ek On? fts also, 

i colcceed lnctaderlfcodetults,cleztettre, ancl endies, sorts, 


in Shear 22d Scher ways She women of Mysore have been taking a keen interest 
in making their contribution towards puspoted connected with the war. 


: 


Inpusraiss ano Wax Soret 

With the possible exception of purely military operations, there is 
Se eS ae eed oa 
ity, Mysore may well claim that she hax been. privileged to 
ibutis ths Umiead Nations. 
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at the dig of, Ge Department of Mainly with the object of increasing 
additional open hearth furnace and of a new rod and strip mill, at a votal cost of about 
Re. a5 lakhs, An electric furnace for the manufacture of stecl, two furnsces for the 
spanufacture of ferrochrome and ferrosilicon, 2) pllce plane for the suerutectuce of 
urea and another plant for the manufacture of formaldehyde have also been installed. 
‘The works now supply acetate of lime, cast-iron tubes, steel and steel castings, etc., 
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gd the value of products supplied sinee the beginning of the war comes to over 
. 72 talchs, 

dichromate fectory has been eatblished, the entre output of which has been 
earmarked for war 


The Machine Tool ctory (opens. Khor, Led.), started in 194t, ia engaged 
mainly in executing orders for 
"The Myrore Chrome Tanaing Corspany is supplying sole Icather and other leather 


equipment to the Arm 
Goverment lecnic Factory is well equipped for the supply of elect 
transformers, levelling instruments, castings, electric 
fem sSirup pomp ee helmets, etc. Orders for rencelocmen at cata topes 
ve 
‘The Government Porcelain Factory is manufacturing both low-tesion and igh- 
tension insulators, glazed wall tiles and inti are bog opp to 


the telegraph and engineering services of the of India. 
tunnel Kiln, which is sated to be the only one ofits kind in Asia has been put into 


vervice in the factory. This bas facilitated the manufacture and standardization of 





high-teasion insulators and other goods. With the stoneware pipes and 
potters, the factory has alo a beginning with the manufacture of acide- 
sistant ware largely in demand in munitions factories 


lustrial chemicals the increascd demands not only of ordnance factories 

wee oP concerna efap in the manufacture of emential textiles, such at khaki, 

li ten in In ¢ been met by the Mysore Chemicals ‘and Fertilizers, 
ae The concentrated sul; i 


factory manufactures iphuric acid, synthetic ammonia and 
el poet sulphate, all of which are regularly rupplied to the military 
authorities, The plant is equipped for undertaking the manufacture of “oleum,” & 
fuming acid used ves. The manufacture of ammonium carbonate has also 
been clken wp for meeeing the requirement of the Su ee epartment. a 
field-service ny ust ant ‘esting Laborat ve 

been found to be very useful. yee products mat 


of pharmaceut to 

Wi standard wpeccaon ae pepe ‘Pie Laborauery sod ay be ceed So 
tinctures, tablets, spirits cinunents, disinfectants and proprictery Free abocaaars The 
sulphonated oils are in ficld arotntance on and medical Hesty reseed 
has ce omic 2 lange quanti of tincture genege, besides te 

of other like malt extract. making of Ciiecal is onder investiga- 
tion, ‘af tsopouica for iver exacts and anny! siuste is i progres 
The’ etm: of hydro peroxide is also under consideration, 

‘The Government Welving Factory and the Mysore Spun Sik Mills, Led. 
are supplying considerable quantities of parachute cloth and silk cord of the specifica~ 


wall banded over to the Government of India. Under this ex scheme, 
which n undertaken co-operation financial assistance, in 
Bi che Government of indi, 2 Blscare of see betas orl be pat up by the Secure 


Be entirely at the cost of His ’s Government, the rest being installed 
worked by the Mysore Silk Filatures, Lid, the 
M Sli: Maile and the Vellum Perachane Co. In view of the 


appointed @ special 
in in charge of organizing | the work under the scheme. A silk conditioning aod testin, 
of inden be made of Re i 
ment of Indi: ve an outr 5 
‘The af Tadvsuice aod Go Commerce tupplics woollen Army blankets 
woven in bind looms, cooomut sbell charcoel and buttons of coconut shell aad horn. 
‘Another impostant order received from the War Board is for the supply 


g 
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cocomut shell charcoal used in the manufacture of gas-matks and for the preparation 
of activated carbon. ‘This has given an impetus for the starting of a new rural 
industry. 

‘The Department has also lent the services of some of its experienced officers to 
the Supply Department of the Government of India, 

"The Central Industrial Worl has manufactured cooker oil blowJemp cap 
fittings for the Supply Department of the Government of India. 

"The question ef crgesteing war supply through small-ale industries in order to 
relieve pressure on largeacale industries was considered at a conference held in 
March, 1942, at New Delhi. As a reult of the deliberations of this conference, the 
State hae been given large orders for the supply of cutlery, wood ardcles, leather 
goors and woollen blankets, ‘These orders andl other similee orders have been dir 
tributed to village artisans, cottage workers and minor establishments, who are thus 
contributing their share to the gencral war cffort. Every industry in Mysore, big or 
amall, is thus, greatly to its advantage, brought into the war supply picture. 

The Mytore Forest Department has also contributed its share in war supplies, 
‘This contribudon has taken three form:—namely, direct supplics of forest produce 
to the defence services, compliance with indents for timbers from industrial concerns 
and Government departments for executing war orders and provision of facilities for 
extraction and utilization of raw materials in forest produce required for esacntial 
industries newly organized. 

It may be reasonably claimed therefore that an all-out effort has been made to 
mobilize the resources of the State for the successful prosecution of the war. 


A PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA 
By R. W. Broce 


‘Twaax are no immediate indications af any constructive developments in the Indion 
political situation calculated to foster hope or expectation of an early termination of 
the present deadlock. 1n addinon to reiterating the Cripps offer, Wavell has 
expressed readiness to welcome a co-operative Sort by party Jeadera to inaugurate 
forthwith the preliminary consultations and inquiries which must in any circum- 
atances & post-war Constituent Assembly. Unforwunately, it appears highly 
improbable that che party leaders will embark on such a move on their own initiative, 
As, however, the cofistitutional and economic issucs cannot be wholly dissociated, it 
is necessary to make some attempt to formulate 2 political time-table as an essential 
preliminary in gauging India's industrial future. experience, of course, is not 
ipso facto a reliable guile in regard to the pace of future progress. But, accepting it 
oe rho Ht my be vont, i fany We’ recalled! Hast eis Peencon (omnealesiee, which was 
appointed in 1927, in 1930, a incial sections Act of 
Fi pe peep ape et depe ey Upeergid 
in bringing the present Constitution into effect. 
ri or 


Constitution to come into action earlier than, say, 1950, if then. War-time di 
between Indian feaders, 25 urged by Lord Wavell, might accelerate proy 
But, as already |, of these there is DO prospect, the economic ontook 
can only be gauged at the moment wit impasse a8 one of the determining 
factors. It is always permissible to hope that British and Indian statesmanship, in 
fruitful collaboration, may achieve an carlier and more satisfactory termination of the 


nore than now appears probable, it ix ity ‘envisage the nocesssry 
Gon a 2 ‘caried through ia ine miaoable the oot 
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present lamentable deadlock than can now be envisaged, but meanwhile we must 
take the situation as we find it, and we must also prepare to deal with its economic 
on oem maned ¢ designed devel of 

India 2 planned economy, to promote maximum ment 
its raral and industrial resources with the utmost energy and within the shortest 
possi od. ‘There is no conflict between agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, which ace complementary and therefore equally essential and urgent. Indian 
industries ere the principal congumers of many important crops and other raw 
materials produced in India, such as jute, cotton and many others, as well, of course, 
as iron ore and other minerals, and to assume that there is any inherent or irrecon- 

lable conflict of interests between the primary producer and the manufacturer is to 
misconceive the position. One may indeed go further and say that, if Indian agri- 
cultural methods are to be modernized, a further largeacale development of 
industries is a candition-precedent, in order not only to absorb primary products, but 
alto to equip Indian cultivators with the improved implements and other requisites, 
including fertilizers, essential to the production of larger and more profitable crops. 

Tc is an indefensible position that India, with its vast areas of cultivable waste, 
should be dependent on imported food of any description, and the redStfication of this 

fave economic anomaly must rank as one of the first objectives of post-war planning. 
fa this connection the 1 famine, although due to some extent to war conditions, 
has sy plied a een an sontly warning that pre-war inadequacies cannot with 
impunit perpetuated in post-war peri A ise asscssment of responsi- 
bilky for the Bengal disaster is less than?a common determination to 
ite in climinating the fundamental deficiencies in India’s administrative and 
economic equipment which this ‘occurrence has exposed. ‘To mention only 
one example, quoted by the Food Policy Committee presided over by Sir 
lore Gregory : 

“The drive for all-out production of food crops in the Provinces and States has 
thrown a very heavy responsibility on the Departments of Agriculture, which are in 
most cases very ii ately staffed. Uniess Departments are very considerably 
expanded it will be unfair to expect them to carry out the work envisaged by the 
Committee cither adequately or efficiently. Increased production brooks no delay, 
and this cannot be achieved in the absence of adequate trained personnel of the 
various Departments of Agriculture. The Committee, therefore, ly recommend 
that Provincial nd State Governments should take secps to increase the strength of 
the Departments of Agriculture immediately.” 

Of equal significance in its implications is the Committee's insistence that it is “2 
shoct-sighted policy to treat agricultural research as a matter of subsidiary importance 
during war-time and to deny it ad funds ”—a comment driven home with the 
disclogure that the annual income of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is 
ee sir ay oie al and industrial 

As an illustration interdependence of rural and industrial it must 
suffice to note the Gre; ‘Committee’s recommendation that ‘arvitencr should be 
afforded to industrialists for the importation of plant and in all other ways, such as 
the giving of technical advice for the manufacture of ammonium sulphate to the 
extent of at least 330,000 tons a year.” After the Rengal disaster it is no longer 
necessary to emphasize that India’s food ion is perilously inadequate, for 
although, ta quote the Gregory Committee's finding, “taking an average of ycars, 
tbe may broadly be described as only slightly less than self-uffcient in food praine as 
a whole, nevertheless the self-sufficiency implied by this statement at the very best is 
self-sufficiency at a very low leve! of per capita consumption... We have it on the 
authority of the highest nutritional expert in thi country, Dr. Akroyd, that there is 
at all tlmes serious under-nourishment of some third of the population. "Moreover, in 
conridering Indian conditions, it is impossible to overlook both the annual rate of 
increase in the population or the enormous absolute size of the population. In the 
inter-censal period 1931-4 the population increased by some 50,000,000 soul, and 
there i no reason to suppose that natality has undergone any significant decline 
during the war years. As regards the absolute size of the population, it is sufficient 
to say that an increase in the daily consumption of sa little as one ounce per copite 
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would involve an addition of some 4,000,000 tons per annum to the available food 


—e 

RT a reasonable inference from this snalyis that India's food production, which 
in recent yeara has averaged about 53,000,000 tons, could be increased, without 
caceeding minimum nutritional requirements, to at least 80,000,000 tons. The 
difference between these two figures affords © measure of the task—a task of the 








greatest. com as well as of imposin; itude—which confronts the re- 
sponsible authorities in the post-war period. y it will take one or two decades 
to reach this objective, and whether in that time will remain one or more 


wheat may be available, it will be, at best, three or four years before India will be 
able to resume imports of rice from her former sources of supply, and that, unless she 
cen expend her own output, famine conditions will recur in greater or lesser degree. 
Furthermore, when the Nazis have been liquidated, continental Europe will also 
become a strongly competing outlet for the world’s limited surplus of wheat. 

‘Two inescapable inferences from this and other data are: (a) that India faces a 
long and di period of internal adjustment, during which ber 5,000,200 urben 
population will be iously Placed in regard to food supplies, end (2) that in 

ler to overcome difficulties require intensive development 
form of industry within the ambit of her economic and financial resources. Trwil 
he lamentable if political antagonisms prevent her own leaders playing a full part in 
the direction and control of this variegated development, but it cannot be evaded or 
delayed merely on that account, Happily, the Government of India is displaying an 
sour Aarenc pe the isecemeger ing pine of te tasks awvaiting them = — 

irections, fifteen economic development form it 
fending indurealine aod cobmontts tevddcr that hie searenet i not canted te 
official circles alone, Here, at least, we are all on common ground, and it rests with 
all pertics cancerned—in India under the leadership of Lord Wavell’s Administra- 
Hone and io Great Beit acer the Jeaderthip of the veep paberieerea oa 
evolve post-war economic plans designed to raise India’s st Is of production 
fiving fo the higher levels which have become as essential to her politcal progress 
and contentment as to her social welfare. 

From the Rritish angle therc is nothing unsclfish in such « programme, inasmuch 
as if British exports co India, which were halved during the inter-war period, are to 
regain their old volume an all-round development of India’s own resources representy 
the first step on the road. The fact that such a decline in Britich exports occurred 
proves that in the last quarter of a century this country has put Indian interests in 
front of her own in the industrial sphere, and, if that policy has justified itself on 
political and economic grounds, the experience of two wart has proved that it ix 
also casential for military reasons. In brief, despite all insinuations to the cont a 
there is no British barrier to India’s industrial advance. however far it may proweett 
‘On the contrary—although this point is generally overlooked—while British and 
Dominion resources are largely identical and therefore competitive, British and Indian 
resources, basi for climatic reasons, are essentially complementary and therefore 
offer wider scope for commodity exchanges. More specifically, while British imports 
from the Dominions consist mainly of agricultural produce in direct competition 
with the output of British farms, Indian tes, spices, oilseeds, cotton, jute, etc,, are 
permanently outside our own range of production, and therefore form an unshakable 
foundation for mutual trade in the future as in the past. In other words, the content 
of Indo-British trade has changed. and may continue to change, but in the long run 
there is no inherent or insuperable hindrance ite total turnover reaching larger 
ions than we have hitherto known. 

‘The fifteen-year plan for economic development sponsored by a number of Indian 

7 including Messrs. Tata and Birla, which envisages an expenditure of 
£7500 million in order to bring about a 100 per cent. uplift in the standard of living, 
haees peakog inca, i cows te eget approach, adequste frogs ia as 

. in it ight a} juate progress in thi 
Field fs tc occur at the right pace and ia the right direction, clearly the main impalse 
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aust came from within, although British technical and financial co-operation in i 
many industries will remain indispensable for a lang time to come. The Tate-Birla 
plan frankly premupposs the exeation of « National t for India as a whole, 

it doce not inesemecily y follow that important parts of the scheme must await 

implementation until this Utopian dream is fulfilled. On the contrary, as already 
noted, Lord Wavell tare already busy preparing comparable lest 
and more to go into operation as soon as possible 
ionige cease and imported eq’ becomes available. 

For some 3 after the war is obvious that Britain and the United States will 
stand out as main eourees of supply for the type of capital equipment India will 
be vecking, and one hopes that at of friendly co-operation will be 
negotiates in mecting these demands, subject only to the reservation that, in view of 
the scale of India’s eerling balances, which may approach {1/000 millions ere peace 
acer he Deaf ods rere mar foro be sataied in this country. 
In relation to India's post-war projects now worked out by the 
Government of India, the one indefensible line of action would be to delay by is 
for any reason, political or economic. "As Lord Wavell insisted in his reoent 
to the Indian Legislature, while there it wide scope for development in India’s main 
industry, tre, there are ao commercial possibilities in India. "There 
are mineral resources still there is abundant labour, a portion whereof 
has now attained a considerable degree of technical skill, India has many experienced 
and cay men of business. Het fancial poion the end of the war thou be 


















a one. “Fhere are almost untimited markets, internal and external 

.”" Contrariwise, Fouts sive ia also has “ economic difficulties and dieilien™ 
including the pressure of an increasin, tion, Miteracy, inadequate communi 
cations, ete. “ Our great aim,” said Leet aration may be taken 
to rank as the most authoritative ex he py tnd intentions" must 
be to plan for economic and social gl pr retiree rnp ee 


general welfare. We must lift the poor man of India from poverty to security, 
pad, Sit health to vigour, from ignorance to understanding, and our rate of progress 
mart bo Jon bees See Petia are seamen Hon at tho ps of che Kandy 


and serv 

J FF he showed in. hie prom and efficacious handling of the food 
problem in Bengal, Lord Wavell i is a man of action, and the economic reconstruction 
programmes initiated by his predecessor have been speeded up since his arrival and 


are now attaining measurable and i: impressive dimensions. In their formulation the 
assistance of Provincial end State Governments and of non-official agencies and 
experts is being freely invaked and employed. The plane under discustion affecting 
the extention of hydroclecric power typify. the sale of action now in sight 
‘Addresing the Reconstruction Committee, Sir Ramisomi Mudaliar, now Suj 
Nemo afer stm sy member of the Binh War Cabinet, amphariod tat fom 
rn amir he eh as Cant, cops 

land, the adoption of of more scientific methods of cultivation, the narrowing of the 
margin between cultivable and uncultivable lands and the production of inorganic 
fertilizers at economic levels, Se a 
followed the development of electri 

ne EE pm pn about iissats of peerage 

1000 lowatts iting cay “ 
poking | fox vi considera in ie aoe Propane. Par 
See cece ee eee aceon eae eee eae 
tar ben mye de Province and Gey the Conrad Goverment er 
ary ti a may 

gma 8 choriating gency, and mae rap propre my hor ok 
‘Member, noted in his address to the Reconstruction Committee, “ without cheap and 
een indie Se Ae by donde 4 cool bene tond ‘As against thi 
tion in India grows in geometrical progression. ot this 
unlimited growth of population, what is available for cultivation is not merely a 
Hii amount of lend, but land whose fertity is diminishing year by year 
At every decade the negative balance between population and production is increasing 
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in an alarming degree, leaving India with an inheritance of poverty, more poverty, 
chronic poverty. fis industeialization alone which can drain away the cxccss of 
population which is exerting such enormous pressure on the land into gainful occupa- 
tions other than agriculture. In other countries the problem of reconstruction is 2 
problem of rehabilitation of industry which has been im existence, i Feoblese of 
reconstruction in India, as I sec it, is a problem mainly of industrializaton us 
distinguished from rehabilitation in the ultimate ecnse of the removal of chronic 
Hi a ne otentialities of fabaknenty) one ‘ India than 
h tialities improvement in are greater 
the Labour’ Member's analysis suggests; otherwise the food prospect would be dismal 
indeed. Dr. Maclagan Corrie, Indian Farest Service, addressing the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, recently estimated that with large-scale planning some 
170,000,000 acres of barant land (land dependent on the rains alone an: not irrigation) 
could be brought into full cultivation. Quoting American experience, he ai 
that the days of miracles are not past and that “India can make every one of its 
villages fit for beroes to live in if it follows the Tennessee Valley ‘Authority's 
example.” Continuing, he said: “The Army already possceses large of men 
trained to tractor driving, and also has machinery suitable for the pore of road- 
graders a1 t earth-moving machinery. These co emp! ling 
units and their ma to Provincial Governments for definite projects in districts 
which hhave appreciable numbers of demobilized men returning to them. Much 
realignment of sloping lands could be done by bulldozers and road-grader machines, 
The only additional machinery required would be trailer ploughs capable of subscil 
ploughing. ‘These could be readily made up in local workshops, copying the ty; 
already in use in the Ingram estate at Palwal. ‘Tractor power can be provided 
Bren-carriers if tractors are not available. Even the worst areas of deeply gullicd 
uplands can be brought ‘once again under ‘the plough by the use of nical 
tractors, road-graders, bulldozers, heavy subsoil ploughs, end even, where necessary, 
by use of explosives.” In other words, when Japan has been defeated, let the Indian 
‘Army, ota considerable percentage of it, be remobllised as a Civil Development Corps 
to mal lndia’s waste-lands capable i ins, luce, 
taba oepaty ato 


vegetables and fruit her increasi Popul 

India is fairly well equipped ith railway transport, subject only to post-war 
rectification of the deficiencies and arrears in rolling stock made apparent during the 
war period. Road development, however, is only in its infancy, and Lord Wavell is 
rightly giving high priority to road extension and improvement. A twenty-ycar 
programme tee building 400,000 miles of roads at a total cost of nearly {350,000,000 
Js auggested in a post-war devclopmegt plan lately issued by the Government of India 
Depecrment concerned, 

report suggests 8 unified and co-ordinated transport policy administered with 

the concurrence and cooperation of the Proviners and with the single purpose of 
providing cheap and efficient transport. This policy necessarily requires regulation 
and control of all forms of transport. There ate many gaps in the framework of 
Indian railways which only road transport can fll. Theiatroduction and develop- 
‘iment of motor transport in rural areas, the Committce say, will be of great advantage 
and benefit to the rural population as well as to rade and cpa Serpe 
Pronperity of the country as a whole. Its picture of future rural India is one wherein 
motor transport wil penetra tp the remotst viloges. connecting them with the 
main transport system, il a gradually increasing part in marketing 
between village dnd market town and in distribution between town and village. 
‘Thus che villager will have at his disposal modern means of transport and commutti- 
cation with the outside world, and medical attention and other social serviccs to no 
less proportionate degree than the town dweller. The Commitsee recommends that 
a start should be meade now cevang the wat, the. Central Government distributing 
new motor vehicles for uses and conditions red by it. A start mede now, 
besides lessening the magnitude of the post-war problem, will lay a strong foundation 
for future progress. An essential past of the plan is a co-ordination of rail and road 
transport to extract the maxitoum public advantage from both, but such a co-ordjna- 
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One ney feature in India’s post-war prospect is her possession of financial 
resources adequate to caver all but a fraction of the comprebensive development 
plans now in view. In a very able anzlysis embodied in an address tn the Osmania 

Iniversity the Honourable Mr. Ghi Mohammed, c1.2,, Finance Member, 
Hyderabad State, visualized the main features of the Indian position as it is likely to 
be when peace returns. Theve arc: 

(2) India has been turned from a debtor to a creditor country owning vast sterling 
balances in England against a large increase in her paper currency. 

(2) The mopping up that has been found possible hitherto, due to various 
mebgures, canner absoe’ provide a complete remedy for casing the situation to a 
satisfactory degree. 

(G) Ay soon as the war ends mare shipping should become available and the 


factories in Europe and America would cover to the manufacture of peace-time 
(4) The experience of the war has shown India the way towards greater indus- 
trialization. The Scerciary of Stute for India has definitely declared that the policy of 


the Government of the post-war period would be towards greater industrislization. 
(5) Any successful induatral "policy ‘of expansion and the consolidation of new 
industries started during the period of the war would involve the import of machinery 
and plant from Great Britain and America, as also the import of technical personnel 
troFe the opinion of ehis authori the recognition “ of our dependence for plant and 
9 of this authority “of our deper plant 
machinery and personnel mainly on Great Britain and to some extent on the U.S.A. 
should indicate the solution that should commend itself to people who have the 
industrial expansion of the country at heart. While the various committees of the 
Post-War Reconstruction Departments of the Governments in India are trying to find 
“their course through uncharted seas % should be possible to set up a committee in 
England, with a branch in the U.S.A., consisting of men or their represcn- 
tatives, representatives of the Government of , the Provinces and important 
Sate to sit fe London now and arrange in connor age manufacturers 
for bookin; aj in the post-war |, an obtaining necessary 
priorities for manufactore and shij and for settling terms in rod to fixation 
‘of prices.” He adds that jal and other “blueprints” should be ready and 
available for use by the committee . 
India’s political progress, owing to interns} disunity, may tarry. Por her economic 
retardation no excuse is possible. 


ASIA ON THE AIR: A RADIO REVIEW 
By Wnurrep Ho.mes 


Lisranme to the quarter's Home and Forecs programmes, one might imagine that 
only three countries in Asia—India, China, Japan—count or cven exist. It is right 
that these three giants should dominate the radio landscape, but that landscape is 
dangcrosly incomplete when Turkey, Asia Minor, the Arab Peninsula, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Romi in-Asia are left out, not to speak ‘of the countries swallowed by 
Japan in ber great drive to the south. "When the war is over Britain will have to 
make sone wise, imaginative and vital decisions concerning parts of the Asiatic 
continent. I public opinion does influence policy in our democracy, then it 
must slough off ignorance and indi now. It is the plain duty af responsible 

blicists to give ordinary non-<ravelling folk in this country the opportunity of 
Eoowin fg 28 much ax possible about the countris, peoples and rultures of the whole 

at ; 
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Japan now rules one-fifth of the human race—three hundred 
joudMoctncelecnrcr in the Univesity of Tokio and crete to eae 
Foreign Oftce, said in his talk on December 16. In promising them “ Asia tor the 
Aslatict” she speaks with « more dangerous voice than the German propegandiss 
ot the European “ New Order. 
“If all we had to offer,” went on Morris, “ were a return to the old state of 
affairs in our Far Eastern colonies, we certainly should not be welcomed back with 
open arms... Although these people do not want japanese domination, neither do 
they want anybody else's’ What they want is mare eration. 
helped . . . towards a real treedom and a real justice, So the reconditioning 
thon role te wae the problem whi wil ol canirone 1 ater we 
icici cnn eee eee 
eat Rea ae be ees ae pe 
jay la to“ mass i on 
a oe eth ce tt ur oe he Prle w h 

Gane tetera rane oe 
sasjocay ilbweracy, portant by 





stations in 
Samatea aod Jar’, Sieene of cell bee Dadeas cre painee oe Sur daand cle at 
bens of the Jxpancee East Asia CoProsperty Sphere..." Japancee might is 
ured for liberation, but that of the Anglo-Americans for subjugation and ez] 
ton.” Although the material beasts of Co-Prosperity may prove empty rs 
all but the Japanese, the reiterated appeals to national pride and race animosity are 


falling an walling and receptive ears. 

‘On February 1 Sir Gearge Schuster did some plain and realistic speaking, 
Present movement towards setting up autonomous States in India and the Far East— 
the “ Balkanization of South-East Asia ’—would in the end have a scrious effect on 
world and secunty. As centres of rivalry and intrigue by stronger Powers, 
these States mi; be em by entices ck nr aod knees hate hese te pee 
Bruannica before. He described ladies geographical position as “ nodal. 

“ This Jodian Clesan roa inane the most important of the great ateategical 
zones of the world. As Le pent pl Peace unbacked by power is a dream’; 
ao ls indepensetee. 3 Taye with to say to Indians. . . ‘ We stand on 
our past declaration. You are to frame your own Constitution snd choose independ 
ence if you so desire, but that can have no sure foundation unless we can together 
build a structure of world security.... To play yor fall pas part will involve the 
development of Indian armed forces and lusery. E believe: chet, om 

own 


PG 





realistic discussion of such matters all parties in India might come to see clearly 
the interests of our two nations ft in together and might then turn back to their 
in a new spirit 
Through an interview in “Close-Up with Leslie Mitchell, Forces listeners 
learned from Mr. Bhole, Lxbour Member of the Legilive ‘Assembly, shat the 
Flin of hs iow Usiouchbls ae sow making tr demands for a New 
‘Deal, and that 2 million of them are volunteers in the Army. They heard, 
of Indian workpeople are employed by {ndians and are 
ing > who has their interests at heart as well as those of 
his own community, harshly treated by them. They heard, too, of the rise of the 
Labour and Trade Union ovement in India, which, av the country becomes rapidly 
pa aa will play a more and more important part in the social structure of 


tate ime elementary questions about India, sent in by the public, were answered 
clearly and objectively | Lady Runganadhen on December 15 in the series “* Brash 
up your Empire.’ 

@ serious desire to reall; 
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-omnnaner, Sey germ Inia and gave « Traveller's Tale about“ Our 
Wat ty fed oe el” Aner pair of silk price fe 8 
village wedding, «one juror. iia Ee eae me 

Shiltiosa flea carte in, the mows Apr giadloen 
Sih knows Indie fhe Tomanes nt 
getic—not at all the mood and temper of India today. 

ted Present hich wan bucked ioe Tistening.time aime af § 3 should be 
pest which was in 9-30 .m., 

ised. China has her share of greedy, selfish said the speaker, “ but the 
average modern Chinese woman is just about woman I know. She has 
remained a genius in the art af living, for all her modernity and active participation 
in the war. She has charm, simplicity, calm—everything a woman have.” 


LINGUISTIC REFORM AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
IN THE NEW TURKEY 


By Bay Nuzuar Basa 
Be ection wo te 5 owes whic in the effort for social and ii 
People’ h help vplift and in 


cultural development of the masecs, there are ewo outstanding 

to investigate the Turkish and Turkish 7 
ri Arabic script, which was by the Turks afver were converted to 
‘was not only unsuitable to the structure of our lany but was 


Mi 
alto extremely difficult to acquire. ‘The learning of this old script was 90 sult chat 
students had to memorize the spelling and the pronunciation of the words. ‘Thus the 


‘The need for the simplification of the alphabet was realized by the late President 
Dacesatn Karnal Ararlcks Who: denied shoe in ercier to cates the cStcaral sending of 
the country and diminish the number Ae On ean: se tee tattooed me 
had to be cimuicates once S04 foe at Gn. Tune 22 2998; the inseenstional merals 
‘were adopted in place Arabic ones, and this constitut Deginning 
seform movement which culminated in the change of the script. 

‘inet ey 1938, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, ‘Auatirk during a festival held in Istanbul, 
his intention to adopt a new Turkish alphabet whose characters he would 
borrow from the Latin script. This speech was welcomed with great enthusiasm 
throughout the , and the nation, realizing the great adv: to the future of 
the country that would accrue from this reform, spantancously to learn and 
apcead the new script. Aferwnrds Mustais Reteal Atscil immedinaly or; 
por Foto eel ee eR RIL ST w UP 


was the development of very simple and complete! 
phonetic writing and reading. On November owetaber 5 of the tame year ¢ Grand Nath 


‘The ebandooment of the Arabic script and the sa 
the saving of an enormous amount of time in learning how to read and write, and at 
the sme ne gave ey tke Tork nguage «wing wis an eae hi 
character, With this reform the obstacle of Arabic script wes climinated and the 


road waa paved forthe culcaral progress which wat to prooced after this with leape 
‘As soon a3 this decision to adopt the new Turkish characters was taken special 
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courses called “‘ national schools" were opened in every part of the country, in the 
remotest villages as well asin the cines, ibe aim ol these schools was to acquaint 
the people with the new script ax quickly as posnble hese nationai schools were 
open to all citizens of all ages and sexes and to ulcerates as well as iterates, ‘These 

ional schools became so popular that watin a short ume they became crowded and 
had to be muluphed. Those who attended the natonal schools, atter passing an 
examination, were given a special certuhcate testitying that they conld read and write 
in the new script. “The success of these national schools is shown by the tact that 
within the short space of dame of two years one and a half million complete illiterate, 
who betore could nesther read nor write, were taught to read and write in the new 
characters. that time the percentage of illiteracy has been constantly snd 
enormously diminished. We owe this progres to the Sew script as well at to the 
mnt The odippeon at tas oe ton fe published i 

ocr ‘new script the newspapers were, for a time, in 
both the old and the new characters, with a guide on how to read the new scopt. 
Gradually the Arebic characters were completely abandoned and the newspapers 
came to be printed oaly in the new characters. 

Books also began to be published in the new script. Now all the publications are 
printed in the new characters, The new generation knows only the new scnpt and 
cannot read the old Arabic writing, 

Prot to the efficiency of the organization, the effort of the Government, and 
¢ enthusiasm and co-operation of the people, a retorm of amount importance 
was effected in an unbelievably abort time. Ee 

Through the far-sightednces of Kemal Acris and Ismet Inio, our new Pres 
dent, and the enthusiasm of the people, ‘urkcy now possesses the most modern and 
the tnont up-eodatescapt fn the oad 

Daring the lst cight and a half centuries the Turkish language had been invaded 
by an enormous quantity of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
had kept the opin! roma ee, dy ag comple trcign kuch 
grammar, had entered unto our language. 

‘The language had become so heterogeneous that it was difficult so teach it to the 


The maaner of people and tat Spoken by thos: Sil were eduestal Te sr cident 

chs of aay wa deal vo he cual pi te coat td had 

to be immediately remedied. sabe, anggsiai Usity. woe ett and ‘neni’ mine than, 

som aes ioe wee i eener tee which had paved the way for the 
a a - 

wih nen eds Aza outed he acy fe he Sty of he 

Turkish on Fay 3 932, The ame of this Society atc the purifcatin of 

the Tusk th Arle op Pein seme fil the gap cing 

between the langua, the public at large ite, nation 

eps “ata atuages As 





& uniform speech, Sasty end prontioa to the 7 
tasks fhe Seeicey coated Ss sable and will surely conince we lays 
Fle of prime importance in the cultural dev and future of our country. 

Inomediately after its establishment the Society proceeded to study ways and means 
by which this reform, of it importance to the future ot Turkish culture, 
could be carried out to the best advantage. 


ha can be eld wh iremity tha Somes a ie seierenea of 
jects, and in this success the chanj writis layed a t 
Se emia aeae & meena ee 

to compile the ‘Turkish words and terms which were still sur- 
wining in he! Bye 


language the lic masses, especis in the rural districts. 
Tet surviving wore Lad beet negld snd toured by Ue" Geman ine 
own language. The task undertaken by the Society was a gi ie co whic called 
Gara fot eipntantin that weld vad rasta in ne 
well as seaivode sod ges 


But k suceceded in its takk and achicred its goal Aa raul of this painstaking 
work, an enormous quantity of pure and suthentic Turkish words and terms, w! 
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vrere destined to replace the Arabic and Pendan terms that had invaded our language, 
were compiled and catalogued. a 

In this way the Society was able to restore to the Turkish language its incalculable 
richness in vorabalary a8 well es its clarity and precision. “The Society hes compiled 
zayp88 drawing, cards of pure Turkish aod terms ae well ox 9 Turkish 
oman index of 450 pages which contains 30,000 urkish equivalents of 75,000 
‘Arabic and Perian’ words. ‘The researches af the Sockcty continud ceaselesily otis 
subject, and every day new Turkish words are rediscovered and returned to our 


wan Sociry has publi logue 
iety has ished a i fical cat relating to all branches of 
learning, in which are contained pure ‘eakies cgufvalents,offinternational scien: 
tific terms. Further and more on this subject are being prepared. 
‘Thus the Society in a brief apace of time has not only contributed towards the purify 
gation and unity of our language, but has also formed the foundation of the scientific 
‘Turkish terminology which will enable students and readers to grasp the meaning of 
scientific ideas much more casily. 
“The Society published the results of the rescarches of its staff with a view to 
enlightening the specialists 25 well as the public in general. 
ty ay also undertaken to catry out a great tank of linguistic philoo 

by compiling’ dictionaries of Turkish idioms and’ a great Turkish encyclop: 
which will consist of many volumes. Their researches include also Turkish 
grammar and syntax. ‘The aims in this respect are to establish, to codify and to 
simplify the rulcs‘of our language, which is famous for its regularity among the 
languages of the world. ‘The work done in this field, when completed, will tae tate 
the teaching of Turkish, and thus will promote the power of self-expression of the 


fa audition to its original researches, the Society has undertaken to publish trans- 
lations of old texts as well os the leading forciga books on language and topics 
elated to it, as well as on general subjects, and make them available two the public at 
a low price. 

‘The sphere of activity of this is, however, not confined to the atudy of the 
Turkish language alone, but also inc! studies relating 0 Indo-European and other 
language families andthe determination ofthe relationship of the Turkish language 
to the other language groups, 

“The highly efficient end well-trained staff of this Society includes competent 
authorities on the Ural-Altaic languages as well as capable experts who have special- 
ized in the study of most of the leading languages of the world. Each expert works 
in his field, but in matters concerning studies on comparative linguistics or philology, 
and on guestions of the interrclationship between Turkish and other languay 
ups, these experts work as a well-concerted team and contribute collectively to the 
iscovery of truth. 

Under the old régime very little attention was given to history, which consisted 
mainly of descriptions of the doings of the Ottoman dynasty, The national and the 
cultural significance of history was not ated, and the historians of the time 
contented themselves, for the most part, with using as texts, even on Ottoman history, 
ranslations from the Western authors. These books written by forcign authors were 
not only it uate in substance and full of errors, which were due to the lack of 
knowledge of the Turkish language on the part of the authors, as well as the lack of 
access to original documents which enable them to draw a true picture of 
Turkish but also often had beca writtca with 2 prejudice against the Turks. 

‘Owing to the lack of proper guidance in the historical studies of the time there 

i and consequently the resules were often defective. As a 
result of this neglect the history of the Turks, especially its earliest phases, was in 
considerable obscurity. Such a state of affoirs, to detrimental to the cultural standing 
and uplift of the country, could not be allowed to continue and had to be revised at 
the carliest possible moment. It was of paramount importance to the nation to know 
its past history correctly and the réle played in the development of ci ion from 
the Neolithic Age, when the foundations of modern civilization were Jaid, down ta 


the present. 
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Asa direct result of this 
founded, under the 
‘The members 





b 
a full share had tobe given to the spade, which would complete the evidence of 
written documents as well as bring to light the periods when there was no writing. 


Only by the co-operation of these two methods, as well as others, could a com 
fay be enim, ‘Thus the Society ‘tackled ita from the historical, ae 
pologil, archeological, linguistic and points and incorporated the 
results in its work. 


‘The joint studies in these fields rise co the Turkish historical chesis. 

The results of research in all fields were first published in a hook called 
The General Ousline of History, which was followed by A General History in four 
oles, wich wat evaed a6 a text, ec ike 

As [ have pointed out above, a great part of the effort of the Society is spent in 
excavations in Turkey. Also excavations in Egypt, Syri2, Mesopotamia, Iran and 
other neighbouring places have been t 
+ Since 1933 the Society has excavated in Tt a number of prehistoric and 
historic sites, These include excavations at Ablatlibel, Karalar, Galliidag, Alahiiyiik, 
Thrace, Etiyokusu (where Mousterian cultural remains were found ra sit), Pazarli, 
Istanbul, Ankara, Karoplu, ete. 

The excavations of the Historical Society are being continued at Konya, Alaca- 
hijyak, Karaofiu and at Samsun (Diindartepe, etc.). igh these excavations the 
course of the bygone historic and prehistoric civilizations has been brought to light. 
‘The scientific reports of these excavations are published by the Society both in 
Turkish and in foreign languages, and are made available to the leading higher 
institutions al 

In addition to these archxological the Socis ishes a quarterly journal 
called Bellesen, dealing with hist nd related mubjeea in ahich ae published the 
original brief reports of the research workers. The articles are published in Turkish, 
but some of them are also published in foreign languages. Tn addition the Society 
publishes memoirs and original books by and non-members and encourages 
research in all the fields with which it is concerned. The Society alto translates 
authors into Turkish and makes them available to the public at a low price. 

The Society has held congresses in which the various problems were 
discussed and ight to light. Furthermore, the Society participates actively in ali 
the international anthropological, or jcal and psec congresses and con 
ferences, and delegates Society notify thei ign colleagues of their 
discoveries and researches 16 Turkey. pra 

Moreover, the Society organizes each year lectures its members or the staff of 
the Faculty of Language, History and Geography, which are open to all interested in 


Society is located in a section of the Faculty of Language, History and 
Geography of the University of Ankara, and is in close touch with the Department af 
‘Museums and Antiquities of the Ministry of Public Education, and co-operates with 
it in the protection of the historical monuments. The Society also gives fellowships 
to students graduating in history and thus enables them to study at the university. 
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WAR-TIME TURKEY BUILDS FOR PEACE 
By Avexanper Henperson 


Tux forei, in Turkey, especially the journalist, business man and diplomat, spends 
Fe ee eae oe et es cos ca his particular job that he is 
apt to forget how many millions of Turkey's population seldom think about the war 
at all, In fact, to the majority of the Turkish the great battles taking place in 
Europe seem ‘very far away indeed. How far is not immediately obvious to the 
inhabitant of Istanbul and Ankara; it is pot until one in travelling across the lonely, 
desolate plateau of Central Anatolia or through the pascs of the Taurus that the 
divtance-peychological even more than geographical—eepersting Turkey from 
E ™m: ii fully fele, 

the actual size of the land masa of Asiatic Turkcy is not always clearly realized. 
In a country that stretches from west to cast about 1,000 miles--a distance greater 
than that between Berlin and Moscow—the effective separation of town from town is, 
from the human point of view, even than the mere mileage on the may 
because of the absence of rapid communications. The main railways are single-tra 
lines only, and along them cven so-called express trains move at what to the Western 
European sccms # snail's pace. Modern motor roads hardly exist. Under these 
conditions life remains static; the hundreds of small towns and villages scattered 
about the vast territory of Anatolia remain isolated from the outside world as they 
have done for centurics. Even towns on the main railway see pore a rhythm of 
life far removed from that of industrialized Europe. Amidst the astonishing 
romantic landscapes presented, for instance, by such a town as Nigde, where the 
brown mud-built houses, terraced on a bluff, are accented by jar and cy; 


inst mountains of pearly rey and blue, it is difficult to remember the iz 
chimneys of Sheffield or {idbutg, to consider the importance of a bomber raid of 
military objectives, or to take « lively interest in the pr for the sccond front. 


And once outside the main towns which are the points of contact with Europe and 
the present day, one feels a thousand miles and a thousand years from the world of 
newspaper headlines, So much of Turkey is logically suill in the tenth century. 
In a country where aver three-quarters of the population cannot read or write the 
conflicts of the nations, of rival political systems, are not readily understood of even. 
seen as matters that demand attention and understanding. For the Anatolian peasant 
the roe for the next harvest is rightly of more interest than the future organiza- 
tion of Europe. 

Even in the main cities—in Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir—the majority of the 
population pursues ita various vocations without much thought to the war, except in 
so far as it is responsible for the rise in the cost of living. The people of Turkey stil] 
have time for the interests of peace; they are fortunate enough to be able even in the 

of a world struggle to the human amenities of their homeland. 
Notable among activities of this kind is the town-planning scheme being carried 
through in Istanbul. 

Just before I left Turkey, Dr. Lat Kirdar, the Vali of Istanbul, presented me 
with a copy of the handsomely illustrated volume which he has had published to 
record the work done during the past few years in restoring Istanbul's ancient monu- 
roents and basldingn in lying out new avenics and equarce in clearing away ol 
broken-down in, beautifying the city. aphe print 
0 this book, which conv aide by thle tee a ek the new, mec aeeaiee tigen 1 

achievement. 


Much of the work hat been done during the past four years, and some quarters of 
both Beyosie (Pera) and old Istanbul must now be unrecognizable to those who have 
not visited the city since the war, 

In 1940 the big ferro-concrete Emindnii Halkevi (People's House) was opened in 
Tetanbul; tikewise 2 new Customs house on Galsta Quay, with a restaurant looking 
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out over the Marmara; and in Beyoglu the Municipal Casino (a restaurant, dancing- 
floor ad night-<lub; not, as the name suggests, 2 gambling esteblishment). ‘There 
follawed the rearrangement and replanting af the garden on the ste of the old Petit 
‘Champs and of the road leading from the British Embassy to Bank Strect and Galata 
Bridge, the laying out xt lawns and flowerbeds in Taksim Square, and frally the 
opening of a big place with trees and grass on the site ill 

pied which formerly extended from the north side of Taksim Square, 

When I arrived in Istanbul in 1940 the old barracks, though already condemned. 
for demolition, still stood; with its biscuit-coloured plaster facade, its small pointed 
windows and onion-shaped cupolas it looked like a picturebook illustration of the 
ald Turkey. Seen for the first time against a green and indigo evening sky, the 
crumbling masonry, abandoned to the rats and swallows save for one cellar lit by the 
flickering oilJamp of an old watchman, had secmed the melancholy symbol of a 
bygone justy soldiers’ empire, had conjured up an image of # vast trail of territory 
baking in the sun for league after league through the Middle East, and across whi 
crinkled Jong, straggling lines of dun, shriveled troops. 
cartload of rubble been taken away. In the place of the barracks gradually 
‘emerged the Inonii Promenade, with its neat gravel paths, rows of acacias and recl- 
angles of lawn, 

‘Over on the Istanbul side of the Golden Horn another development of which the 
‘Municipality is proud is the wide Atatiirk Boulevard, which has been driven throu; 
an area of crumbling hovels and waste land straight from the Ghazi Bridge (or Old 
Fridge, as it is mote usually known) up to the Aqueduct of Valens & gan 
Kemer), which now stands out impressively against the sky, its silhouette un! 
by the tumble-down dwellings that formerly encumbered the foreground. The 
Atavirk Boulevard still looks raw and unpolished, but when the trees have grown 
and the harsh whitencas of new concrete has mellowed it will be a fine shady avenue 
and a pleasant place for a stroll. 

Both this development and the Innit Promenade have brought aif, light and order 
into what were before unsightly, dilapidated areas. Those who like jue 
squaloc will no doubt regret this inoduction of geometrical tidiness. But the Turks 
of today in gencral are more attracted by the new than the old, and welcome this 
modernization of their greatest city. 

Both Turks and foreigners in “Purkey sometimes wonder how it is possible to find 
money for this town-planning work at a time when the country is ssid to be suffering 
scrious economic dislocation as a result of the war, and some critics think the money 
might well be used for other purposes. However that may be, cven more elaborate 
schemes are in ration for, new parks, new highways to be driven through 
crowded quarters of the city, and even for an underground. Tt is hoped that most of 
these projects will be completed by 1953, when Turkey will celebrate on a grand 
scale the five hundredth anniversary of the conquest of Constantinople by Mehmed II, 

During and after the Kemalist revolution Istanbul was neglected for some years 
and Ankara was the spoilt child of the Republic. Now something is being done to 
restore the balance. I have heard it suggested among Turkish officials that the 
country will make a big effort after the war to secure more tourist trafic 
the had in the past. In this Istanbul will clearly claim a major share, and no 
doubt on a long view the expenditure on cleaning up the city is a worth-while 
investment. Even more useful, however, than aephakt roads or public squares, which, 
it must be admitted, are banal in sespn and have nothing distincavely Turkish 
about them, would te the provision more good hotels, Istanbul is Sngularly 

si in this res at present possesses only one hotel of normal 
European Treads of eceliness and comfort. So far the Municipality has donc 
nothing in this matter. 

The of Istanbul ig no longer the bustling scene it was before the war. All 
Allied shipping has since 1941 been diverted to Mersin and Iskenderun. The twin 
Romanian luxe liners Bessarabia and Trensylvania, which used to do the round 
trip Constantza-{stanbul-Pireus-Alcxsndria, have idled away the past three yeara in 
the Bosphorus, and few Axis vesscls pass through the Straits now. The arrival of an 
occasional German tanker is a matter for comment, especially if, as happens now and 
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thea, she puts in with a gaping hole in her plates from mine or torpedo. The 
prtion falMersin and lakesderaa is just the coutrary. ‘Ton after ton of ‘merchandise 
fom Britain pours into these ports, which were never intended to bandle the amount 
of texffic imposed oo them by the exigencies of war. ‘The result is that, despite the 
improved port ingallatons supplied by Britin, goods remain for months and even 
years awaiting reshipment to Izmir or 

hecomsing more Thin, ler coomopoltean, "Alter fhe war this developmcne will Be 

more Turkish, war this wil 

accentuated. Embassies and consulates now packed with busy staGs will return to 
ir peacetime somnolence; the marble-floored corridars along which the high heels 
‘of typists click briskly will be silent once more. ‘The foreigners will depart. 

the permanent foreign residents, the British, American, Prench, German and other 
colobics, will grow fess umerous and lese influential. ‘Already’ their one-time glory 
is much dimmed. ‘The minorities, too—the Grecks, Armenians and Je ve 
Iearned their uniny ; the verlik tax (capital levy) showed the non-Muslim that 
Fe a ae ae ney ions which tated the varlik and other 

‘cost necessi an 

axe; Furkey docs fot make the Impresioa of a couniry suffering ecanomie hard. 
ship.” Prices have risen to fantastic heights, but many people seem able to pay them. 
For instance, a man's suit now costs around £35 sterling, a pair of shoes from £7 to 
£10. The ordinary necessities of fife cost faF more than in Britain: mugar is je. a 
Pound, Aour 2s. od., butter 58. 6d., coffer 92., and tea 303. The people who have 
Suffered from this increase in the cost of living are those with fixed focomes, Govern 


é 





meat and municipal cm; and the like, and the numerically small class of 
industrial workers. The Turkish merchant and the peasants appear to have pros- 
ered. During the past year expecially numbers of the richer pearats have come into 
tanbul with money to spend and have bought themselves house property, furniture, 
evenings at night cluby, and osher prodyot of civilization, a 
In i begins on June ©, Government 
recognized the’ difficulties of Jick Gea sslades aad 


d family 
sllowances for public servants teceving sccall salaries on an asceoding ecale graded 

ing tw the number of children in the family. A further budpetary provision 
was for periodical distributions of food and clothing to officials. ‘These measures 
were taken on the recommendation of a People’s Party Committee set up to enquire 
into the growing number of cases of corruption in public offices, 

There seem to be further evidence of Turkey's prosperity in the sizeof the 
3944 Budget, which estimates expenditure at 1,000 million Turkish pounds (approxi- 
mately {142 millions), or three times the 1939 total, and which, according to the 
Minister of Finance, will be met from the regular sources of revenve without addi- 
ional taxation. Of the 1,000 million lira, » sum of 548 million lira is earried on the 
ordinary Budget. Only 2 part of thir is allocated two defence; further expenditure for 
malitary purpores amounting to at much as the total ordinary Budget, is covered by 
periodi 


grants of extraordinary credits. 
One of the surprising things about Turkey's administration which is not often 
noted is the amount of money spent on propa; The Bagvekéies Matbnas Ureum 
Madarlaga (Press Bureau attached to the Prime Minister's office) is, in effect, a 


Ministry of and more than the Ministry of Commerce and about 
auch es the Missy af Cemammnnications. Most of the work of the Brew Bureau 
is done inside Turkey, but it eeeme certain that there will be a considerable increase in 
Gout of tai’ Fhe eppointancat of Pre attachta st Turkey's mew inportaut foreign 
ons of this. i at Turkey's most important fore 
Missions has been under consideration for some time ee jects for more 
broadcasts in foreign languages, especially English, an evelopment of nevs- 
reels and documentary shone Turkey, "The head of the Pres Bureau, Ba 
Selim Sarper, is one of the most forceful and able of the younger men in Turkid 
ic life and seems certain of a distinguished future. It would not be surprising if 
were one day to become Foreign Minister. 


N[200t ose 
ppect—- as! 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT PERSIA 


By H. D. Graves Law, c.1.8. 


He the Land faite be si 
His father smiled grimly. “That is impossible,” he said. 
Why iis imposible?” asked the bop 
« After shree shousand years of freedom,” sasd his fosher, “it conwds be lost.” 
“Bus why not?” his som asked, 
* You don’t know what three shousend years are.” 
(C' Guerslle,” by Loan Dowsawt.) 


‘A skins paragraph in the newspapers informed us a short while ago that the Persian 
Leyauon in London hed been Tae to the sat of an Etsbay. ‘This, for the 
“man in the street in this country, was the posticript, the welcome posticript, to 
the ‘Ichran Canterenee; the wadernioing of what Pena has done and endured in 
these Laat few difficult years. ‘Yo those who had the good fortune to be associated 


meeting there under that most hospitable rool the Persian Minister, his HE 

Sayyid Hossan ‘Taquzadeh, who presided over those many social occasions with 

peculiar charm and dignity, it meant much more than that. To them it gave a lively 
nal satisiacuon; lor there was something almost unique about the Persian 
von: these gatherings had an atmosphere of fricnuliness and informality which 


‘Yet those who studied the many serious and wellinformed articles about Persiz 
which have appeared in this country in the or two must have reached the 
conclusion that all is not well with Persia; is struggling to introduce demo- 
cratic government in face of a number of difficulties, politcal, financial, economic, 
which are accentuated by the long-continued presence of Ibeit Allied— 
troops in her midat; that and even some of her leaders are suffering from 
9 sense of frustration and drift, even air. 


‘All these problems arc real, all these dificulties serious, But it may be worth 


of independent existence, this land with its great past and great traditions, is, i 
"Gnished,"" at lease mortally sick; that the Hl fo is 
irremediable, the lack af education, the 
almoat too deep for hope. Not very long ago, Rahnumé, that eminent writer and 
patriot, wrote a leading article in, his paper Inds on che subject of the a 
* thoughts."* He said a of 
from 


Is there any reason to aceept without question the 7 
“ extreme sickness " which we get from a study of the Persian Press aa a whole? We 
would all prefer to believe, and I think we have reason to believe, that much « 





© Irda, December 28, 1943. 
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is is wrong, that the call of Mas’Sdi, the editor of Itsidédt,* to the Govern 
ment and people of Persia to “renew the life af the country," to “abendon 
imism and despair,” is one which must be answered, which indeed is already 


a gruelling time; no one will deny that; though her 
less than w the lee of many of the counmes of E oe at 
hhas given proof of her determined will to survival, the great 

and the plentiful signs which exist of an awakening and a 
curionty make it impossible to suppose that her genius 1 


ituation—so far as the of the mind and spirit of Persia 
to be that Persia has hed to make too rapid a jump ioto the 
. We more fortunate people in the West went through a slow and 
education in the art of reading, not least in the direction of intel- 


F 






damy 
sa unexpected irons of toch 
and expensslon, the Partan sein rocked about sneaaly.. Soon it will acquire a more 
eq! But in the how is Persia reacting to this situa- 
tion? about the Press, to start with? The recoil of the sprin brought into 

the open a thousand suppressed voices. Newspapers sprang, Up m 

it there ay many as sixty of seven 
ily papers in Tehran, Today may be well over forty. What do they sayi 
‘What is their P say oe thes canes ae Deiat watered be Go ape om 
those few papers which find their way to thia country) they concern ives for 
the roost part with politics, current social and economic problems, world news. 1 have 
already mentioned the Inés, edited by Rahnumé. A random selection of four recent 
eevee shows thar be, hes’ devored bis leading articies 00 the iolowing ace! the 
fight it ium and alcohol; the of operators; education in 
colleges of in; the lessons for Persia of the eventa of August iggtt All of 
them thoughtful articles on important subjects. But one the most infiu- 
tial Persian newspapers, if not in vain, yet without much of success, for 

discussions of mare gerantl, mare colarat jecta: for reviews of for lit 
debate, for the ventilation of topics of cveryay interest through the (0 vs) 
familiar “ corres} columns ”; for interesting and intelligent criticism 
is to be seen at the cinema or heard on the radio. As to the circulation of these papers 








increase in the supply of and printing facilitics, fet alone all the literary talent 
which is there, fat the creation of literature Of a more permanent value. ‘The question, 
then, suggests inelf: Does the Persian Press get at the people or reflect or lead the 

Press? Io there, 








© Issue of December 14, 1943. ; 
+ When the Allied forces entered Persia and Reza Shah abdicated in favour of his 
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of his fancy in his more playful vein, do the stories of Jamdlz4deh and others like 
him reach the man ar only ie few? 

"The answer probably is that there is not and cannot be a popular Press or popular 
literature, for the simple reason that the mass of the people is still . For 
centuries the story-teller hed his niche in the cultural life of the people. Children's 
Boorse the family nuree or the grandmather was the ropoctory of @ peton wealth 

use ily nurse or ‘was the repository of a perfect wealth 
of such stories and fables, But the mory-cllers are dying out, the did nurses are 





ing away. What is to take their 2 Is it nots and encouragi: 
Pirtene that tive new Children's ‘Newapoper| fan Nikdldn) which recently made ie 
Pow in ‘Tehran has already, after a few of life, reached a circulation of some 


20,000 copies a week? For the first time the Persian bay and girl can read and enjoy 
adventure storics such as “Rupert of Henzau”—but only in Persian translation. 
‘The time may come soon when they will have their own romances, perhaps even 
their own Persian Sherlock Holmes! 

In the preface to his collection of short stotics, Once upon a Time,® Jamélzideh 
offers an answer to the question why this should be so—why Persia, with its cen- 
turies of literary culture and tradition, should have fallen behin ‘Whether or 
not he is correct in his suggestion that “ despotism ” (istibddd), the political system 
under which Persia was guided for so many years, is responsible tor the fact that in 
his country only the Tew have shared in the progress of thought and culture, there is 
ao doubt as to the truth of his conchisions: that as a result of the lack of a more 
general education Persian writers have hitherto addressed their thoughts to the few, 
not to the many; that a bare handful of the people can enjoy literatures that even 23 
to style there is a broad chasm between the spoken idiom of the people and the 
srl woe oa hs aa a oe Hse atone th gest needs in Persia 
(apart from a wi increate in education) is the clothin in 
GEES tae shane" people will wadrseana and in an idioon race se de Bo 
which they will enjoy—the novel which he describes as being, in Europe, “ one of 
the mightiest pillars of culture." Once upon a Time is an exsy, brilliant and witty, 
in which Jamdlz4deh puts his own theory into practice. Another writer of fiction 
who is eapidly coming to oocupy a peculiar and much-dchated place In contem 
porary Persian literature is Sédiq i Hiddyat. It would be rash presumy 
indved the height of folly—for a forcigner to attempt an estimate of Hiddyat’s 
Position in Persian literature today or tomerrow. “Among thoes competent to judge, 

is literary style, even the content of his stories, are the subject of most divergent 
views. But this much I dare to suggest: that Hiddyst has much to say, that he says 
it in an original, even an arresting, manner; that he has imagination and insight: s0 


that, although he writes often of what are to a foreigner unfamiliar in 
unfamiliar surroundings, their sorrows, dreams and tragedies have a vivid, even a 
haunting, reality. 


Whether Hidéyat isu very great writer or just a clever writer, of whether he is an 
unfortunate and regrettable accident, docs not sem to me to be the important 
westion. What is important, what we would dearly like to know, is whether 
idSyat is or is not an isolated phenomenan. Whether he is or is not a pioneer, to 
be followed by others, in forming a new school of fiction in Persia. That the ques- 
tion arouses interest and discussion, that there should be a debate sbout it at all, ia 
surely a healthy siga. It can scarcely be denied that in a field where there are so few 
fellow-workery in Persia today--indeed, for that very reason Hidéyat is a force to 
be reckoned with on any account and by any standards. 

‘And now a new cultaral monthly review bas been started in Tehran (to which, by 
the way, Hiddyat himself is a regular contributor) called Sukhan. ‘This review, the 
first of fis kind, appeared in Tehran in the early summer of 1943 under the director- 
ship of Zebih Uilee Safd and the editorial control of Parviz Natal i Khanlari. The 
contents of thia review are illuminating and ing. For besides articles on 


such familiar topics as educational policy, economics, and phil y, there is 
Tregular exist of erusfationy of Eaplay Ceeshy Chinede und? Areeticcs poeta 


© Yaki Béd Yekt Nabéd. Second edition. Tehran, 1942. 
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articles on music, and critical literary articles. Every istue reveals, so far, a wish and 
paints ie TT me life of oF Soon ees lead oakea for, in matters of 
und, to of iresh streams idea on to parched plains, 

‘Where do the traditionalists reand in all this? ‘What about the greze macters of 
Persian literature of the past which have for so many centuries commanded the 
respect and devotion of people? Firdausi, Hafiz, Rumi, Nizami, Saadi—these 
names have for so long enshrined the very genius of Persia, Are their standards 1 
be forgotten? Are their classical masterpieces to be relegated to the muscum, to 
become a heritage of the past instead of a part of the living present? ‘The question 
has only to be put to be answered with a vigarous “No.” On the contrary, they are 
part of the national life of Persia. And, further, there is a tremendous amount of 
work being done, and still waiting to be donc, not only on the preparation of 
authoritative texts of some of the classics, but on actual salvage operations. ‘These is, 
it ia certain, a large hidden treasure of important works of the past existing in 
manuxript in all sorts of places of which even the cataloguing, fet clone the editin 
and printing, has still to be done, But those tasks and the devetion to the past whick 
will fulfil them need not preclude an alert realization of what is bcing written and 
said today. In a serics of thoughtful articles entitied “ Yesterday and Today,” 
Khanlari, the editor of Sugsan, draws balance-shect as between the ancient and 
the modern. He docs not spare the ‘unformed literary taste and uncertain standards 
of much of “ modern” Persian literature; he res the ignorance of the classics of 
which many writers of tnday are guilty. But alto he is not afraid to argue that the 
old masters did not say the last word, that to imitate too slavishly the past in syle 
and in idea is to be divorced from the realitics of today. His further point that 
great writcrs of the past were themselves remote from the life and thoughts of the 
eople of their time will be body contested. And surely that could never be said of 

ii, who is both now and far all time the very living embodiment of Persian wit 
and wisdom, But we must agree with Khanlari's reflection that modern ways and 
modern times have worked 2 profound change in the relations between writer and 
reader. Although universal education in Persia is still only a ten-year in its 
infancy, the reading public in Persia has inctessed of recent years. art of 

inting and the business of publishing have brought contemporary literature to the 
reach of large numbers of peoples and the writer of twday is not only more 
independent of patronage than the writer of the old days, but has a ifferent 
public to cater for. thoughts of writer and reader’ must be fused together; 
everyday problems must be discussed in the language of the day. 

All this is suggestive, thought-provoking; though it still ‘eaves unanswered the 
question of how who cannot read arc to be a} |. But now the radio 
and the cinema have opened entirely new channels for the spread of ideas, of 
amusement, and of culture. What a revolution! If modern fiction can still be read 
only by the few, it can be heard by the on the wireless; if the art of the drama 
fn backward in Persia, radio plays tan (and do) take the place of the stage play. And 
OM Ridip Tehran, which bogan wri four Apri 

Radio Tehran, whicl ite lif 3 ago, in April, 1940, now gives a 
balanced programme of eij and a half houre a day. tt le trae that as 4et the 
number of reeciving sets in Persia is small—far too small. But time will remedy 
that. Tse influence is only at the beginning. News, physical exercises, Eastern and 
‘Western music, literary talks, general talks on education, health and hygiene, scicn- 
tific talks—what an enormous, what an unlimited vista of opportunity is there for 
education, for entertainment, for bringing the wisdom of the past end the culture of 
the to ever-wider circles of the lic t 

where neither the printed word is understood, nor the wireless heard, the 
cinema screen gives its pictured message. There are some cinemas in Persia: 
several, of the most up-to-date kind, in the capital; others in all the large towns. But 
the most startling phenomenon is the mobile cinema van, of which some half-dozen 
are continuslly touring Persia and bringing to the most remote villages, over the 
most difficult roads, fh the dust of ‘summer and the snaws of winter, the news 
‘af the world, the triu of Hollywood and Ealing, and the universal Mickey 
Mouse. Can it be that in the province of jan, for instance, the 
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monthly attendance at these performances has boen as high as 120,000? Yet so we 
have been told. ‘We hear that in the Kerman Aol as one-third of the 
population of the villages curn out. Whether these shows are held in village halls or 
inthe open strect, thear larity is almost embarrassing to the operators and staff. 
Te in a case very nearly of “roves, roses all the way,” a tunphal frocmion marked 
by ice-creams, and applause. ‘The unfamilice aight and fury of 
Jarge tanks and bombers may frighten a few of the more simple souls, but the world 
at war by no means even a lage proportion of what they ses; nor isthe fantastic 
or amusing. Romantic “features “Lady Hamilton” have been seen and 


‘very many people. Per! 
is Pewee Counce beautiful 














fi wid which ome of ie cma proper it 
barely be persuaded to part. cee she row the highest to the lowest, 
‘At one place in Kerman jhe aes in a street, a Kurdish 
trbesman was heard to call out to a friend ariving late, “Flurry up, and come and 
see Paradise,” to which 2 spectator who had ween Victory,” which 
was to follow in the programme, added the remark, “ Yes, tod shen that you'll be 


seeing hell P” 

"The film, like the radio_pethaps even more than the radio—offers enormous 
possibilities of educating public opinion, of which the British Council in Persia and 
the Persian Government authorities are already taking full advantage. It can and 
does reach not only the youth of the country in the schools, but the masses beyond 
the reach of ordinary education. 

‘The curiosity which is being aroused in all manner of directions is coming to 
focus itself to a quite considerable exteat on Pe land, on things English, on the 
ways of life in this country. There is growing in ‘an almost insatiable appetite 
for learning Eogisn. for ss fr Eos ‘books (and not only “ Penguins” and 
detective storics by any means) es cow? and magazines, for translations 
of English writing itp Persian. an order placed 
recently with a ptbsbing by ape is End cy Ochre | Pekar that the men 
tnd women in such a variety of co: ‘ary English 
journalism, Vogue and the Film weak m the Sphore and the Picturt-Goer one can 





understand. But it is certainly il to find that a Persian bookseller can feel 
jie’ in ordering nee incnaiderble quanta of che Dancing Timer, Weldon 
Dressmaker and Catalogue of Fashions, Archisccture Ilustraicd, and Health ond 


Strength, the Melody Maker and Constructional Engineering. 
A change is indeed coming over the miod of Pertia today. It is of tremendous 
importance thet the opportunity should be selzed and that the flow of thought should 
be guided hy wisdom and careful and generous planning. ‘The translation of the 
beat of conternporary English literature as well as o€ the masterpieces of the past into 
the Persian Inn fe Tue be skilfully and scdulourly carried out.* ‘The task has 
only just been ‘Where some notable Persian writers (including one or two 
naw working with vs in London) have shown the way, let others follow. 
brilliant translation of The Hound of Heaven by Mujtaté Minovict into which 
has packed 90 much sympathetic insight and such a vivid sense of the sound of 
Jaaguage, it Jet ws hope, only the forerunner of many others which must cote ffom 


his 
The knowledge gained by a study of the works of the best foreign writers and of 
their methods and technique will, however, only be of value to Persia if her weitere 


3 


refuse to allow themselves to be influenced. if their thought is creative and 
not just imitative, and their approach Cssentially Persian ax, let ws say, 
Anthony Trollope is esseatially English or Damon Runyan American, Whatever 


new ine may are ot eran eit of tay mow be tt te ate 
of his own country. Hijézi, for instance, may remind an Englishman o} 
Gharice Lamb, but he is troroughly and properly Persien : his delightful casay, A 





© This, of course, will have to be a two-way traffic. But that is another story. 
+ Published in the firet issue of the Résgér i New, London, 1942. 
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No-Ruz Diversion,”* tocalls the, benuties of Sihicuain just a Keeah as the sounds of 
the bazaars and the Persian countryside li | ges of The 

LAr aan lost ker Husbandt oc the smell of the sea at Bushire in The Lead 
Soldier. 

‘What part will women play in all tls? That question has still eo be answered. 
‘That there is an opening for the women of Persia in many spheres of work for their 
countrys recog zed on all edes. The ” women’ s movermen wader the prtronage 

wit ‘personal support imperial lajesty Queen Fawaich, is an 
ized movement, The women of Persia have te elods ade Rezé- 
fich Shafaq said in a cecont address to them, in the three spheres of cconomic, 
moral and social fife. The profession of literature, the cultivation of the arts, is 
snother ephere in: whick can contribute much and in which can follow the 
iven to them by Parvin I'tisém{, that distinguished poctess of modern Persia. 
‘Tehran Radio has its women announcers, and a new monthly magazine 
Aly enn de wore nena end fora 
launched. ‘The doar, in fact, is ajar. 

It would be pure self-deception to deny that there are many and grievous anxicties 
facing Persia now. ‘They pres heavily ox the country with ax insistence which is the 
more alarmin, 1h una they have come suddenly. a together, at a time when the 
Bands of ber leaders are not entirely free. The creation of literature, the growth of 

icas and forms of expression are perheps difficult in times like these, when 
politics and questions of internal economy and reform inevitably claim so much 
attention, But given time and energy and tranquillity to work out these problem in 
her own way—and the Tchran announcement gives pal peseer brent tpn 
the time and the opportunity-—given the sympathy and encouragement of all tose 
whe love Persla, whe admire bet paat and stopect her hopes of increased freedot m and 

ity today, then she will find the answers. Sho will find at hs ime siene the 
isure to the thought and poctry and art of her people which (as Viscount 
‘Waveil has recently said in 2 very different connection and to another people) is *' the 
salt of life.” The tide has begun to flow, there is no doubt about that. e signs 
are there, plan to be ween. But ifthe movement is to live and expand, it needs help 
and encouragement from outside as well as from the source of its own inner stret 
‘The glories of the past are there for all time; they can never be forgotten. But 
er verten ae fe eee hee mas 


“Only one thing will save us,” says one of the characters in Prokosch’s novel 
The Conspirators, the divine fire of the people. Words like ‘freedom * will only 
save us when they point to the future and not to the past; when they point to action 
and not to memory; when they point to enthusiasm and change, not to caution and 


self. 

Shsnge snd enthusiasm; but, above all, enthusiasm. There is a change, dee; 
dows, ln Persia; and not oaly of the surlace. ‘One hears on all sides the beating of 
many wings, 








PERSIAN JONES* 
By A. J. Anszany 


“Ha too, whom Indus and the Ganges mourn, 
‘The glory of their banks, from Isis torn, 
In learning’s strength is fled, in judgment’s prime, 
In scenes temp'rai, various, and slimes 
‘Yo him familiar cvery legal doom, 
‘The courts of Athens, othe tolls of Rone, 
Or Hindoo Vedas taught; for him the Muse 
Distill'd from every flow'r Hyblxan dews; 
Firm, when exalted, in demeanour grave, 
Mescy and truth were his, he lov'd to save. 
lis mind callected; at opinion’s shock 
Jonas stood unmov'd, and from the Christian rock, 
‘Corlestial brightness beaming on his breast, 
Tle saw the Stax, and worshipp'd in the East.” 


With thesc Jincs the anonymous author of The Pursuits of Literarere paid tribute 
in his fourth Dialogue, first published in July, 1797, to a great scholar and a great man 
who bad died three yeara previously at Calcutta. ‘The name of Sir William Jones will 
be familiar to you hs though neglected if not wholly foegouen by the general public. 
In his day he enjoyed a fame which extended far beyond the shores of his native 
England; and it was a fame as various as it was unchallenged. Harmonious Jones, 
Persian Jones, Accomplished Jones, the English C 
ties by which be was Known.” James wrote thirty years after the great 
orientalist’s death : “ The variety, valuc, and extent of the character of Sir Willi 
Jones, are acknowledged wherever the English language is spoken or understood. ‘The 
immensity of his literary attainments, fertile capacity, his it and unerring 
judgment, his zeal, his patriotism, and hia public scrvices to his country, in the 
‘administration of justice in her most ps pee colony, India, are as universally 
acknowledged at home as they are felt valued in our Eastern settlements. His 
works are a monument of his «+. It is delightful, instructive, and 
tiblerating, to flow tis great wer, ling from a uit which general]; 
Sequircs ey entire oocupation of the ‘serongest toinds, ialorming, analog, and 
enlightening his auditors and readers with discussions on law; language; the e 
Iiterature of France, Spain and Iealy, by turns with that of Greece and Rome; diving 
into ‘Hebrew with ease and success; acquiring the Arabic and Persian with an 
accuracy scknowledged ‘by natives to be equal to their ewn; conversant with the 

characters 








TTarkish idiom, and the ¢ of that singularly constructed la the Chinese; 
reading, translating, and writing law, religi wit profoundoess, 
ineerity, and elegance. Hic was a conbencn in Keeratare and poe &f the geese 
ornaments of the English name." ‘This encomium, elegant and cot ive after 
the prevailing fashion of the time in which it was composed, falls abort of 


covering all Jones's varied titles to fame; for it omits to mention of him that he was a 
profound scholar of Sanskrit; a botanist of distinction—he gave his name to a genus of 
plants; an enfans serrible of republican politics; « chese-player of considerable skill, 
and one who wrote « heroic poem in honour of the ancient game; no mean mathems- 
tician; a pioneer of the aciences of comparative religion and ive : 
and a ‘Saad of sack diverse inen es Sami Folweoe, Eexjamin Prackh, 
Edmund Burke, Horace Walpole, and Edward Gibbon. Nor could Elwes have fore- 








‘© Lecture to the Iran Society, delivered on the occasion of the anni of 
the death of Sir William Jones. = : 
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seen that Jones's influence would have shown itsclf in the writings of such celebritics 
as Byron, Southey, Shelley, Moore, Barrow, and ‘Tennyson. 

But I do oot appear you this afternoon in order to cnumeratc, much less 
deacribe, all the mental and moral qualities which made of William Jones a portent in 
his generation, an inspiration for all successive ages. ‘To make such an attempt would 
be to detain us here until an unreasonable hour. I content myself and, 1 hope, satisfy 
my hearers by touching on only one aspect of Jones’s universal genius, but that an 
aspect which ‘will appeal most intimately to this Society : what he contributed to the 
suidy and interpretation of Persian literature. 

flliaen Jones was born ia London on St. Michael's Eve, 1746, the sccond son and 
third child of William Jones, mathematician, friend and interpreter of Isaac Newton, 
Fellow and Vice-President of the Royal Society: and of M: ia, youngest daughter of 
George Nix, « famous cabinet-maker and chief rival of Cl ale. The child was 
hhaned of his father before his third birthday, and his , an ingenious lady of 
advanced views, bere cared for his carly educstion : by the age of four he could read 
fluently, and was soon under the ‘of his is 
book, In the autumn of t733 he was sent to Harrow and there, after a slow begin- 
at saad eee aT hatoy wall practised that time, he suddenly blossomed 
tem at that time, he 
for a oe Ela Foy tte ea he he m ite Upp mane 
a ing. over many int 
details of bis tehool carccr-tin after years his name catved én a desk was circled with 
brass and proudly pointed out to visitars—and briefly mention that he went up to 
Universi College, Oxford, a» a scholar on the Sir Simon Benen foundation, in 
x ‘was clected to a Fellowship two ycars later. 

Jones came to orientalism in the first place through Hebrew, which he studied 
already at Harrow. As a freshman he invited an of Aleppo to stay at Oxford, 
hoping that others anxious to learn from him would assist in providing his kecp; this 
hope was disappointed, and he almost himself before parting with his 
dragoman, who meanwhile had made him tent to read Arabic. It must have 
been about this time that Jones taught hii Persian. His textbooks were few: 
Joba Greaves Blementa Lingue Pertice (London, 1645), George Gentiv’ edition 
(Amuterdam, 1651) of the Gudisten, and Mcoinski’s lexicon. By 1766 the fame of his 
competence in orientalis had 80 increased that the Duke of Grafton invited 
him to become official int in Janguages to the Treasury, an offer which 
was modestly declined in favour of continuing as private tutor to the child Lord 
Althorp, son of Earl Spencer. His il was later to become First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Horatio Nelson's patron ; he sent Nelson to his independent command 
in the Mediterranean which led to the Battle of the Nile and put an end to Napoleon's 
dreams of an Eastern empire. Two years later the Duke of atom again approached 
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refer here to those parts of the essay which relate to Persian literature. “La langue 
Persane,” he writes, ext remphe de douccur & dharmonic; jeignant & la richesse de 
son propre fond celle de plusicurs mots quiclle a rogus de la langue Arabe, elle 
surpass ctllcci cn une beauté fort esscnticlle & la pocsic, qui est lusege des mots 
compesés, auxquels les Arabes sont si contraires, que pour les eviter ile emploient de 
Jongucs cireonlocutions, En général, aucun idiome ne peut entrer en comparison avec 





y umerous examples 
brief account of the Shah-namch, sufficiently detailed to prove that he had dy 
studied Firdausi at some length—he later read the whole epic through twice, as we 
learn from his letters. It is interesting to note in passing that the first version of any 
Part of the Shah-namch to appear in any European language is set of Latin bent 
‘meters publithed by Jones in his Commentaries on Asiate Poetry, to which 1 shall 
return presently; the first, that is, apart from the French prose renderings of occasional 
extracts which are contained in this essay. Jones compares Firdausi with Homer, by 
Do mesos to the dissdvantage cf tha! Persia, poet ¢ @ heme which recurs in his later 
writings, as when be says: “ There is certainly a very great resemblance between the 
works of those extraordinary men: both drew their images from nature herself, 
without catching them only by reflection, and painting, in the manner of the modern 
poets, the likeness of a likeness; and both possessed, 1n an eminent degree, that rich 
and creative imagination, which is the very soul of poetry” (Collected Works 
‘Londan, 1799], vol. iv., 5) From heroic poetry Jones passes om to lyric, where 

again shows his remarkable powers of literary eriticiam : “Les Persans excellent 
sur toutes choses dans leurs odes amoureuses. . . - Hest sarpremame combi ial on? 

3s lyrique 


< s de Ia Gréce, On 
d'Anacréoo, 





d’Hafiz ressemblent aux fragmens que nous avons des podtes 
et avancer avec vérité, que ce potte a tout l’agrément & la vivacité avec 
ja douceur & les charmes de Sapho.” He offers translations of ten of Hafiz’ 
cen the fat Eacopean car wo do wo muck ad append to is eg versions 
in French verse of these odes and three more, an ex! ary example of his virta: 
oaity. I cannot refrain from quoting ax a specimen his version of Hafiz' oclebrated 
description of Shiraz : 


“ Honneur a toi, belle contrée 
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Ex tai, civale de 
grid tee a 
Que ¥ mes. Sy 
Quand pour ss charmes je soupire? 

Mais pourquoi d'un heureux sommeil 

‘As-tu dissipé le nuage? 
J'y jouissois de soa image, 
Gal vient de fate A soos tevel. 


Ghtre Aure, sois ma Mestagtre, 
Dis 2 PObjet de mon Ardeur, 
Que sil veut le sang de mon covur, 
Ma sxsin aussie pour ti paie, 
souhait, 


toot ce tone 
Que sa Mere, en sa tendre enfance, 
Lui laissoit prendre de son lait. 


‘Harr, quand le poids de l'absence 
Ton triste coeur tient + 





Oa Enable de ta famme 
Ba pla eva ae 
‘temps rends grace aux Cicux. 


From these extracts you may judge of the degree of success which Jones had 
already achieved, by his twenty-Rfth year, in his ucnided studies of Persian. But he 
vras not content ta etabish » monopoly of his knowledge; he now began to put into 
shape the of the Persian language oa. which he had been working for some 

1. Belore discussing this celchcated work, however, it will be convenieat to refer 
Biely w a iendiip wi which its author had meanwhile formed with a Polish nable- 
uring the cacy monte Sir wie silenploed oy a cot tome, that 
lurin, carly mont 1768, wi in Sy it 

iB ly ipencer 


Jones met Count two, qui 

detest in tir alaisation of the Peta langeage, How zharmang far mer” wroes 

the young scholar ia impesvou Lain, © was hou ia which f poe wih ot 
my My ‘Certainl; are most 

Slate lena ae ay bese eared a hei oy C Jour this end T sive 


and labour. I will not sue you to, Prevail over me in love for these letters, for 40 
iy ir oqualy entciar sad the ‘correrpeadcnce or begun goooac) ‘net 
reply, wusiastic, continued inter- 
Televadly doemn’cs the year f ‘The Polish scholar, who wae a by pro- 
fein, was copaged in ral ting some odes of Hafiz when he first met Jones, and 
we Bind him his versions from time to time for the approval of the younger 
man: he eveatually yoann cen on woofer prs i 
in 1771. Towards Reviczki was about to leave England, and Jones 
then roe w hisn from Onlord’ and beseech you again, in what 


el, cha send moe letters ‘ 
Satay and ongaspaioe, Eee ge pon Tedhing bs eve ova nr could be more 
lightful to me ones’s bit , Lord Tei 
aig thas ‘riendihip.” Jooete biographer, = ‘clgamouth, 
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translate, as containing ex; to our manners, lofty and darin; 
figura oe abrupe ustooseceed hace aod tial fe seme mean’ alleles 
Licraulean labour of the task.” March, 1771: “1 am highly delighted with fs Jamis 
poem of Yusef and Zulcika; it contains somewhat more couplets, 
tach of which is a star of the first brilliance.” 

In 1773 appeared the first edition of Jones's Grammar of the Persian en 
work which continued unsuperseded through many subsequent printin; rk 
considerable number of years, and was the means of introducing a host 
to the tongue of Firdausi and Hafiz. The book is i monty creat aow at 
Tesi chon acount of is general comment and to bau includes a highly 
interesting” preliminary dinours sad an elegant and famous verdon of = ckbreted 
ode of Hae, In the former there are traces, as I am told by Mr. R. W. Chay of 
the influence of Samuet Johnson, whom Jones must have met about this time, and 
certainly admired : it comtaine many things that are emincatly quotable, but I must 
confine mya to few brief extrac. “The Perian language, sone begiog i 


rich, melodious, and elegant; it has been spoken for many ages 

in the lie cor of Kea ods mun dl wig ave Been written i 

at by Wowophers, and poet, who foond it capable of expressing with 
{t must seem 


equal fudvaniage dhe mort beutiful hl the moet elevated sentiments 
strange, therefore, that the study of this language should be so little cultivated at a 
time rhea a taste for general and diffusive learning secans universally to prevail; and 
ae etl iii itcet ong alee ee gat eee 
shelves of our publick librarics, without a single admirer 
ucasures w his count wed Spy tee wo be igh Sane 
to analyse the reasons this ous prejuclie, 
the scarcity of books 9 facinate de andy of the noguage 
earned for their share in making the subject unattractive se ae Hanes ose nk 
them hate conned ts dy othe inure eearchey of wl in like men 
who discover a precious mi inc, but instcad of searching for the rich ore, or for gems, 
amuse themselves with collecting ig smooth pebbles Fistapenid by Other mie. 
took reading for learr which ought to be carefully Sisn 
sense, and were sati with runking over a grest pum of ebnuncripes int 
superficial manner, without to be stopped by their ditéculty, orto dwell 
pon thelr Beauty end elegance. is nothing which has tended mare to 
ig polite leteers into discredit, than the total insemsibility of commentators and 
tris? to the beauties of the authors whom profess to ilnetrate : few of them 
ere io ave recived the sepellon: Pisasure Cece most elegant cor itions unless 
they found some mistake of a transcriber to be corrected, or sotne established 
tobe changed, some obscure passage to be explained, or some clear panage to be 


obscure by their notes. It is a circumstance equally unfortunate, that men of the most 
sehned ise andthe brightest parts are ape leak a close application to the 
atady of lany as inconsistent with their apirit and genius: so that the sate of 


letters seems to ced eo ova dos seo erg ho Kae on ad 


Titers jodginest: is spieital ponericy edad oe oes Kina Fitzgerald, 
E.G. Bowne, and R. oe Te would perhaps be a fai comacat to Coy thet that 
Pirie croc st tie negara oleae gy ad pet el ti 
spirit of British scholarship; while it is not difficult to find examples of the type of 
Vearing be condemoy in German trediion. i aa 
jones is prolegomena with some interesting practical advice on wo 
fearn Persian. ‘These notes have 8 peculiss value 0s coming from a man who in his 
time acquired some Sect tongrocs, aad ame certacl be reckoned one of the world's 
greatest, _tnguiete: studerit can read characters with fl * be 
‘writes, “‘ and has learned the true promunciation of every letter from the mi of 
ative bes Bima pense the gramomar with attentive, aed cummit tn sneury the regaler 
inflexions of the and verbs: he needs not burden his those that 
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deviate from the common form, as ecient ay od 
reading. By this time he will find a dicti «+. He may 

fp of this work to analyse the passages aed 
se Tae cannes tiey iestree: the rele inthe mocantioe be Taase mat meglen vo 
converse with his living instructor, and to learn from him the phrasct of common 
discouree, and the names of visible objects, which be will soon imprint on bis memory, 
if be will take the trouble co look for them in the dictionary. . ‘The first book that 
I would recommend to bim is the Gulistan, or Bed of Roses, a work which is highly 
Europe’ the Pamesfpa ofthis book ar wel commons and byoompering ear ei 
Europe: the manusctipts of this book are very com and by com em with 
the edition of Gentius, he will soon on earn the beaut Howlag band uscd in 
Persia, which consists of bold strokes and flourishes, and cannot be imitated by our 

Ie will then be a proper time for bim to read some short and easy chapter in 
hs work, and to translate te into his native tongue with the utmost exactness; Jet 





him then lay aside the original, and after a interval let him turn the samc 
chapter back into Persian Sy che assistance mmar and dictionary; let him 
afterwards compare his second translation with ki eer inal, and correct its faults 


according to that model. This is the exercite co oftew recommended by the old 
thetoricians, by which a student rand by wes scans the style and manoer of any 
author, whom he desires to imitate, imost any language may be learned 
10 rye coucuding paras of Jon eloquent spologie pro li 
% fones’s ix an eloquent apologia pro litscris 
orientalibus, and wail T chink, mect with meet. wi Oe ore of us all: “ As to cute literature 
a Asia, it will not, perhapy, be Be exsntial two the greater part of mankind, who 
we neither leisure nor inclinat 40 extensive a branch of Tearning; but 
tell ena natural as nce mighty as India, Persia, Arabia, and 








the most flourishin, 4 have sunk to ry consider 

ee eae trace de pinta vil in all its 

from th cultivated state: and the man of 

taste will undoubtedly be pleased to unlock the stores of native genius, and to gather 
the flowers of unreatrai and luxuriant re 

1 have alteady referred co the version of which Jones first printed in the 


se 
8 
iG 
i 





Grammar, snd republished the following year in a volume of Poems, consisting 
chiefly of Trenslanons from the Aciasic Lengneger. ‘This poem became extremes 
popular almost at once, and remained so for slaty years; it was described by H]. F. 


, who included a chapter on Jones in 1a Lies of Eglsh Poets (1846), a8 ““ one 
icces that, by a nameless charm, fasten themselves on the memory 

of oe pe recently a3 1926 in the Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse. 
Profestor R. M. Hewitt has pointed out that the rather unusual shyme scheme which, 
Jones invented for the pocin was afterwards used by Byron and Swinburne, both of 
whom knew of Jones. As you will poche mh is an adaptation rather than a 
strict version, for the Engli ruby hs Pea orginal and gree 
it the unmistakable Aaveur pf the aeatah v verse of 


te aaa ie 
‘And bid these arms thy neck infold; 
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Ol when these fair perfidious maids, 
‘Whore eyes our secret haunts infest, 
‘Theie dear destructive charms display; 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
‘And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
‘As Tartars seize their destin'd prey. 


In vain with Jove our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart? 
Can cheeks, where living roscs blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow'd gloss of art? 


‘Speak noe of fate: ah! change the theme, 

And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom : 

Bis all @ clood, 6s all a dreams i 

‘o love thoughts confine, 
Jplerce the sacred gloom, 


‘Nor hope to pierce the 
Reauty has such resistless power, 
‘That ¢ven the chaste Epyrtian dame 


Sigh’d for the bloomi boy : 

. Bee her how Lal war fhe hour , 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and #0 coy! 


But ah! sweet maid, my counse! hear 
(Youth shoal attend when those mite 
‘Whom long experience renders sage): 
White ‘mu ee Share ihe avd ear 
spar ‘our cyes, 
Be gayrand pubs frowns of Fridy 


What crue! answer have I heard! 
And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 
Can aught be crue! from thy lip? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness Sil, 


Which nought but drops of honey sip? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
‘Whose accents flaw with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung : 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels e2y; 

But O1 far swectes, if they 

‘The nymph for whom thete notes are sung.” 


‘This version is a typical cxample of Jones’s methods, which had their influence on 
the more celebrated productions of Fitagerald, and were followed to great advantage, 
though with more moderation, by Gertrude Bell. If these methods require 
justification than the argument of success, let me quote what another translator of 
Hafiz, Richard Le Gallienne, has written on the subject : “ Surely the only service of 
a translation is to make the foreign poct a port of one’s own country—not to present 
him os a half-Anglicized foreigner speaking neither his own language nor our 
own... . No trandation, however learncd, is of any value that does not give at 
least some of the joy to the reader that was given by its original, Hafiz has for 
centuries been one of the great literary joys of the Orient. Ia it good translation to 
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turn what is such pleasure for the East into positive pain for the West?” ‘Those of 

Eiute Hetedie Bickel, snd Joha Payne wil now T isk, C2 Soposed to dloagee 
e, i a ‘ll not, I think, be dis to dit 

baer ee a ane : The of the Persian Lany which be 

Jones prey an essay on “The History of i ge” whi 
origioally beaeied to print wan ay i wth ‘Grammer, but did not publish until 
some time later. ‘Though the sketch is brief enough-it occupies thirty-seven pages 
in the Collected Works (octavo edition)—it contains much that is invrestiog end 
illustrates how widely Jones had then read in Persian literature. As it was 
composed before its author had begun to study Sanskrit, the parts which deal with 
early Iranian dialects are naturally quite inadequate; more historical value attaches to 
his versions of Firdausi, Sa'di, Hafiz, and Jami. 

Even before the Grammar appeared Jones had mken a dramatic decision which 
meant for the time being his al ‘of oricntal studics. On September 19, 
1770, be was admitted to che Temple, and threw himself with characteristic energy 
and enthusiasm into the task of preparing himself for the career of pleader and juria- 
consult. He was a poor man and had to earn his living; Lord Althorp was now 
BEtEINS too cid 30 eed his stacaios ns; and it was with keen regret that he tumed his 

ck on the it of Eastern learning which had afforded him so much delight, 
“Te is a painful consideration,” he wrote, “ that the profession of literature, by far the 
mont laborious of any, leads to no real bencfit or true glory whatsocver. 
Science, Letters, when they are not made the sole business of life, may become ite 
ornaments in prosperity and its most pleasing consolation in a change of fortune; but 
ifa man addicts himeclt entirely to learning, sad hopes by that, gither to raise a family, 
or to acquire, what so many wish for, and so few ever attain, an honourable retirement 
in his declining age, he will find, when it is too late, that he has mistaken his path; 
and that, unless he can assert his own independence in active life, it will avail him 
little, to be favoured by the learned, esteemed by the eminent, or recommended even 
by King.” ‘To the third edition ofthe Grammar he added a footnote: “ My profer 

nal studies having wholly engaged my attention, and induced me not only to 
abandon oriental literature, but even to as far as possible, the very traces of it 
fromm say. memory, X chenmined vie condnet and revisal of this edition . .. to Mr. 
Richardson, in whose skill I have 2 perfect confidence.” 

There the career of “Persian Jones” as an orientalist might well have ended; but 
the lure of Eastern studies ig not so easily evaded, and William Jones, whem he wrote 
these fatal words, was in reality on the threshold of that great adventure which 
eventually carried him to the East and to those wide rescarches into which I do not 
propose to follow him this afternoon. And, indeed, I have already taken up so much 
of your time in dealing with the early years of this career that it will be necessary for 
me to exercise an economy of words in telling the remainder of my story. And in 
point of fact Joncs’s Persian days were now nearly ended, so far as productive work 
was concerned; though he was far from ring out his declared intention of 
erasing the very traces of ocicatal fit from his fiemory.” ‘The Commentaries 
on Asigtle Poetry, long meditated, and published early in’ 1774, contain many things 
interesting to this Socicty, among which I may perhape single out for special mention 
his analysis of Arabic and Persian metres. bok & qite ents of Ss Kind ane’ 
really deserves to be republished in English. But I have already promised to read you 
Jones's Latin version of Firdausi, and the following extract must suffice, 2 solit 
zanaple ofthe astonishing virtuosity which marks every page of the book fam w i 
it ls taken: 









“ Samus, ut aurato cinctum disdemate Regem 
Vidit ovans, excelse ferebat ad atia gressum; 
Quem yex 2d meritos facilis provexit honores, 
Ex secur in solio just consdere churneo, 

lato rutilanti suro, insertisque pyropis, 
Magnanimorn afiars tor Bahda heron logue, 

Ita super sociis, armis multa rogabat, 
Jam, quantee alerct talus Eiyreana gigantes, 
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Jam, qua parta manu nova sit victoria Persis : 
Pr ag iar ra ens ot al 


‘Venimus ad casera hostilis, rex maxime, gentis : 
Gens eat dure, ferox; non aspera sxvior errat 


Tet eu flgees cand rman 
pars vastos fusa per agros, 

Pars ‘mouts ia rigide, aut depressa valle sedcbat : 

Horruit ere acies, tantaque # polvere nubes 

Frorte, ut pulchrum egerat jubar xtherius sol.” 


I must now pass on to the year 1783, when Jones, or rather Sir William Joncs, 
proceeds to India to take his place oo the bench of judges of High Court at Calcutta, 
The following year he founded the Asinic Society of Bengal and became it free 
President. In this capacity he gave a series of eleven ropeye discourses which which 
range over a wide field of oriental studies; Persian lteatare and history are 
on in seversl, and one, the sixth, delivered February 19, 1 ly aeoed a 
this eubject. ‘In this paper Jones gives x brilliant survey of what was kyown of the 
miso ot Iran in his time, and hows a considerable acquaintance with the old Zend 
and Pahlawi, which he was then able to compare iticilly with Sanskrit. Here are 
bis ploncering observations on this subject which hae a0 grenly benefited at the hand 
ratesor #1. W. Dailey: " We come now to the language of the Zend; and here T 
ane impart a discovery, ‘hich I ltely made, and from which we may draw the most 
interesting consequences. _M. Anquctil, who had the merit of undertaking a worse 
to India, in his earliest youth, with no other view than to recover the writ 
Zeratusht, and who would have acquired a brilliant repotation in France, if he ed 
not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the 
fod will even of hit own countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled Zendaveste, 
two vocabulary in Zend and Pablevi, which he had found in an approved collection 
of Rewngat, of Traditional Picet,in modern Perian: of his Pablavi no more needs 
be suid, chan that i strongly confirms my opinion concrrning the Chaldtick origin of 
that language; but when ! perused the Zend glossary, I was inexpressibly surprized to 
find, that six or seven words in ten were pure Sanscrit, and even some of their 
inflexions formed by the rules of the Vyacaran; os yushreacam, the genitive plural of 
yurhmad. Now M. Anquetil most certainly, and the Persian compiler most probably, 
had no Knowledge of Sanscrit; and could not, therefore, have invented a list of 
Sanscrit words : it it, therefore, an authentick list of Zend words, which had been 
preserved in books ar by tradition: and it follows, that the language of the Zend was 
at least 2 dialect of the Sanscrit, a approaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Pracrit, of 
othct popular idioms, which we to have been spoken io India two thousand 

ars a0. 

yeNAnolher paper composed by Jones for the Aslatic Society of Bengal which is both 
epoch-making on its own account and of special interest to this gathering is his eseay 
“On the Mystical Poctry of the Persians and Hindus.” ‘The comparison between 
the Vedenta system and the teachings of the Sufs had already been made inthe sven 
teenth century by Prince Dara Shikoh, but Jones was the first European scholar able 
fo make any pronouncement om this subject ont of authoritative knowledge. Tt was 
in this paper that he produced the first European translation of any part of the 
Mathnasei of Talal al-Din Ruri, 2 rhymed version of the opening lines from which I 
cannot scsist the temptation of quoting an extract : 


“ Hear, how yon reed in sadly-pleasing tales 
Departed bliss and present wo bewaile! 
“With me, from native banks untimely torn, 


Love-wartling youthe end sofvey'd viagine inoara. 
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Ol Let the heart, by fatal sbsence rent, 

Feel what I sing, and bleed when { lament : 
Who roams in exile from his parcmt bow'r, 
Pou to rena and chides cach ling'ing bour. 
‘My notes, in citcles of the grave and gay, 
Have bail’d the rising, cheer'd the closing day: 
Each in my fond affections claisn'd a part, 
But none discern'd the secret of my heart. 
‘What though my strains and sorrows flow combin'd! 
‘Yer eacs are slow, and carnal cyes arc blind. 
Free through each mortal form the spirits roll, 
But sight avails not. Can we sec the soul?” ” 


Jones also translated at Caleuta some passages from the Kham of Nizami, being 
in the first European to offer any vernon of this great poct, of whom he remarks 
tt he “ holds ‘Jeuinguished rask among the Mersian’ poctry of the first class, 
Inferiour to Firdausi slane is leftness of thought and heroick majesty, fo Maulavi 
Rum, perhaps, in variety and fiveliness, and to Sadi in elegant simplicity, he surpasses 
all others corchnee, of imagery and of diction.” 
Sir William Jones’s last cantribution wo sian studics was his edition of the Leila 
u Mejnun of Hatif, published ot Calcutta in 1788. “" Among cleven or twelve Pertian 
pocrns om the story of Laili and Majoun,” he writes, “that of Hatifi seems universally 
Ereemed the simplest and moat pathetick.”” After giving a version of a few lines in 
verve and in the inetre of the original, he remarks "If the whole pocm should ever 
be translated into English (by me it certainly never will), I would recommend a 
Version in modulated, but unafeced, prox: ia preference to chymed couples; ad, 
h not a single iunoge or thought should be added by the trdnalator, yet it would 
be allowable to omit several conccits, which would appear unbecoming in an European 
dress; for the pocm, with all its beautics, has conccits in it, like the black apots on 
some very beautiful flowers; but they are neither so numerous nor so unpleasing, as 
thote in the poem of Venus and Adonis, and we cannot with justice show less indul- 
to a pect of Iran, than we all show to our immortal countryman, Shakespeare.” 
Jones then explains that his object in publishing the poom was to create a fend for 
appeal for b concesed programing to be drawn ap for the printing of the Addie 
appeals for a concerted programme to up for the printi inti 
Serge eee sats Aen Re ee ay Se 
al can in any accur: it the art inting; 
and, if Asiatck litrature should ever be general, it muxt diffuse inelf, te G 
laraing vee diffused in Tr after the taking of Constantinople, by mere impressions 
¢ manuscripts without versions or comments, which future scholars would 
add at their leisure to future editions; but no printer could engage in so expentive a 
business without the patronage and the purse of monarchs oF states or societics of 
‘wealthy individuals, of at least without a large publick subscription : there are printers 
to Bengal, who, if they were duly would give us editions of Hafiz and 
Sadi, of, perhaps, of Nizami and Firdausi; and chere are indigent natives of eminent 
Ierding, who would gladly core the pres fora small monthly slay. T sal ever 
ready to promote undertakings as a subscriber, but al never more 3} as 
20 gioco sandlater of ary Persian book whatever.” 7 
This is Jones’s to Persian scholarship. His aj did not remain 
long unsnawered. Upjabn’s Calcutta Press brought ont the aie pres of Hafiz: 
in 17g JH. Harington prineed between 17 sod 1795 the Kaliya of Sa‘ at the 
Heri Compnye Res era eat cng oc 
wit to 
inauguration of the Bibliotheca Indica st Calcutta and he Oriental heared her] 
se Limon. Tt would have given the kocestpleanure tothe author end faorptr ofall 
these plans had he lived to see them mature; this was not fated to be. 
Jones td oer cobtaed es uierciae is excagth: ough ealand indioey 
tion i "1 LJ is J ii 
were wack a3 tovrise wuperior to any handicap; but ia 1794 arhile only in bis fore). 
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cighth year, he contracted inflammation of the liver, and died after a short illness. 
paised Irum the world the father of oriental studies, a man cast in the heroic mould. 
Le premature death was widely lamented by all who knew of his profound learning 

isi a 


v 


and noble humanity. His at Calcutta; in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
monument to his memory was erected by the directors of the East India Company “ in 
testimony of their gratefal ‘Sense of his public Services, i 
and Leatning, and their Respect for his Character and Virtues" his widow set up a 
pec oli socius inclaruitec, in lisdem tocmocie cus potissimum’ conscrvaretat,” 
‘Two long clegies were written in his memory, which also formed the subject of Latin 
discourses published at Oxford and Leiden. From these and the many other sincere 
and eloquent tributes to his greatness 1 do not propose now to quote, but confine 
mytelf to recalling the verses which he wrote many years before his death, and which 
seem peculiarly fitted to become his most appropriate epitaph : 









Soar without without consuming glow.” 


‘THE PAST AND THE FUTURE* 
Br “ Prauz” 
(Translated from the original Persian by H. D. Gravet Law, 0.1.3.) 


‘Wrtmw I first saw him he was standing in a corner of 2 in Tehran looking 1 
at the sky. It was obvious from his suitcase and his old travelling suit hat he woe 
one of my iellow-travellers; but there was no one there to say good-bye to him or 
enjoy his company for those last minutes. ‘Ovr friends had all brought us tome litte 
i it; and there were people taking snap- 
fit eway and forget wl "And ‘hers were Laoghog’and. pully my leg and 
right awa] rget us.” ‘were ing my 
Blagg tf Lime» prety gel in Erops them be name and odfceas 
‘They were a shakiog me by the hand, and kissing mc, ‘and pressing swoets into my 
mouth. Meanwhile my father had been shutting up my suitcase and secing to my 
seat in the car. When he had Snished he drew me to one side and, pointing to m} 
Fellowsravelles in the corner, said: “That young man will be going to Europe with 
He looks » nice boy. Get to know him and look after each other on the 
ere 
Jee was standing all alone there in the corner, as still as a statue. I went up to 
him and introduced myself, He looked at me for a moment or two, evidently taken 
absck—as if he had suddenly woken vp from a dream—with an expression that was 
both sweet and unhappy; shook hands with me, and said: “My name is Bahram.” 
Our friendship began fram that moment. 
. ° . . . 
‘We took rooms acer each other in London, and spent most of our leisure hours 
together. Though Bahram was actually only three years older than me, be was, by 


© This won the second prize in a competition promoted by the London- 
published Persian magazine Ruspord New. ” 
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comparison, a regular, storehouse of experi and brimful of information. “He 
never uscd to tale about hia childhood or his family, but now and again in the course 
‘of conversation between us he would ket a word iall about hus lite. Persia and the 
Nicer Rast bs Knew roms one ead to: ths other, ‘He had been by turn labourer, clerk, 
mator-driver, sper corvespondent, shopkeeper, He was neither afraid nor 
aabamed of any kind of work; and I suppose it was by these sorts of jobs that he had 
saved up enough money to beable to go on with bis sudics. I never knew where 
abouts in Persia he been born, nor what his family or connections were. Olten 
after supper we would sit together and talk till the early hours, He wos taking a 

in engineering, and I was studying economics. As for his appearance, he was 

ild, his features were re; , bis figure slight, He amiled but seldom; 

and hia expression was that of a man ing at a bount horizon. One emotion, 
‘only obsessed him the love of his country—Persia and the proud bin 





hightleas eyes of his down his furrowed cheeks; he would take my hand and make me 
swear that I would devote my life to the service of Persia, It is from those days that 
love of my country began to fill my heart and any whole being. From that time 
wards T coka's stay fa sway from my Satire ands and, ia fact, on oe ex 
portunity, without getting my ‘s returned to Persia. 1 re- 
tuctber thet when I labded trom the boat st Khocramshabr T fll on my knees and 


occasion he told me how one year he had spent No-Ruz at Persepolis. 
“Funny to think that Persians go on ge to Mecca and Kerbela," he said, 
j while foreigners who love our covatry come from all the corners ofthe earth to pay 
homage to this holy place. When I looked on the relics of the art and grandeur 
ancient Iran I wept, and my heart swelled with pride at sight of those massive 
columns. ‘The great Darius must have trod on this very staircase, and Alexander 
smut have that atone platform when he stood on it to set fire to the palace of 
remember thar after a bit 1 was overcome by amazement at it all, 
T was profoundly disturbed, and, in order to recover myself, sat down for a while on 
a pillar that lay on the |... Days, years, centuries, the whule course of 
i ‘to unroll my very cyes: once again the royal palace of the 
ith all ita old ‘and magnificence, rose up in front of me—four- 
heavens, "A shad of light front the moraiog mua lit up Darius's marble 
reating-place and shed a golden “lustre on that splendid structure. The Palace was 
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few drope—like a few tears of regret...” 
Bahram had some facility for music and . Often while we were talkin; 
together be would take out the sither he had brought with him from Tehran and 
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softly pluck the strings. Sometimes he would talk about music and literature, some- 
tumes about hustory and poliucs. ““ ‘Three thousand years ago,” he would say, “* when 
Europe was in a state of barbarism and its inhabitants lived in caves like wild 

we Persians had a language and a culture of our own; we lived in buildings in large 
cities; we made implements and arma from metal; we were, in every respect, leaders 
of world civilization. How has it come about that now, alter thirty centurica have 
passcd, the Government of Persia ix to send me abroad to learn the science 
of engineering? Is the Persian less capable and less talented than the European? Or 
have we only just woken up and suddenly discovered the need for building brid; 
and making roads isory to 


I 


present day we bave submitted to the sof every tyrant who bas 

ER Grown of Pera and called hire i ire Aandi thea he Act tod 
after them a series of robbers and blackguards, ‘urk—they all. woe! 
on us any end cvery villainy they liked. waste our cities; they put 
thousands of men and women to the sword; they built counticss mounds of men’s 


+ Whenever Babram used to talk 
work himself into 2 state of excitement and fury; but in xoset, intinaate 
or 


moments, he was calm and balanced. twice i satay? some 
bunches of really expensive grapes and invite our other friends to a party. 
Each ane of us would recite'@ poem from the Diwan of Hafiz and slowly eat our 


grapes. 


So three years passed, and ev our friendship and intimacy ri 
Athough gralally our wore prevented os from spending mare of our sesoty 
together, yet whenever we did get a chance we never lost the opportunity of enjoying 
cach other's company. ahram’s cours of sudiea was shorter than rae, and less 
than a your remained for him The thought of ode parting was a constant dates to 
‘ul, One afternoon that winter, on a day of cold and heavy rain, I found 
Bahra in my room when I returned from my work. A bright fire was burning in 
the grate; tea was rcady; and an English girl was there beside Bahram, turning over 
the pages of one of my books, Bahram smiligly introduced us: “This young lady's 
nape i Mary, and he's ging tobe my wie mant you give May the ee 
affection that you've always given me." ." I replied, “ why didn't you let 
me know before? At least 1 should have fa ee peed ead On 
She was a tall, pretty girl. Whenever she at Bahram there was a world of 
shy love in her blue eyes, and her laughing expression gave evidence of her candour 
and sincerity. I said to her: “Bahram is a very dear friend—indeed, he's like a 
brother to me, I have always hoped that some day God would give me a sister, and 
now my prayer bas been answered, From now on I hope you will accept me as s 


Tamtead of sherbet and sweeta we had tes and some bread and butter. We talked 
till late in the evening about the marriage customs and ceremonies of Persia. Mary 
had read some books about our country and, unlike most of her & 
Knew quite a lot about it. She that ane day she would partake of the tradi- 
tional hospitality of Persia and be able to visit its historic ruins and the shrines of our 
great poets. 
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months later Bahram sod Mary were married. It was a day when the land 
covered by a delicate white garment of now, and the sun coming out of a mass 
k, heavy clouds shone down on our joy and our celebrations, The weddin 
uinple ane; the only people present were Mary's family and a small 
Bahram’s friends. It was a day of gladness and happiness. I loved these 
young things, and in sccing their good fortune I forgot my own heart- 


They had rented a small house near where I was living, and 1 used to spend 
many en sfternoon with them, sharing in their happiness. ‘The days and months 
paced ick and gradualy it became clear thet Mary was going to be x mother 

Ine aight Babram woke me op from sleep and, in a voice uemblieg with cmotion, 
told me the good news of the arrival of a little daughter. T'do not know what the 
feelings of a mother or father are at the birth of a child. But I do know that the 
sight of an infant always fills me with amazement at the divine wonder of creation 

the tiny creature which has come into this world from the unknown. .. . 
‘At my request they gave her the name Parvin. Her cyes were blue and her hair 
lack, Bahram and Mary each hoped that the little Parvin would be like them, and 
‘used to go into raptures by the hour about the child’s beauty and her lovely little 
. Whenever J was tired of work I would id an hour with the small child. 
She would seize my finger in her tiny hand and tell me her secret houphts in her 
infant language. It was as though she gave her whole life and being in trust to my 
hand and with my fnger as her support could fare the futore without any fest 

About this time, little by little, clouds of hatred and suspicion had darkened 
the sky of Europe, and suddenly one day the storm of war burst on the world. 
‘Warsaw was bombed, and in a few days the violence of the enemy's attacks brought 
Poland to its knees. After chat an unnatural calm reigned. The winter of that year 
did not sce #0 very different from any other winter, and we took every opportunity 
we could of being to; . But these happy days, too, passed, and some months 
later my two friends left for Persia. 

Except for one letter which he wrote to me from the Cape, I had no news of 
Bahram. I wrote letrer after letocr, but got no reply; my fricnd’s strange silence 
worried me, Spring came, and the Germans once again began their series of vic- 

i lorway, Belgium, Holland, France—one after the other were 
trampled beneath the stecl chariots of the Germans. Fire and death poured down 
from the English skics on to the citica and men of this country. The armics of 
England and -Russia occupied Persia, Still I had no word from Bahram. 


Tehran is one of the most beautiful capitals of the world. After an absence of 
seven years the avenues may seem a little narrow, the buildings a trifle small to the 
eyes of « traveller who returns there; bat the loveliness of Demawend and the natural 
beauty of Tehran are imperishable. |The train that wat bringing me every moment 
nearer Tehran seemed, to my impatient imagination, to be crawling like a tortoise 
which, puffing and blowing, covers ten paces in an hour! I tried to fix my thoughts 
ta the hewspeper which I bad been Tooking at for hours without taking in a single 
line... “Bloody battle for Kharkof" ... “The Crimea”. . .“ Germans’ 
heavy losses. . . “Berlin bombed”, . “* Blood, death, 
miscry, hatred! ‘Gradually these harsh phrases faded from my mind, and instead my 
mother’s loving eyes werc looking at me from the pages of the paper—my mother 
who for years had been mourning the absence of her oaly child, and must now be 
standing at the railway station in ‘Tehran waiting to clasp me to her heart. 

In London, during the long winter oi 1 lay awake and tired in my bed, 
iy thoughts ured s turn to my native and a train of images from my child- 
hood's days hurried in front of me: moonlight nights on the roof ef our home, the 
harsh notes of a violin from our neighbour's house, holidays in Shimran, the man 
who sald ices at The Four Ways, the Café George and its bald-headed proprietor, the 
Kihaja bridge in Tefehan on a nsinmer afternoon, §a'’s resting place in Shires. =~ 

may eyes would close in sweet sleep and a voice whisper in my ear: “Be 


patient; these days will pass, will pass. . . 


fly 
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From a distance the ‘station could be secn, and a crowd of people who had 
gathered to meet the train. Amongst them, I was sure, thore were two, a man and 
a women, whose eyes and thoughts were fixed on the train, This was thc moment 
for which they h i 

hour. » Now yguish my father and mother in a corner of the station 
platform. They were holding each other's hands and slowly coming forward towards 
the train, My legs gave way under me, my eyes filled with tears, I just coukin't 


help myself... . 
{took the first opportunity I had wo go and look up Bahram, After some hours’ 






me up and down for some moments. In the end she said, “' Fle can't ace anybody 
today,” and suddenly slammed the door in my face, I heard the sound of 2 woman's 
ery from inside the house. I wanted to knock the door again, but I realized from 
the Alat refusal of the nurse to ict me in that it would be no good. For two or three 
days the pressure of private affairs kept me busy and prevented me from looking wy 
my frien j, but that sgomized woman's ery kept ringing in my ears and a thousand 
terrors took shape in my imagination. 

‘On the third day, quite by chance, I saw Bahram in the Lalehzar; but before I 
taade myself known to him I followed behind him for a few minutes, as I wanted to 
make sure that it really was Babram. For in spite of this s having such 2 
strong rescrablance to my friend, he seemed much older and . His hair was 
wey. his body somewhat bent, and he was walking along slowly with the help of a 
atick. I put my hand on his shoulder. He gazed at me intently for a few moments, 
and [noticed how changed he was in from the Bahram I had first met 
at the garage so long ago. He held out his hand to me, his lips trembled; slowly he 
spoke my name. For some minutes the joy, the emotion we felt were too deep for 
frorde: ft was only by gating at each other in ellence that we could expeess our 

lings. 

‘At last, “ How are Mary and Parvin?" J asked. “Parvin must be a big gic 
now.” Bahram scemed sudi to become more bent and to look more 
He was silent for a few moments, then slowly shook his head, I took him by the 
arm and led him to 2 café. We sat down in a quiet corner, and I said to him: 
“ Bahram, since we parted from one another in London I haven't had one word from 

. Now that I have found you in, I want you to tell me what Has happened, 

fieve me, my friendship for you hasn't changed in the slightest degree: my one 
desire is to be able to share in whatever grief or sorrow has come your way.” He 
replicd : “I have no doubts about your affection, and the whole of this time I have 
never once itten you. MY Sg Hx leg 28S it is a story of tears, of misery, 
suffering and despair, of the smashing up of all my hopes for the future: it in a 
of troth and ideals being trampled on by hascness and sclfishness. How can 
ponibly tell you all the details of @ story like that? ... Do you remember how we 
used to talk in London about freedom and individual rights; about Brus poo 
pest and her glorious future? Well, when I returned to Tehran my head was full of 
these ideas. I wanted to wake my count 4p from their thousand years’ sleep. 
tarieat land belongs m you and nehody eli ‘hws fooplo, whover they se, wh 
ancient lan gE to you ani », whocver they are, vw! 
lord it over are your chosen representatives. You have the right to call them to 
account. °° Shorily after I had arrived back in Tehran I received a note from 
the authorities that I must not interfere in politics. * Surely,” I replied, * surely inter- 
ference in politics is one of my duties to society? Have the leaders of the State been 
elected by men like myself, or bave they sprung up like the grass of the field? What 
is the source of the governing power? In whose hands, if not ours, lies the power to 
elect the representatives of our National Asscmbly? In England,” I went on, ‘it is 
said chat ment is by the people, for the people. Am for am F not one of the 

ie?” Next day two inen from the police, armed with rifles, came ta my house 
and arrested me. Mary was not at home, and I couldn't even say to her. 1 
seven months in a small dark cell, and for the whole of thet time did not 
me to receive one single letter from outside, My anxiety and my longing to 
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soe Mary and the baby almost drove me mad. My days passed in bitter reflections on 
the nnfiscrable lives of my poople. By night I used to speak to my own dear ones in 
imagination; and somehow they gave me and comfort. Slowly the fountain 
of tears dried up, but the power of my mind ao dulled that in the end I 
found it difficult even to remember what my loved ones looked like. . . .” 

A fierce spasm shook my friend's thin body, and be covered his face with his two 
fechle hands. He was silent for a few moments. Then he began to speak again: 
“Tn the summer of that year English and Russian forces occupied Persia, and after 
the fall of the Government I was set free. Mary was waiting for me outside the 

ison. Ido not wish to describe to you all that I felt. was there, but my little 
Parvin was not. While I was away 2 costagious disrase had taken my beloved child 
from me, and now nothing remained of her but the memory of her sweet voice and 
an echo of the sound of her litde feet... . I resolved to forget the past and to 
devote all my thoughts and hopes to the future. Our future and the future of our 
country ase being reborn now; our hopes are being realized. The government of 
the country is in our hands: it is 
doing? Ask anyone you like, and 
shed his blood for hia country. ‘The 
‘one to open his veins for her, But she ‘opea his purse. 
ane hand, you have people dying froin hunger, dying because there ite’ ordinary 
decent sanitation; on the other hand, you have crowds of people stuffing their pockets 
with "apd they soll say they love Persis. Yer you can't muke 
understand that their life and their cxistence are bound up with the survival of Persia, 
In Tehran thirty oc forty newspapers are published every day. A handful of them, I 
gaimit, wish to do some nevis er Oana, Bat what do the re of them do? 

ey merely criticize 4 % a 

Nie Panionnted by the 





abuse, they make confusion r own 
that Persia is down and ont, that it has no blood, na veins, no 
say they y, they . Now 





Persia 
and that the future of Persia's history is looking tSthem. . . 
Bahram got up and drew me towards the door of the café. He said: “Come, 
ie’s go horoe. Mary willbe glad to ese your and besides, ¥ want co talk to pou about 
Persia's future. I still have faith if the destiny of my people. All these defects we 
see today are inseparable from a social revolution or indeed any intellectual move- 
ment; ont of all this confusion a new Persia will arise. - end incidentally, oon, T 
would Nke to introduce you this evening to another new future—which arrived in the 
world an the very day you came to our house!” 
toopthrim memed now tp stand more erect he emiled, and his fearures once spain 
‘on the appearance happiness. Slowly he whispered to me: “We 
are calling hits Piruz (Victsr).” 


THE PAN-ARAB MOVEMENT 
By Kenners Witiams 


Tus of Pan-Asabism, which, since all “ pan movements are often held to 

involve a degree wvinism, i is ili 

concept of Arab Nationalism, is no new thing. It is not, indeed, as old as the Arab 

race, the his of which has been marked rather by :iodiviceesl achievement and 

fissi an by collective effort and solidarity; it i i 

in the time of the Prophet Muhammad; and in the earlier part of this century, while 

the Ottoman hold on the Arabian Peninsula still seemed secure, it was the 

and the inspiration of the great centuries of Arab civilization which, mingled wit 

the gzampie of European nationalism, impelled Arab nationalists to dream of frecing 
¢ Arab genius. 

‘This dream of a return to former glories was cherished by men, both before and 
after the last war, who were, however, often rather visionary than practical. There 

politically inexpericnocd Arabs, who preached an ideal, had few concrete notions on 
Row it might be translated into reality. But they never let slip the ideal. Nor were 
non-Arabs ignorant of its Potency. Great, if incomplete, usc was made of it in 
1916-18; yet after the liberation of Arabs from the Ottoman yoke it secmed, para- 
doxically, to suffer a set-back. This was owing to the establishment of separate Arab 
Stater—Hrag, Syria; Traneordan, and so on—in a region which for centuries pre- 
viously had been fundamentally one polity. Por a couple of decades after the last 
war, indeed, the main efforts of Arab patriots were devoted to their own countries 
(that is, the countries the frontiers of which were drawn ‘Weatern statesmen), in 
which so much needed to be done that practical men lite time for mal 
suggestions on how their own State life be enriched by participation in an 
even wider conception of Arab national life. It was not until 1932, for instance, that 
leag attained her independence by entering the League of Nations as a rovercign ‘unit. 
Only in the last few months have Syria and the Lebanon obtained their de facto 
indgpendence And Trans-Jordan and, in much greater degree, Palestine are still 
under a mandatory régime. 

Yet, despite local Prcoccupariois, the Arab dream of unity has persisted, for it is 
hasically a goal to which all thoughtful Arabs tend, even if the routes which they 
prefer occarionally vary. The obstacles, some of them internal, others external, are 
considerable, but no Arab can play on this theme of the unification of the Arab race 
without attracting, anywhere in Arabia, a ready and appreciative audience. 

‘The present war hat given to the Arabs an opportunity for promoting their ends 
in a way which pethaps few of them icipated. Some Arab Nationalii — 
deca fore this war, frankly postulated a m war as a development whi 
if not csscntial to their ultimate frecdom, at least must hasten it. At that time a 
certain amount of transient and often theoretical xenophobia manifested iteclf—it 
would have been surprising had it not—and some Arabs, at any rate, thought that, 
with both Britain and France heavily engaged elsewhere than in the Middle East, 
complete freedom might easily be taken. 

‘Hur such Arabs, lke many other observers, did not foresce the pattera of events, 
Nonc could foretell how ly the Axis would come to dominating the Middle East, 
nor could they imagine that a defeated France would rule for a year in Syria. It was 
not until the eviction of the Vichy régime from Syria in 1941, and the quashing of 
Rashid Ali's artificial rebellion in Iraq in the same year, that the potency of the old 
dream of Arab unity began visibly to inform Arab counsels. Nor could the ferment 
realty work in the minds of men until. after the triumph of Al Alamein towards the 
end of 194, the menace to the Nile Valley was irrevocably rolled hack, The sequel 
to that victory removed finally the Axis threat to the Middle East, which the 
could itsele swith gach, ideas of - ov narkings the fiion or merging ot boca! 
sovereigaties, as were already presenting themuclves to thinkers cl in the 
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world, thinkers who perceived the improbability of small States ever again having the 
of absolute freedom which they possessed prior to 2939, oki . 

"For about the last year and a halt, thereforc, ideas which had, so ws speak, bec 
pigeon-holed in various Arab files, particularly Iraqi and Syrian files, were brought 
‘out, dusted, and modified in with current facts and tendencies. To out- 
side observers it was at once noticeable that the splendid but somewhat heady con- 
ceptions of carlier years were giving way tu less exciting but more practicable notions; 
it was also evident that Arabs now appreciated that their unity could not be achieved 
by waving 2 wizard’s wand, but that the consummation must be by earnest 
2ad consltiered discussion Between the various Arab States, each of which hed by this 
time amassed what, without disresj might be called a number of vested interests, 

The Arab leaders, the principal of whom were General Nuri Pasha al Said, of 
Iraq, and Shukei Quwatli, of Syria, sct to work with commendable sagacity and 
paticace, Fschewing parochislism, they did not confine themselves to Northern 
‘Arabia. On the contrary, last summer they persuaded (act that he necded much 
persuasion, for Egypt's cultural interest in al Arabic-spcaking countries is very 
strong) Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, to sound cach of the Arab lands in 
turn upon the feasibility of Arab federation. Up to the time of writing, delegates 
from Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Syria, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen have 
been sent to Egypt to deliberate an the project, and, though littke has been published 
on the results of these talks, it soon have become known had insuperable 
obstacles been encountered. Palestine alone of these Arab lands has not yet sent any 

inte of Palestine is extremel; for until its f is known it 
exception ine is ly important, for until its future mn it, 

is difficult to licate with any confidence or exactitude the future of Arab Federa- 
polly contig of Syria the Lebanon, Traneordny aod Pale. Such ty say 
consisting of Syria, ‘rans , tine. say, 
po, tural unit, ond Palestine is an essential and integral part of it. Fa pe 
realization of such a plan they assume that the White Paper Policy of 939 for 
Palestine, prohibiting alter the end of March, tou, further Jewish immigration into 
Palestine (except wi Arab consent), will remain the policy of the Mandatory Power. 
They believe that any repudiation of that pig might have disastrous results, and 
naturally they show anxicty when they sec the extremely strenuous endeavours being 
made by Zionists to nullify the Whi a 

Such a difficulty (it is not the only one) is not, however, daunting the Arabs. 
‘They realize that theirs is 2 grand conception, for the attainment of which grand 
efforts, and possibly sacrifices of individual interests, must be made, Instcad of at 
‘once trying to get the superstructure of political federation, they are wisely concen- 
wating, first, on economic and cultural aspects of Arab unity. They realize the truth 
of the list doctrine that economic values precede political values, that without 
sound economic foundations political erections are apt under strain two collapse. 
‘Therefore they are thinking at the moment mainly in terms of such things as the 
removal of Customs barriers and passport regulations, of sccuriag a more uniform 
educational system and type of learning. In these two fields alone there is much to 
be done, although the help of Egypt, a country which in many ways ia more advanced 
than are the Arab States, is calculated to be of enormous benefit in this latter 
connection. 

‘The coping-atones of the scheme for Arab unity include military alliances betwecn 
the Arab States, with, at postibly a later stage, an Arab army organised uoder a joint 
general staff, hd such dovetailing of pollticl factors aa Youll ensure that in all 
matters of foreign policy Arabs acted as onc unit. These militery and political aims 
may take time to realize. Suffice it here to emphasize the fact that they hold no 
Menace for other States. The Arabs are not on the warpath. Like many other 

their concern is how best to develop the genius and the resources that are 








in them, 
‘A word must be given to the a in Egypt in the foreground of this Arab 
picture. Ic is very powable thatthe Egypuats are not ax a nauon overdnteesed in 
Political Arab Federation, for, though posessing many ties with the Arabic-speaking 
world, they feel themselves to have af individual entity and probably a particular 
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destiny. The rise of Egyptian Nationalism diflers in several ways from that of Arab 
Nationalism. Egyptians, moreover, have already passed through the stage, yet to be 
traveroed by other Arabic-speaking States, of sccing their population i veveral- 
fold and developing the fertility of their soil. But whatever the differences, as 
culeural leaders of the Ar: the ians intend to remain, and, while not 
forgoing their speci positon visdevis the fest, to increase their contacts with the 
Middle East. hey ‘have & greater number of, good teachers, doctors, i 

and so on have any of the purely Arab States. Io recent their 
educational and medical men have gone to all of the Arabian Peninsula, from 
the Yemen in the south-west to Iraq in the Nor are Arabs unwilling that 
considerable prestige should be it to Egypt for taking this interest in their 
future. ‘At the same Gime it seems imprebable t Egyptians would care to sacrifice 
any special privileges for the sake of participating in any political scheme which the 
Arabs may or may not succeed in i 

‘Nor, certainly, can Saudi Arabia be left out of account. That country, the renown, 
of which is derived mainly from the personality and achievements of one man, Ibn 
Saud, feels as strongly as any the call of Arab brotherhood. But in mentioning it one 
is mentioning one of the obstacles which, from the more distant point of view, faccs 
full Arab Federation. The Saudi dynasty in Arabia is a force with tremendous 
prestige, and it is often assumed that it would not allow any other dynasty to 
dominate in Arab counsels. Cynical observers, indeed, are apt to prophesy baat 

itical federation in Arabia must remain a while there are such Houses as the 

ite, represented in Iraq and Trans-J and the Saudi. The observation 
has much relevancy, but it is not necessarily comprehensively devastating. In any 
case, it needs no one from outside Arabia to it: it is scarcely a criticiem of 
which Arab Nationalists are unaware. 

On the contrary, Arabs seck to meet this criticism by suggesting that federation be 
fosmed first in Northern Arabia, with the option always being left to such lands as 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen to join when they please. That solution, however, 
itself seems to introduce another complication. The British Goverament, th the 
voice of Mr. Eden in February, 1943, has declared that it will regard favourably 
system for Arab unity which Arab initiative may unanimously devise, There { 
significance, apparently, in the emphasis that Arabs must be unanimous. King 

jul Aziz, ss true an Arab patriot and believer in the basic unity af Arabs as ever 
lived, has been content to remain rather silent while all the discussions on Arab unity 
have been going on during recent months. Until his attitude is made abundantly 
clear it is probable that the British Government will be chary of committing iteelf. 

At the moment inter-Areb meetings continue. There is yet an infinite variety 
of issues to discuss as new aspects are revealed; and immediate and spectacular 
developments are scarcely to be anticipated. That some sort of economic ration 
may be achieved is very possible, for it would seem to accord not only with Arab 
wishes, but also with the views of those non-Arabs in the Middle East who predicate 
the prosperity and development of that region in terms of the closer integration of, 
and the curtailing of economic sovereignty in, its component parts, But only after 
such 2 foundation has been truly laid will it be possible to gauge the prospects of an 
enduring political federation. deserts and oases and hazaars of Arabia still hold 
secrets that are now unfathomable. If to their historic tempests there now succeeds 
stability, the Arabs may yet astonish the world. 
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THE CHINESE MISSION TO GREAT BRITAIN 
By Branazp Fioup 


In 1938, @ year after Jopan’ i incemeona cee Gogune mo Ca fe ea 
the British member of an international student delegation cw China, fe went as 
gues of Chinese suudent and youth organizations, apd our special aim wus to sec 
something of the work which these orgesizetions and the schools and unlrersiccs 
Frave alway Roped hat ned Taghs be chie ee ee 

visit 1 have t ane day to toa party 
visiting his coubery tome ‘of the kindness which was thowered on me at that time, 
Aad it was cere x parcular plore met have te opportu, om bball 
of the Minisny ot Intormation, of being attached to tbe Chiness Misnon 
Britain di their stay in this country. 

in cng he way a CNET hn seed ems ae 
invitation of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, ‘lhe four representative parliamen- 
tarians had unforgettable expericnocs during their travels; they gained a most valuable 
Insight into Chita at ware and tiey returned to this country full of the desire to 
mrengthen still further the bonds between our two countries. So great was the 
success of the visit that it was natural that at a convenient time a return visit should 


ly 
dou of etcvnest inte dee of consti ‘ament in China. 
eres ee 
house in the Far East, is a man of indefatigable energy and 
many languages. Mr. Hu Lin is cditor-in-chief Ta Keung Peo 
7a pe hich for it integrity and fearless policy has often 
been eestor as oul Manchester Guardian Han Likwa, through the 
Pecae tas Geese ai Gen here 
Funds, done as snuch a other man to foster good dione beeween 
cour countries, ‘De, Wen Younshay eid a the country, ella oper a 
fee of the Chinese of tateeraation “Yim as 
re naive of Ministry of ton i 
eal oe ary aw hich no one who met hi told ey Be 


re menbers of the Foopie's Policeal Council China’s provisional war-time 
ee Gere ed 
‘The Mission the best part of two months in this country, divided between 


Cambridge, pro 
gramme was desperately fall, and at times one felt chat they must only be obtaining 
@ somewhat blurred impression of what they saw. But the fulloces of the programme 
was in itself a tribute to them and to their country. Invitations, which if all had 
been sccepted would have necessitated a stay of many montha more, poured in from 
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every quarter, and it seemed, in ing to sift them, that almost every city and 
tows aad village and thousands upon thousands of organizations and individuals had 
some special connection or link with China which ane would have liked to have 
encouraged. Many invitations had necessarily to be refused, but 's thanks 
are due to the Mission for their and tirelesancss, their consideration and 
courtesy, and ane thankful that at a ime of prevailing illness all the 
members of the srved their health to the end. 

tw impomible in an article of this kind, quite apart from security con- 
siderations, to deuil the many centres of war industr visited by de Musion. 
Certain features of this industry did, however, impress the members wherever they 
went, Firstly, the degree of mobilization of our man- and woman-power. For 
visitors from a country auch*as China, where shortage of man-power is no problem, 
the concept of a nation in which every citizen of every age is engaged directly or 
indirectly in work of national im is not always easy to Ie did, 
however) impress iuelf most forcibly on the Mission, through the medium of grand. 
mothers working in aircraft factories, the Women’s Voluntary Service drivers who 
drove the Mission on their visits to provincial cities, the wife of an Admiral Su 
imeadent working on repairs to ships in her busbend’s dockyard, and many omher 
examples. Everywhere, 100, the Mission were struck by the high proportion of 
women—in some cases as ‘much as 70 per cent.—working ja munitton facrories, and 
often engaged in highly skilled work, or work in foundries, for instance, which 
would normally scem far beyond their strength. And a point which never failed to 
strike the Mission was the capacity of these women to look well an the work, to dress 








well and to take pains about their ay . Girla whe mi be working for ten 
oo riveting the fenclags of {seces borsbers wack nicl their it and 
ve in, it aps a ive oj ince, but 
svt ke fa Sta Sad hal cys pl Oe 
tenance of morale, Some of all this may be due to the lent free health facilities, 


sup-ray treatment, etc., which the Mission saw in many factories, and to the canteens 
where the workers obtain admirable meals in what arc often ideal surroundings; but 
@ great part of it must be duc, as anyone who keows what workiog in 2 Pctory, 
shopy in off hours, and running a home as well must mean, to the ahecr indomit- 
able spirit of the ordinary men and wamen of the land. 

"The Mission were deeply interested in the war-time economy of the country, in 
particular by the rationing of food and clothing to ensure the fair distribution of 
available supplies, and the system of price contro! which, in conjunction with the 
savings movement and other devices, have combined to curb inflation and to prevent 
any unduc increase in the cost of living. They were anxious, too, to obtain as much 
information as possible regarding plans for post-war reconstruction and for inter- 
national collaboration. In this connection they naturally encountered many differing 
policies and points of view, but, so far as the war itself was concerned, the Mission 
were left in no doubt as to the feelings of the people as a whole, 

‘They expected to find—and, of course, were not disappointed—a determination to 
carry the war in the West through unti] the unconditional surrender of Germany. 
They also found—and this, perhaps, was less and ail the more gratifying 
an equal determination to carry the war with Japan through to a completely vic- 
terious conclusion and a keen desire on the part of those members of the Armed 
Forces with whom they came into contact to get to grips with the Japanese. Coupled 
with this determination they found everywhere among all classes of a very 
real sympathy for the people of China. No one pretend that this sympathy 
and interest is as in ‘as it could or chould be, but its existence, and its develop- 
ment through the work of various voluntary organizations, in particular the United 
Aid to China Fund, was certainly very encouraging to the Mission, As one conduct 
ing the Mission on their provincial visits, it was impossible not to be struck by the 
very genuine and cardia! welcome extended to them wherever they went by lord 
payors and schoolchildren, munition workers and members of the Services, Certainly 
there exists ¢ basis on which lasting bond of flendhip between our two peoples 

It. 
Looking back over their visit, the members of the Mission will doubtless have 
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varied impressions and will remember different incidents which stick in their 
min nore Againg a general background ofa country molilierd for om war, oa st 
as badly sear bambing 23 ing and a people somewhat tired but as 
resolute as ever, Gaerene views will be remembered; same, including Dr. Wang 
Shih-chich, will remember visits to educational institutions and erba a lovely day 

7 others 


at Durham, with ite cathedral and university housed in the cast , including 
Dr. Wen Yuar-ning, who must have bistary by broadcasting on Bums night 
will remember the peaceful Ayrahi ide and visits to bookshops in Cam- 


bridge and London; Mr. Hu Lin will not forget an evening at the Manchester 
Guardian; Mr, Wang Yun-wu will treasure the hundreds of books which he 
collected; all who were privileged to do so will remember a visit on a wonderful clear 
sunny day to H. huke of York, fresh from the sinking of the Scharnhorst. If 
sometimes they wish that their programme had been less crowded, that they could 
have spent more time in more personal contacts and visits, they will, we hope, 
remember the great pleasure they gave to all with whom they came in contact and 
the very great service which they performed in meeting and talking with many 
thousands of people, both to their own country and to the eause of the United 
ations. 

The Chincse Mission to Great Britain, like its counterpart, the British Parlia- 
mentary Mision to China, owed ao stall part of its auceat to the fact that it came; 
not for any specific mulit of economic purpose, but simy to promote wil 
and vndertasding, "Aw auch there can be no doube of itt Gutwtanding. value, and 
anyone who came in contact with the Mission cannot doubi that the exchange of 
such visits is a mont potent weapon of alliance, and can only hope that the exchange 
thus started will develop and extend into all flds ofthe national life of Great Britain 
and China, 





MALAYA: A VINDICATION 


By Victor Purceut. 
(Late Director-General of Information, Malaya) 


Dvunina the last three years 1 have had occasion to lecture on Malaya to a large 
number of audiences in Britain and the United States. ‘These audiences were repre- 
sentative of many sections of the public of the two countries, and I was cnabled to 
gain from their reactions a fair idea of the public attitude towards Britain's Colonial 
commitments and administration. 

‘The gencral impression I have received is that the great body of my listeners werc 
anxious to reccive information of a country litle known to them, and had assumed 
no critical atticude vie-A-vis British methods or policy in her Colonial Empire. When 
criticisin was forthcoming it was inspired by 9 suspicion that the British had, in 
acquiring their porsestions, been guilty of “ aggression ” and, in administering them, 
of “exploitation.” In no case were the critics at all well informed on the facts, and 
their questions were prompted by inferences from the doctrinaire political beliefs they 


d. 
Tr was no part of my intention to tical or economic theory—end, indeed, 
ic wat not meee wary that I should rhea business was to present the facts. 
Whether or not the prevailing policy in America or Rritain was right or wrong was a 
matter primarily of domestic politics. All that I asked was that my interrogators q 
thould bor reley to an existing system ay if it application were conned tish 
Colonies when in point of fact it existed in the U.S.A. or the United Kingdom—e.g., 
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if a questioner objected to private enterprise as exemplified, say, by investment on the 
* ground flor” af the industry in 1906, he must gully Bajo to the profits 
of Ford’s or Courtauld’s. In every case this disposed of the criticism, for the critica 
T encountered were not questioning world policy as a whole, but merely colonial 
“ exploitation.” 
For those who argue that the British ial Empire was gained by aggression 
will find Mata "2 hittory of smnall assistance to them. ad 

first of the three Settlements in the Straits of Malacca was Penang. It was 
obtained by the East India Company in 1786 as a careening port for their ships and 


asa trading station from the Sultan of in return for an annual rent to be paid 
in perpetuity. The rent was $6,000 a year, increased to $10,000 a year in 1800 when 
a srip of the mainland (Province Wellesley) was added by a further treaty. ‘This 
rent was paid up to the moment of the Ji invasion. Singapore was acquired 


by Stamford Raffles in 1819 on behalf of the Company in a similar way. The rent 
wits alo paid wp to the mement dat the Jepanee entered, Malacca was cbuined 
From the Dutch in exchange for Bencoolen in Suraatra. Penang wat uninhabited 
except for a few fishermen in 1786; Singapore in 1819 had only 250° Malays. The wo 
fslande were practically with jungle and swamp et thc Gave of their occupa. 
tion,. In bod casce the treaties were made with the legitimate rulers. 

"The Straits Settlements prospered, but the Malay States of the mainland fell more 
and more into a state of anarchy. ‘There was conmant civil war the States 
(whose boundaries were mosdy uofined) and wars between rival claimants to 2 
throne. A considerable proportion of the people were faves, being subject wo da 
by parchae or captore tr by che slavery Phe waters of the Seas were in 
by Malay pirates, who hurked in the creaks of the mainland and were encou 
ad proce by the Chief and Ruler 

rade with the mainland was carried on by Chinese who resided in the Straits 
Settlements, not by Europeans. ‘The former continually petitioned the Brith 
Government to intervene to restore order, but this for fifty years after che foundation 
of Singapore the British refused to do. Eventually the situation became #0 bad that 
the prosperity of the Straita Settlements was seriously threatened. In 1874 the British 
imervened and the Sultan of Pra scoped » Brith Rendene and agreed by teaty 
to rule with British advice except in matters of the Mubammadan rel Malay 
custom. ‘This arrangement poet to successful that one by one the other States in 
the south of the peninsula asked for similar treaties. ‘This was the unanimous desire 
of their Rulers snd major Chiefs. (The Sultan of Perak, who made the 
treaty with Britain, had been aod af sane for the ego throne, = he 
naturally accepted’ a treaty wi British, who sup is claim, i 
Sembilan was not a State ar all, but (as the name mggesty) a collection of ee 
States which formed themselves into a single one, at the British suggestion, under 
an clective Ruler, In 1909 the four northern States were transferred by the Treaty of 
Bangkok from Siamese to British suzerainty, and the British made separate treaties 
with the Roles treating them as independent, 

"When the British intervened in the Malay States in the seventies the tots) popula 
tion was only about three hundred thousand and confined to the coasts and the banks 
of te rivers ‘There were no State Banca proper, cach pty chil leying taxes for 
bis own requirements. Within 2 few years of the opening up of the country the 
Staten became enormously prosperous. "The Federated Malay States, Johore and 
Kedah had, in particular, huge revenues. 

“These revenues were apphied for the Rood of the country. In x874 there were no 
roads, no rallways, no schools, no hospitals, no courts of law. In so4r there were 
Bigoe miles of festclase roads, a thousand malles of railway, many public. works— 
badges, harbour works, schools, colleges, hospitals. ‘In 7874 the country had been 

‘unhealthy, malaria, in particular’ being a dreadful scourge from which peac- 
ically no one escaped, ‘The application Ronald Ross's great discovery that 
analiia wat convey by the aces mnagaito hae brea applied with spertarler 
‘ruccess. Malaya became, perhaps, the country in the tropics, But this 
inalachl contrel emailed draining” clearing and ciling that wos enormously expen- 
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sive, and had it not been for the huge revenues derived from the opening up of the 
country the millions of dollars necded would never have been forthcoming. 
: By apir the populas ‘of Malaya was about 2,600,000—about the same as that of 
England and Wales in 1410. By 1942 it wes 5,560,000—about the same as that of 
Engiand and Wales in 1720. In thi Pig i 
as much as that of England and in over three hundred years! Modern 
Malaya was entirely the creation of British enterprise and the Industry of the immi- 
grant peoples, mainly Chinese, who were encouraged to come to the country. 

In the great prosperity all races shared. Over half the rubber plantations (esti- 
mated by value) were owned by Asiatice, and a third af the tin mines, Chinese and 
Indian labourers, over and above the cost oftheir subsistence, remitied huge mums to 





European investors made big from the rubber and tin industries, providing 
that they “came in” early . But against this must be borne in mind that for 
many years during the recurrent “slumps most tin and rubber companies paid na 
dividends atall, and that capital aun: jn the sugar and cofee industria that bed tow 
disappeared hed becn entirely lout. British private enterprise, therefore, had probably 

‘Jess in Malaya than it did in Britain or America in the last few decades. (There 
were also large estates owned French, Belgians, etc.) 


by Americans, 

Unlike some other Colonial Powers, Britain applicd revenues of her Colonics 
and Protectorates to the exclusive use of the countries themselves. (The Straits 
Settlements maintained a Free Trade policy co the end.) Every requirement of a 
modern community was provided for in ya—education, agriculture, health, 
medical rescarch, co-operative socicties, infant welfare, leper asylums (no hospitals, 
leper and insane aqyloms had, of course, existed before British intervention), irri 
tion schemes, etc, The administration was conducted with the utmost fairness a1 





stances duc to the diversity of che racial make-up allowed 
tator who had resided in Malaya for thirty years recently remarked that "for abil 
and integrity of purpose the Malayan Ad tion ranked, in his opinion, 
to aone in the weld 

Those who consider these facts impartially will scarecly be able to maintain that 
aggression” or " exploitation ” appreciably among the motives that led to 
the creation of modern Malaya. 


HOW THE ARMY IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 
RESISTED JAPANESE INVASION 


By a Sprcta: Conazsronpent 


‘Tax army is chiefly composed of Indonesians, the remainder being Netherlanders. 
In peacetime the sength of the army was bout 4o,oo0 men, nearly all of them 


or ization ofthe sy there Jee added to this number the militia, con 
sting o with a ‘approximately 25,000 men. year 
19qt Eompulsory military service was also introduced for Tedonesians. mod con 
tingent had a strength of about 6,000 meh; when war broke out they were, however, 
not yet sufficiently trained, so they could not be weed in the actual operations.) 

in addition there were some Indonesian scmi-military organizations and the Home 
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Guard, established in 194, with 2 cotal ‘of about 20,009 men} lack of arms 
was the reason why @ great part of these Guards could not be adequately 


trained. 

The Royal Netherlands Indies Army was composed of the Army Ground Forces 
and the pees ‘Air Pocce. 7 * 

The Army Ground Force —— of: 

(@) Four reinforced regiments (cach composed of a regiment of infantry and some 

lery, pioneers and a reconnaissance detachment) and some bettalions of infantry, 
a aan ah of ight battalions 
num! lightly armed battalions on the outer islands, which were part! 
divided into small pie tt hes which were stationed at the numerous Government 
ts and at some points of strategical value; for instance, the oil centre at Tarakan 
= defended by a bazalion. 
(¢) Some coast artillery, anti-aircraft artillery and supply services. 

Re strengeh of the Avy Air Force was a3 follows,” 

(@) About 60 medium Glenn Martin bombers with necessary personnel and a 
reserve of barely 50 per cent. in planes; as a comparison of this type of bomber with 
the modern medium bomber, it should be noted that they had as defence armament 
only three machine-guns (303 calibre), whereas the modern medivim bomber has ten 
or more machine-guns (calibre -5). 

(8) About 4o fighter planes with necessary personnel and a material reserve of 
100 per cent, in planes. 

Q ‘Two squadron reconnaissance planes and a number of transport plancs. 

(d) A oumber of training planes, 

In 1939 large orders for Various kinds of guns were placed in Europe. Recause of 
the outbreak of war and the {all of the Netherlands, these orders were not carried out. 

In 1940 and roqr large orders of war material (Mitchell bambers, dive-bombers, 
fighters, tanks, guna, etc.) were placed in the United States. Owing to various 

ircumstances, however, this material could not be delivered in 

‘The conclusion is, therefore, that the will to strengthen the defence of the Nether- 
Jands East Indies waa there, but no national war industry was available, and the 
Allied industries were not ablc to deliver the ordered material in time. 

When, therefore, the Netherlands Government declared war on Japan on 
December 8, 1941, the available forces of the Netherlands East Indies Army were 
weak in numbers ax well as in armament. 

On the same day that Japan attacked Malay and Hawaii the Netherlands Esst 
Indies Army commander gave orders to send about half of the Netherlands East 
Indics Army bombers to Malaya in order to the British ally. Owing to 
unfavourable weather, these planes could not leave for their destination until the next 
day. In the middle of December 2 squadron of fighter planes was put at the disposal 
of the Rritish in Malaya. Furthermore, 2 detachment of bombers was stationed near 
Pontianak in Netherlands North-West Borneo, under operational control of Siny 
pore, in arder to co-operate in repulsing the attacks on British Borneo and Sarawak. 

Before the fall of Singapore and North Borneo the rest of these Netherlands East 
Indics Army planes were withdrawn in time to Sumatra and Java. 

On January 10, 1942, strong forces of Japanese troops landed on the oil island of 
Tarakan (North Borneo). 

‘The task of the Netherlands Indies troops defendiog ‘Taraken was to hold up the 
enemy as long as possible in order that the thorough destruction of the oil installation 
and ail wells could be exccuted. The out B Neti! ands Rast li see foes succended 
completely in this task, to the great fury japanese, w! joped to occupy 
‘ilfelds idtact. "The enemy suffered scrious losses during this action. 

In order to avoid the destruction of the oil installations at Balikpapan, situated 
further south on Rorneo's east coast, the Japanese commander at Tarakan sent an 
ultimatum to the Netherlands Fast Indies trope at Balikpapan. Yn thie ulkimarim 
he threatened to kill all Netherlanders if they proceeded with the destruction of the 


oil installations. 
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: ‘Lhe small number of troops stationed there were obliged to retire into the interior 
ol Celebes. 

On January 24 strong Ja jurces landed near As at Tarakan, 
the ail snsalldots and°wels were dhoroughly desuoyed tf toe Soon the small 
number of troops here were encircled. ‘Ibe commander with part of his troops, 
Heir vet siecerte Se bresing,thenigh Use ecrciement ahd chewing t,t 
yan, 
impossible Ser foe ia the vastl superior Sunes oe all ba poles 

to resist for is 3 torced 
io ibandon the afta, 4 ieee: 

‘On January 3o the small island of Ambon, where, besides the Netherlands East 
Indies garrison, Australian troops were stationed, was attacked by a strong Japanese 
force. Owing to the small area of the ssiand, it was impossible to withdraw to the 
anterior, abe sanall Socce withered the attack until 1t was surrounded on all des, 

During the brat ot February, 1942, the Japanese had penctrated into the 
nocth-weat and south-east part of Necherlands Borneo, where ouiy, amall numbers of 
Netherlands Indies troops Were present. 

During thus period wroops also landed on the coast of South Celebes near Macassar. 
Alter the destruction of the port installations the Netherlands Kast Indies troops with- 


Un February 14—+.¢., one day betore the fall ot Singapare—Sumatra was attacked. 
ip thi dey te oe cone, t Fe as aitacked by 709 rachutises, while a 
transport Hect aj iver Mocs. ‘I utists were 
Jrctally 2 atcoumed tory but weet posable te prevent the lnnang of soe 
sea-barne force, so that the destruction ot the oil installations was procecded with, 
the Netherlands Last Lodics troops withdrawing in the direction of the south, part ot 
them later being moved to Java, 

‘In the second half af Fi /, 1942, the enciy conquered Bali and some strategic 
points in Timor. 

‘The encirclement of Java was now complete. Only small reinforcements of the 
Allies had reached Java. Further reinforcements, including aeroplanes, could not get 
through any more. And just then there was such a great need of a: Dunng 
the advance of the enemy through the Archipelago the Netherlands East Indies Army 
Air Force had been able to intiict heavy losscs on the cnemy transport ships, The 
best-known example of this was the au anacks on ge Jaj troop transports in 
Macassar Strait. crews did their utmost; every day they set out; there was 20 
pouibility of giving them rest even for a short time after a number of operations, A 
further ivantage was the weak armament of the Glenn Martin bomber, which 
was even more accentuated by the lack of long-range fighters. The behaviour of the 
crews, who fought the unequal fight with the Japancac Zero fighters, deacrves the 
highest admiration, Their cunduct was rewarded Hes Majory Quenn Wibelnin 
by the granting of the Militaire Willemsorde (the Dutch V.C.) to the R.N.LA.A.P. 
on March 6, 1942. 

It was inevitable that serious losses should be suffered. When Java was about to 


number of which could almost be counted on of both hands. ‘The 
available fied air forces were small. It can therefore be i how it was 
the joy when news comm that the USS. , an aircraft tender with a 


number of American anes cdl crews ns boned, would sexy bo Tyumiep on. 
south coast of Java, where the aeroplanes with crews would land, With the greatest 
speed a landing-ground was constructed near the harbour. It was a beavy blow 
iegeed when it’vtes learocd that the ship was attacked some hours aff Tilara and 
was subsequently sunk. This shattered aay hopes of reinforcement... It meant that 
Java would have to be defended henceforward with the small forces stationed there. 
‘All belp from outside had become impossible. ; 
‘About February 25 a radio ‘was picked up from a U.S. reconnaissance 
plane, stating that it was over the part of the Straits of Macassar, and that it 
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had observed a very large Jay pee oop taper dhe ney el southwards, 
and that be was being ai by Japenese Zero faghtcrs. rtrd lagers 
turther was beard, ‘ihe brave crew did not return to their base. 


pews came in that another large troop transport was approaching 
‘Western Java. 


icncat oe Af Bassin oot rainboced rogiceete Sexe Meine one reinforced 
t west of Batavia, one reinforced regiment near Buitenzorg, one reinforced 
Se een iank none iaportanr panes Son citi te tees in East 
ipa Sea patron ob te Lado ty Wa foe oe 
eveniny pip pir ded grontyed 
Java's nowt cost: statted—vis., in the Bay ot Bantam and 


very great strength, and nocth of wig emailer force Te ete ee 
a total of four to six divisions were on java. 
‘The emall number of available were launched to attack the troopships. 
After two days practically no Nt ‘East Indies Army plane was fit tor 
From the Bay of Bantam the Japancse advanced with two columns in an castern 


giresion towards Batavia and Bullenzorg. ‘The two regiments which had taken up 
Provisional positions there were soon in cootact withthe enemy and tied to delay 
jvance of the greatly su ‘as much as possible. 

“The enemy forces which landed SF nit of Bancliong encounecred st frm lake 
Soe Ty rapidly that by March rick eerie pg ally 
advanced surprisingly rapidly, s0 t occu weal 
defended alah ear 3 if 


hough twat he smal of she tre eocmy landing fru the enemy fre 
‘sitesnctecee Bandocng was conad most dangerous, as the 
Government was extal there and 4s Bandoeng was aa the army supply bar 


‘The regiment which was fighting west of Buitenzorg was for a lary 
and removed to the environs a ‘of Bandocag. . near Bandocng fnade 


The two regiment 
serious efforts to repulse hi chees ‘of Bandoeng. a Oeine te te care feck of 
bcs fe eg tailed. The encmy advance towards Bandocng was seriously 
counter-attack, 


he rpm fighting west of Batavia was threatened to be cut off because 
near vance towards Buitenzorg, it was alto withdrawn to the Bandocng 


various roads and mountain paths the Japanese advanced towards Ban- 
woe ‘Aig, asians rad und moun pi ‘and machine-gunned from the air, and 


Owing to’ the complete mastery of the air by the } » difficulties were 
caperiensed in wanamiting musitions snd provident ta te & fighting troops. On 
‘March 8 the fight on the Bandoen Plena hi ob 
From ‘in East Java the J 1g various roads towards 
Soerabaja and Malang. The cot satianed lee wes able wo foveal 
for the iver Bengavan Solo. After the Jepancsc had 
‘Rtcwede in coating this Seer ar sera thee reginacat was encicled soath of 
Socrabaja, near Bangil, fod sly chanel re cn ‘About March 8 
ser 


Wed indicted of the enemy. ‘The Netherlands East Indies Army 
Ait Feo damaged nnceen wong a fron wags hp ay fw 


witha cost the eneray two months to press through the archipelago. ‘This gain of 
time permiited the Allis to reinforce the defences ot Australis ly, oo that 
the Jay advance in a direction could be stopped, and re 
ined available to the Allies as 2 big base counter-offensives. 


the for 

‘With this the fight of the Netherlands East ‘Army was, however, not ended. 
In good time a number of pupil pilots had been removed irom the Netherlands Indies 
swho were afterwards trained in the U.S.A. Now there are again in Australia 
squsdrons of the Netherlands East Indies Army Air Force, who are often mentioned 
in despatches. 
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On the larger of the archipelago islands the fight is continued by small detach- 
ments of ground troops. ‘Thus radio Tokio announced in November, 1943, that at 
that time~ that is, more than one year and a half after the fall of the Netherlands 
East Indics—2,000 men had been climinated in Sumatra alone. In February this year 
the Japanese in their broadcast admitted that Dutch troops are still active in South 
Borneo. Only after the cnd of hostilities will the entire story of the fight of these 


brave soldiers became known. 





SOME SUGGESTED RELATIONS BETWEEN EASTERN 
AND WESTERN CULTURE*® 


By Tzrence D'Ozasert Wurre 


(A chapter frum After Leonardo: Quality and Quantity for a New 
Civilination.) 


1 


Tiss arc intended merely as a résumé, a synopsis. They attempt to suggest 
certain relations between Eastern and Western culture which have not yet a 
achieved, or at least not crystallized. High artistic relations are discussed first. From 
this we to the discussion of less sctious arts and fancies, many of which touch 
‘on social values and customs. The next section treats of more etrictly intellectual 
issues, while a few general problems are aired as a finale. 


The possible interactions between the various Western and Oriental artietic 
traditions pravide a most tempting field for imagination and research. Let us thegin 
by indicating a few of these. For convenience’ sake we will put them in tabulated 


farm + 

(t) The Turkish nation has been freed, for or ill, from many Muslim pro- 
visions and vetoes which had previously it. Is it not, therefore, natural that 
the Turks should now be willing and eager to paint and sculpt the human figure? In 
considering, however, the probable way in which they will achive this, one must 
remember the traditiona) abstract, decorative styles of art which alt Muslim countries 
have developed : 2 great deal of these qualities would no doubt remain in whatever 
school grew up. The combination of them, moreover, with the representation of the 
human Figure would ists in a style not unlike that of Picauto (in each of his many 
recent styles), of Henry Moore, and indeed of all modern artists who have been 
influenced by “ abstraction.” 

If, further still, the Turks wich to westernize their culture, perhaps they will 

seth areapes Western ocase: of > riomalis he ragdiarry at ite ae 

prominent, if its grossest, in architecture): a principle whi mitigate 
Ccceasive symmetcics of their arabeaques (caccesire, chat in, for the purposcs of pene. 
jng and sculpture), while at the same time stressing one aspect of the Machine that 
magnet for would-be Western eyes. Of course, the severely dram the dramatic- 
ally severe side of what in Europe has crystallized round the term “ functionalism ” 
would have 10 be emphasized: the cult of significant omission, of spare but truly 
rhythmical lines, of a scheme of unity determined for cach work of art 6 posteriori 
rather than # prior! as with the agents of external, “ clastical symmetry. In this 


* Lecture delivered at the China Institute. Dr. George Ych presided. 
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sganeton we may note another posible and wlutry influence on this propoed 
Turkish renascence : that of Chinese art, with its highly practised sense of si it 
omission, its blithe harmony achieved through (and not in spite of) irregularity, and 
its entirely original and successful attitude to the problem of space. 

Incidentally, this last suggestion illustrates the noteworthy fact that, at the present 
time, it is not only relations and borrowings berween East and West which are 
advisable, but also relations and borrowings the different Eastern traditions 
themsclycs. 

(2) A somewhat similar programme would be possible for Persian art. But there 
would be differences, based principally on the fact that Pcrsia already possesses a long 
and splendid tradition of painting and sculpture, including the representation of the 
human figure (though not the nude). The assirailation, on the one hand, of Western 
functionalist and seymmetrical techniques or af Western abstractionism and, on the 
other, of the Chinese effects of space and significant omission will not, therefore, be 
as important in Persia as in Turkey. But ‘one congenial sphere in which the 
‘West can make a suggestive gift to Persian painting, and that is in the colour-cffects 

iuced by modern mechanical civilization. If the West is to be copied, let it be 
‘thus rather than in the matter of bowler hate, Onc of the moat striking features of 
Persian painting has always been its rich and sensuous organization of colour. What 
an inspiration could be added thercto by our coloured lights, the chaste silver of our 
wires, and many another colour-cffect unseen before the mechanical age! Can we 
not, moreover, conceive a series of throe or fur Persian carpets as the décor (maybe 
enlarged by film) to an abstract ballet? 

fe have mentioned the Chincse original feeling for space, for significant omis- 
sions, and for a certain supremely ious regularity. ‘These qualities, if Highly 
adapted, could add vast ficlds both of conception and of execution to the art of the 
‘West. Something of the kind has indeed happened in the fusion of Western and 
Japanese techniques in the work of Matisse; and yet this is an isolated casc, even if 
we place beside it the possible influence of the ‘Chinese qualities jure mentioned on 
Ficseo'e sense rd omens, or his stecl-like yet impressionistic Portraits, or his brs 

t C0 Con’ 1¢ largencss of space upon an object. It is not only in paintit it 
Fee eee a Ie coats “Trchitoteure ought to be an equally fertile sphere. 

‘This would not be too impracticable an adjustment, for the Chinese space and 
selectiveness are already akin, in some sense, to the functionalism of modern 
architecture; however, they would sublimate the bare grossness of sheer function- 
alism into a new subtlety of simplicity and individuality of form. Moreover, the 
effect of one single small figure or shape amid an infinite space could fit in with the 
necessary breadth, and the equally necessary rhythm within breadth, of the very 
medium of architecture. Another gift of Chinese pictorial technique to Western 
architecture could be the power of combining intense and even irregular rhythm with 
calm, such as am architectural dignity gencrally requires. Yet another valuable 
influence would lic in the sphere of perspective, or rather the lack of orthodox or 
realistic fe perspective in Far rn art, and the fact that this hes not in the least 
prevented the subtlest representations of xarying planes. Now, the medium of archi- 
‘tecture, especially that of a flat wall, is si ‘to a canvas without the feasibility of 
perspective; and the Chinese cxample could teach the European architect how to 
represent and gain the effect of a variety of planes while retainiog the conditions of 
his medium. ‘Two final points could be mentioned: the use of shapes—made as 
abstract as you wish—derived from be Leading ip mountains or otherwise, in 
‘Chinese pictures, end the use, both as an in the sweep of the design and os a 
glevorative pamern on a smaller sale, of the formule m shape and texture 

y & group of figures at a large emptiness of space. 

Of all the crentions of the Chinese rit Probably it ix the visual arts which haye 
had, and will have, the deepest and widest influence. In them all that is valuable in 
the Chinese conception of life, as well as more purcly artistic features, reccive inspired 
expression and lucid form. Yet the posible influences of Chinese visual art, and, 
above all, the sheer spirit and chythm of Chincac art, arc by no micans Limited to the 
spheres of painting and sculpture. Even if we could detail all the far possibilities 
which build up the relations between Chincec and non-Chinese art, we should still 
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have to Icave 2 fow places for the connections between Chinese art and Western non- 
artistic elements. An example of this lies in the field of mathematics: would it not 
be poetible for new conceptions in geometry to grow upunder the influence of Chinese 


artists’ particular attitude to space? In one sense are artificial and 
represent the syrtcmatic abstraction and canalization of physical rhythms or mental 


innovations, 3 

Even within the sphere of the arts themselves there are a few cases where Chinese 
visual art could influence Western non-visual art, such as music. In certain respects 
the characteristic rhy and moods of Far Eastern painting have already found 
kindred expression in certain works by Debussy and Delius; while Sibelius hes a 
parallel gift for enunciating vital and significant loneliness and sparse expanses. But 
there is room for a great deal more of such affinities: to the present author, as a 
musician, the Chinese organization slike of line and of space can suggest a quantity 
of new tonal and rh; ical devices—devices, too, of itic_ musical form, in- 
cluding new relations and ,, melos and accompaniment. 

here ls soceny the, foe freehs sooarkies posed on, Mie of mine bat vhaly pos 
tioned , of on the symmetrical placing of asymmetrical 

metrical placin; of aymmenies, or, agein, ov tresh cypes of exible forms for whole 
compositions, which will be tived clearly as unities. These are a few speci of 
the postibilitics before us. and others will, of course, be stimulated by general 
musical developments, and not least by expansions and subtilizations of and within 
the whole range of loud and soft. U: ony adenosis dleuatinn of ese ty 
impossible in Pages, snos it would involve not only ical terms unintelligible 
to many, but a host of expansive, expensive illustrations in music-print, 

Music, however, is not the only art capable of being influenced by Far Eastern 
painting. Can we not invent, for instance, new metres and types of stanza in poctry 
shiek wll Be alte 10 Somme of the qualities massicned above in a musical apnea 
a uni ibility, sy hp Space, pause, “ minute 
vital Taos and dove could be i luded deliberately in the metrical or stanza 
form), or f and background, and many more? 

sccond point is perhaps more significant still; for Chincsc poetry docs scctn to 
fulfil in tome measure Cézanne’s desire to “ make out of Impressionism something 
solid and like the work of the Old Masters.” Who, while reading Chinese poems, 
‘even in translation, has not been struck by the prevalence of impressionistic moods, 
impressionistic treatment? Yet—and this can hardly be con in a translation— 
the actual form of these lyrics is extremely strict, of a fully classical rigour and vigour, 
and may even include compulsory correspondences of syllables within diferent lines, 
Here, thea, is a salutary meses far Western poets, since one of the most obvious 
needs of our age is the fixing impressionism, surrealism, and the many social and 

ical inroads on present and ideals into despotic forms which shall be 
fruitful, ideal. This is but one example of che use of Oriental influences 





(Comvase Catuicrarny ann tam Wast 
We must turn now to 2 kindred but even wider xsthetic influence. This is the 
effect which the nature of Chinese ealgrophy igh have upon the West. And not 
oni the nazure of calligraphy, bu ‘maybe still more-its we and function, alike 
in the artistic world and in society eer 
As ia well known, calligraphy has a far wider and deeper rile in Chinese 
civilization than it ever has done in the West. This does not, however, mean that its 
influence in the West cannot be increased. Of course, the liar decorative and 
suggestive power of the Chinese script has been one cause of the intense and versatile 
career of calligraphy. Rut the Wester sips ate not emily withowt ich qualies 
indeed—a we hope~the nese forms may assist Europeans to 
of ‘io theis’ own, What forms, now, would 
realization be likely to take? In the firet place, there would bea 


ieee 
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deepening and refinement of the practice of handwriting; cven the placing of a date 
Se Pitted (or the numerous didezent ways of writing it} would have to be considered 
artistically and in relation to the whole composition. And the subtle spacing or 
emphasis in the leters of a ward to as to parallel or decorate its sense and also its 
position in the whole paragraph—this is another possibility, The writing of proper 
ode ere 7a Reser maar ng pe gh gk va fe Sper seed 

te, a in visual ¢! a 
forte ve ld ot pi tga How backward is the West in such 
questions still! 

‘The basic ideographic nature of Chinese writing, reinforced on a psychological 
level aa dicka ‘usc of calligrephy az ea cvocsion, equal to inxlog, of saood 
—oe character—ahould suggest to us several fruitful devices for Europe. To start 
With, cannot we invent a system, an art, a game almost, in. which we represent the 
name of a friend or other person, or of a place even, using the successive letters of his 
name in some inspired artistic pattern? Such ¢ game or art would have, moreover, 
ity higher reaches, in which our patterns depict the character of the person 
concerned. As regards the technique, such factors as the repetition of a letter 
wishin a word suust be ems i y che cwo ™ o's” in * Edware,” example, must 
eit represented in definite unity or symmetry of clsc in definite contrast. 
initial “E” of “ Edwi * should be spaced out firmly, thou not excessively 
(unless the person described is somewhet eccentric), and the other letters can be 
accommodated ground its horizontal architecture. ‘This is important, and may be 
known as the “ stressing of the form of the initial letter.” The remaining letters in 
“ Edward” are“ w, a, 7.” This combination, which happens to be a real (!} word, 
could be presented tastefully in clean, light ink as a unity, vertically maybe, Should 
we, however, desire to stress the wa or any other quality of the * Edward" 


described, we modify the unity, the lightness, or the verticality of our way of 
presenting lenters. 

If now we add « surname—say, “ Lowbury "—we are confronted with further 
problems, for we may wish, perhaps, to make the surname more formal in its treat- 
ment than the Christian name, or to effect some other distinction between them. In 


4 
8 
J 
i 
| 
z 


the firet four letters of the name " Low- 
both tally and vertically, we can 
Av srtkin the "Oy" 









ither in enclosing 
first or in expressing eome other spatial relationship berween 
: ‘There remains, moreover, the relation between 
iunguld pele Lace tifera egl ihe Piquants or fisccn, 
or languid, or rich “C” iN] further . ition 
of the remainin; letters presents m: FS ponsibllities, Sect caesblitics re eoenae 
fpparent when the opening leer the name is “©,” for then the ether lems may 
piss i ‘ k 
such a8 “M" could combine 2 little of both these methods. ‘The following sspects 
of calligraphy will asmume eapecial technical importance : the degree of thiccness of 
the writing, the type of character used, the le use of perforated" and incom- 
pletely formed letters, and the possible of verticality and, horizontality 


Yet it is not merely on an intimate seale that the influence of the Chinese spicit of 
celligraphy will take place. Of at least equal importance is its application to wider 
and more communal spheres, such as the ereation of 2 New Heraldry. Surely the 
incredible subtlety and often ‘beauty of the visual effects with which machinery has 
endowed ized into some superb social Surely our 
time Is ripe for a reucrtion of the spirit of Pogrentry, sorely our mutcrials are vast 

ible poverty of the post-war world, that is all the better 
‘4 cunning tse of our resources rather than for letting all 
i lncehing movemes e nther= of clip, 
y 4 inspiring part. In ax es 
ade wil Ea its own hecaldic badges’ bur itr ova 
> 
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type of heraldry, based as far as is feasible on its own character and methods—in such 
an age the mathetic exploitstion of calligraphy on a large scale will surely find a place. 
Imaginative advertising has already developed many of the faculties necessary for such 
2 florescence, And here a word may be said about the possibility of a new of 
large-scale ideogram, or at least some visual tation of ideas, which wil be 
dated on the prominence of adverasing and the cineme én our lives, ‘These now 
aps adapt themuelves particularly to the nceds and education of the 
masees of “ backward.” races whose millions may son, rightly or wrongly, demand— 
and dnplay_a fuller voice in the word's doings. |Our immediate discussion of the 
highly subtlized ideographic system of the Chinese makes such posiilit 
viv + 
Such are but a few of the rich ities enwombed by the calligraphic spirit in 
sie sears of woe ad bees ‘ith all these schemes, of course, care will hie to 
not to let sgenerate into mere preciosity (spiclerei) and affectation. 
This danger was lest obvious in China itselé, where the relaton Goalies thy to the 
rest of fe and thought and expression was—owing to many catiscs, Ficladiog the 
script itself—more innately sympathetic. But the very way to prevent this de; 
tion into precio 18 to encourage our applications of calligraphy and to ‘spread them 
more wi tt they will not be restricted to a clique, and will, indeed, through 
the wear and tear of universal usage, and vulgarization, retain a health and 
purpose which may invi rate the whole civilization of the West. 

Lautly, there is the subject of Western ballet and its possible relations to ideo- 
grammatic shapes. The present writer has dared to make an experiment in this direc- 
tion. Ln the final scene of onc of his musical stage-works, in which, to a background 
of music, dancing, singing, acting, lighting and poctry are—to use a metaphor— 
orchestrated in relation’ to°cach otker, there is a fopue, Imended to express ultimate 
rejoicing and the attainment of superconscious harmony. In the course of this the 
main forces of the corps de ballet atrange themsclves in the sbapes of successive 
ideograms. ‘These are all appropriate in meaning, and some of them are repeated, an 
attempt being made to give form to their relauonships. At the end they form the 
seaple singlelined character i, (yi), (yih)=one; the whole; perfect; to unite; un 

anging, etc. 








A Caress Axt or Wastzan Livinc =) 


Let us tua now to the art of bellesdettres. 

The bellerdettres of China have much of value to contribute to the pooling of the 
world’s literary methods. One such contribution would be the blend between a 
wayward end impressionist ubjectivism ot content with a mathematical clarity of 
form. This is a combination we have noticed already with respect to Chinese poetry. 
For are not Chinese writers practited hands at the languid but clearly stated record of 
chance impressions? ‘These aubjective impressions may be gathered from the simplest 
and most domestic sources. Can we not find in this a valuable literary method for 
the modern West, with its wealth of uncoordinated material, its private piquancies, 
its (ar, ssaall hamlets and Hamlets of the soul? We could even plan a distinct type of 
easaylet or sketch of impecssions for each trade: the t writer’s profession of @ 
travelling musician suggested to him the treating of “intervals” os a convenient 
frame for the peculiar piquancics and perspectives brought by the rare moments of 
leisure in that profession. [Quot homines, tot seriptores.| 

But we need not restrict our methods to such a guild-conception, whatever its 
social invigoration may be. The probable poverty of everyone for the next few 


decades should make us even more eager to the Chinese flair for extracting 
lucid beauty from the simplest themes. As ‘examples from memory we may 
quote these excerpts = 


“To cut with « sharp knife a bright green watermelon on a big scarlet 
plate of a summer afternoon. Ah, is this not happiness?” 
“ For enjoying flowers one must secure big-hearted friends. . . . For antic 


ating snow one must eecure beautiful ." . 
“Ope should get drunk before flowers in the daytime in order to associate 
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thee Hight and colour and one should get drunk in che nighttime im oder to 
clear his thoughts.” 

Orie for drinkin, . Before 2 bright window and 

+s moments ig was. ore 2 bright wi at 

a dear dy... When Sane laren are atichoal. Ona day ot light shower 

im songs and dines. « ‘When a song is completed. Near 

famous springs and reat rocks 5 Moments whea onc should stop drinking 

‘Opening lewers. . .. During big rain and snow,” etc. 





ofa in: 
Tn TO sep toe cx four Spon! ol scstida In pctv pit of iy body and now 
and then to scald or bathe it with hot water behind closed doors,” Ah, is this not 
happiness?” 


Such was—and maybe is—Chinese case. Yet it is important to realize that these 
methods need not be confined to small forms, but can le as elements in 
works, and maybe tranamute and revi many traditional forms of Western 
writing. And through this whole Chinese spit of case the mechanistics of an age 
will be at once opposed, described, clarified. 

It is not, however, merely in literary forms that we can create a “Chinese Art of 
Western Living,” but, naturally, im life itself, 

‘Can we not train ourselves to perceive fresh sensations with fresh sensibilities, in 
view cy of the variety of effects and occasions which modern life presents? 
‘Sensations apm sensibilities esc on food and drink, on the uses and beauty of water, 
‘on the place of radio in Met effects bps ib and of printer ead natural sree, 
atatic, or moving —on considering an in varying degrecs of microscopic analysis, 
and many thet scnnatons relating to Size and Slales scctations relating to Time, in 
which the work of Marcel Proust will prove suggestive, or to mubtle and effective 
Interruptions or Hesitations; finally, sensations and scasibilitics which will distin- 
guish asthetic from purely mechanical aspects in Machinery itself. 

(Cuina ann Janay Jover 

‘To return to the possible interactions between the literary methods of West and 
East, it might be instructive to dwell now on some already existing parallels between 
Chinese qualities and the work of James Joyce. Now, however unrepresentative 
Toyce may be of modern style in he at least represents certain common seme 
dencies both in a literary sense and at regards the whole Stimmrng of the a; 
ic thet sore ofthese rll ray have been unconcou yn ss, ll te moe 

al grey First of all, there is his extreme pation with the symbolic, the 

the musical, the almost creative ‘Names, of the Names of thin 

thivhe he echoes the of Confucius pred other early Chinese thinkers bei ‘den 
with their claborate theories of the unicy of name and thing, and consequently thee 
constant plea for the “* Rectification of Names.” As a second parallel we may take 
Joyce’s fondness for compound words. Thirdly, he sccms—and this is not reall 
paradox with our previous tentenco—to delve into the elementary structure of Ian- 

and to certain reverberating simplicitics; is, too, is Chinese, It 
Bpconnecred to an extent alto with our fourth exarmple—his use af single magoetic 
words ax a whole sentence (se the sentence * ‘Usurper .. .” at the ead of the first 
scene of Ulysses. There are many othe tampa all of which resemble Chinese 
tmethods in their Aalf-determined meanings). [ aay has be noc che Chinese viva 
sense in word-form, as in his use of “nace to Lace ™ 












Iepran ano Wasraan Lrrmaroar 


‘To turn to a different branch of literary culeure, let us consider for a moment 
caren relations beewreen Indies. and the West. Hitherto, throughout the rela- 
tions between the lina and English cultures, & has been’ the todos whe hove 
Dako laich forms, and nt vce vers. Foe intane, how many 

ish writers of Hindu, alo prt ison with modern 
ee eee eta wey col ot Emgieh prow? sf Whatever may be the 
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reatons for this, the inequality exists and persists. And, indeed, it may not be 
Frasdeable to expect Eogibh wrlers ta learn Indian Janguages well enough wo write 
‘well enough in them. Yet some kind of culearel reuurn, compact both of courtesy 
and of fricadship, is oot impossible; some blending of the two cultures from the 
Western side might be evolved. In a small and way the present author 
has tied to do this im his pocm Keilaserts, which is a semi-descripuve, half-philo- 
sophical work depicting = contemplative j to the holy Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, long 8 ic peak (the " Abode of Gods”) to Indian tradition. In the 
course of the pilgrimage, which is described in both ‘physical and mental terms, 
numbers of subjects arc touched upon, including the destiny of modern India. 

of all the mountain is ascended, then a descent is made. 
English, is composed in a blank-verse metre of 6-feet lines, 








far as possible certain salient feavures of all Indian verse, 
introduced into, the syle of the pice > some of thea would be the extensive ute of 
imagery, even elaborate imagery; the prevalence of compound words, giving (to 

a Eeropcan paralle!) 20 almost Hungarian appearance to the focm; and the ticks of 
incr thymer eeomances, and 60 Minor structural points, such as the cesura 
(or break in the line), essential in Sanskrit, are also observed. Surely in such a form 
there are at once creative possibilities and materia! for te in criticism. Nor 
is the Kailssa the only Indian symbol or tradition which could be thus treated a3 a 
basis; there are oumerous others, open for study and partial absorption by the West. 
And in many of them new metres and literary forms could be tried out; while the 
fomibiliccs in subjectmatter are very wide, and include the, connecting of hinovic 
Indian ideals with modern concepts, both scientific and otherwise. 


Inpian Axrs anp Wortp Axcurrscruas 
Let us touch on a kindred subject, 

Consider the contributions which Indian art—and not necessarily Indian architec- 
ture, to start with-—could make to a universal pooling of architectural resources. To 
ive two examples: The subtle gradations of hand—or head—movements found in 
ian dancing could suggest gradations of Lines and curves in the designs of archi 
tecture. Again : the points and lines of some strong colour, like black (e.g., hair) or 
bluc, which Indian painters employ to help in che unifitation of their sci could 

surcly be incorporated to some degree in archi planning. 





m 
Sou Henne Comrasnons ann Bornowmos 

Let us now descend to the more frivolous, if practical, arte. What Asiatic 
resources do we find here which are capable of contributing to Western ideas and 
practice? What has the East to tell Europe about cookery, eating, drinking, amoking, 
Playing cards, playing 5 Fame, enjoying life, living enjoyment? 

fe may suggest a few possibilities here : 

(x) Cannot the alcohol-sodden Westerncr moderate himself so as to borrow some- 
thing of that sensitivity to different kinds of water which is cultivated by the Turkish 
and many snother Muslim palate? 

(2) In return, cannot Asiatics cultivate the Western sense of studied relationshipe 
between wines and foods, so that one can, and must, calculate which wine will match 
best with this food, which of food with that wine, sod so forth? So far even 
the Chinese have lacked @ highly developed critique of these questions. 

3) Consider whether there cannot be any ‘Oriental contributions to the creation 

few Heraldry (oc « modem equivalent of heraldry). ‘The various Chinese, Indian, 
Persian, and Japanese traditions could surely offer effects both of symbol and of 
colour; China and the Ielamic world could contribute their calligraphic spirit. 

‘The Chinese, for instance, excel most Europeans in their gift for accessories to she 
feast, such as wine-games. 

__ Yet could not the East, inspired by a renascent West, fearn to give as much atten- 
tion to the problems and niceties of smoking as to those of drink and food? Can we 
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not envisage as great subtleties in this direition as in the Turkish appreciation of 
wate, of the European co-ordination of food and drink, or the subtleties at regards 


Persians and Chinese and Japanese ave, on the whole, a delicate and well- 
thought-out aj ex they have sede rangement of ce st Sv a 
peoples relish flowers, but ve studied the arrangement of them above al 
iterary mood, or many Satien ecconon ee hinese have 
oD Seared Sar pation of Mr ue pe omen 

recaely this trend, or which type of flower oatches this particular mood at 
this hour af this season amid such scenery. At times the Chincre will even set! 


humanize the flowers, a3 witness such i , nrotocrd into delleslettres, as 

* Conditions favourable to the flowers” or ‘* posed to the Rowers."* 
Speaking generally, the Oriental atinde will ae caper rire Japan and China, 

towsrds austerity and the art of omission In the arrangement of lowels—the errange- 


ment often of the single Rower. Subtly precise angles ES ond tones and surroundisy 
seem, on this view, more important than effects of exuberance or mass; these, on t 
other hand, tend to be the Western ideals as regards the presentation of flowers. 
Neither ideal in it is less or more wsthetic than the other. What is needed is a 
higher critical sertsil eg, wrhichs Sebo alle to divest: whet cue ideal is:to, be teed, 
and when the other. When, and where also; for the two types of presentation can 
an oceadone coarise within » single wide decorat scheme i 2 

This last suggestion can be generalized into ing this principle of synthesis to 
the whole sphere of decoration, and indeed of the social amenitics th ves, Can 
we not, that is, create an art of “ srrapgement in. the mice pence! senoes dealing 
pith decceation,, toecrice, aretieciare’€ven,, ine end ifosd, smoking, games of al 
kkinds, the reception and entertainment of guests, and, finally, parallelisms 
possible Reweedtsuany of thea dierent wubjets chemeciveas all fh aryahar say 
poe heed ee a eee the exo deals ety, the Pas Eastern ‘emt the 
juropean) discussed in Previous paragraph? 

Exuberance and mass on the one side deliberate focusing on line (even to the 
extent of bareness, and certainly on effects of loneliness) on the other: these are the 
two ideals which we p: Prapess 9 seconclic and dispese in myatval’ order: in\all:the 
apheres of social life, or of decoration, mentioned above, 

OF course, the tendency to speak naively of “East” and “ West" can lead to 
definite error, as it would if we were to forget the very different attitudes of India 
and China as regards the ideas of our last two paragraphs, For the lodian exuberance 
is more extreme than that of Europe itelf in such matter even when under Islamic 
influence. 

fad eee ie roach 6 moeneat 8 ormcaioes \—the value to be obtained 
not only from co-operations and ordered con! Ching and the West, or 
India ahd the West, but between Chins and India themsclves, ‘And especially is thi 
Sie Saag in the operas of cccoratian aint all the acclel avocisa which we bee bern 
discussing. In fact, an infusion of Chinese zathetic materislism might benefit India 
im many ways, ‘This is s0 especially ax the influence, coming from a fllow-Aaiatic 
source, would perhaps meet with less unconscious (and conscious) opposition than 
py Hah of cher Barapenn atacsapt td 09 "eaten “nod Sertnalia the culteral 

India. The wl I however, of the possible interrelations between 
tadae cad Chine, nealhras ‘as culturally, is too vast for treatment here, 


Iv 


InvratzectuaL Ratations Brrwaxn Evaorx aw Cura 


Let us now turn to some more directly intellectual relations, rather than artistic, 
between Europe and Ching. ttf ae, owt era ton soul be 


© See The Ars of Living, by Lin Yu-Tang, a book we have alrea 
of wing, by bing bathe thar! HE Voor 











several contexts, This aut 


object 
BF Hlascnting such cepts of Chica chloe 2 we are hoe seston, 
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imade of Dr. J. A. Richards’ work, Mencius on the Mind, in which he studies, first, 
the ranges of meaning of key-words in both Chinese and Engliah, and then the intcr- 
actions of these respective ranges when the two lan; meet, The sub-title of his 
book is “ Experiments in Multiple Definition,” and he indeed suggests numerous such 
problems, numerous foci, solutions, and a “ Technique for Comparative Studies.” 

‘Apart from such methods, however, there are still many realms in which the study 
of the Chinese mind and Chinese history can lead us to new problems and to specu- 
late on many improvements in sciences or branches of study which already exist. One 
example is the study of history. A knowledge of Oriental history can bring home to 
the histurian that history is concerned aa much with Space as with Time. Hence, 

single historieal category or pattern we may hold or invent should be worked 
‘out 98 regards the horizontalicy well aa the verticalny of Time, The 
sintultancous existence of A and B be quite as exhaustively studied as their 
successive existence. 

It is possible, moreover, that the very structure of the Chinese language will be 
able to suggest fresh relations and concepts in Logic itself. The fact that every 
Chinese ideogram expresses what is to the Westerner often a bewildering range of 
meanings carries itself some logical significance. For this shows that certain patterns 
of meaning, which include numerous unusual kinds of relation, are possible and— 
what is mare—-coherent and even fruitful. Even if the value of such examples will— 
tome exceptional cases apart—rarcly exceed the sphere of mere suggestivencss, there 
are still certain relations between general and particular which can be made into pretty 
universal logical principles. 

But our distilling of fresh intellectual principles from Chinese data need not ccase 
here, We can evolve them in many further ways. For instance, we can even do so 
by reinterpreting some of the classical Chinese texts. 

To begin with, there are certain fundamental concepts in Chinese thought which 
are capable of being porated and expandal dius. Chief among these perhaps, it 
the conception of Hsing, or “Nature” (“ Essence” might be an equal ly cffective 
translation). The “true nature” of Man, to which the sage should guide men to 
return, is, for instance, a constant preoccupation with Confucius, Mencitis, and others, 
Now, can we not elaborate, with very sesoure of modern prychology and history, a 
study which will discuss the effects which the innate nature of a thing may have of 
its carcer, its fuuctions, and its relationships? A man who studics music and other 
arts as well cannot help giving more time to the former, since it is itself a time-art; 
or again, a long, yet not specially important, word has to occupy more space in 
printing--and space means prominence. ‘This interrelation between the clement or 
‘cascnce, or nature, on the one hand, and the function or relationship or activity on the 
other, is of vast iniportance in many fields, more especially in two: ssthetics and 
social psychology. 

‘One nation, G., may have a sense of infinite things, yet it will he ill-advised to use 
this ax its inevitable, unconscious expression in practical affairs, with the result maybe 
of military megalomania. Or the mere phy ize of a country may create difficul- 
ties as regards the relation of nature function. Equally ill-advised might be 
another nation, F., as unfortunate in its use of its own qualities of Aoxicty, Satire, 
and love of Convention as G. was as rds its sense of ity. ich are some 
simple complexities as regard Nature Function, On the other hand, we cannot 
deny that sometimes—as when a rather neutral, colourless temperament, F., becomes 
a amooth feconciler and rendezvous for every other—the function and nature 
coughs to coincide. Elte there will be a lack of h of purpose, To decide the 
precise limits of all these conditions is a task of absolute importance at the present 
time, 















‘There are far ramifications of this concept of whether “x must do a thing in an x 
way,” and whether “ the very manner of existence of 2, of the degree itself to which 
‘We Peceive ss exttence, is nt affected radically by the mature of = itell."” For «in 

above substitute almost any ical ox philosophical . 2 
gcive the relativity aad dhe vabjeetve bes ot sebly alot them We have orcived 
here, in fact at = distinction between a thing regarded, on the one hand a8 on 
element, an entity, a substantive, and, oa the as a function, an adverb or 
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adjective, Clearly there is little space to examine this concept here, but it is one which 
can be applicd luminously to problem after problem in philosophy. Here we will 
only remark, as a final touch, that onc interpretation of this distinction between “a 
thing as an element or entity” and “a thing as a function” is to view it a1 a 
difference between the same “ thing” in two dimensions. f 

Now we can also obscrve that a sense of auch “dimensions” is prominent in the 
Chinese way of thinking itself, It ix expressed at the very beginning of the Chung 
Yung (“Central Harmony,” “ The Centre, The Common,” etc., one of the “ Fan 
Books"), where the distingtion between Chung and Yung respectively ix described in 
these terms : " On appelle milieu ce qui n'incline d'aucun cbié, e& constant, ce qui ne 
change pas. Le miliew est la voie droite pour tons les ttres, et ta constance est to tos 
invaruble qui les régit."* Can we not sec in this distinction between miliew and 
constant, or between voie draite and loi invariable, something analogous to a distinc- 
tion of vertical and horizontal, or perhaps of depth and extension? 

Later on in the same work a distinction, which could be called together with 
many ather titles—one of dimensions, is made between the terms “equilibrium (or 
“central self") and “harmony.” ‘The passage, which is full of interest from other 
standpoints also, cuns ax follows : 

«When the passions, such as joy, anger, grief, and pleasure, have not awakened, 
that is our central self” [“equilibre” (Couvreur)|, or moral being (=ehung), When 
these passions awaken and each and all amain due measure and degrec, that is 
harmony, of the moral order (=40), Qur central self |“ équilibre”}, or moral 
being, is the great basis of experience, and Aarmony, or moral order, is the universal 
Jaw in the world."+ 

‘As a last Chinese example, we might consider whether the concentration of 
Chinese meaning and expressiveness in the terse yet rich idcogrammatic symbols, and 
the extended line of meaning and expressiveness shown in nearly ail other languages, 
may not be represented legitimately as different dimensional types. 

the exact procedure of such a study of dimensions is not always simple. Some- 
times we shall analyse the given elements into differing dimensions—depth and 
extension, horizontal and vertical, and so forth—while sometimes we shall, on the 
contrary, discard differences of dimension which have already been perccived and 
resolve them into the “ main-stream " of the vivid context._In all complex works of 
art both these principles will be seen in action; while, as a final point de thédire, can 
we not find certain circumstances in which analysis and synthesis will themsclves 
appear a» different but related dimensions? 

‘Our srcond example, though in effect a quotation from the Chang Yung, will be a 
passage cited therein from the SaiA-Ching, or “Book of Poctry,” and runs thus: 
The sparrow in its flight rises to heaven the fish leaps to the depths of the abyss."” 
And the commentary explains : “ This signifies that the natural law is manifested 
alike in the highest regions and in the lowest.” Now all this is relevant to a most 
significant category, one which can be made to embrace nearly all our contemp 
problems: the catcgory of Scale, and of Wholes. An imaginative use of Gestalt 
psychology will show uz how every item of our thought or action is construed 
according to some conscious or unconscious Wholc—though this whole need not be 
“bigger in a cruder sense, but may be only a form of context or level. Now 
science has revealed unexpected subtietics in this direction by demonstrating how = 
given entity may take on different characters and different functions according as it 
is observed at various macroscopic or microscopic levels. Science, that is to say, has 
opened out « wide gamut of contexts and levels, all of which we must have the 
courage and persistence to investigate in relation to whatever object we have in hand. 
‘This applies quite ax much, though more subtly, © moral and evthetic data as to the 
physical. 
sometimes 



















Especially should we note how the various members of a context can 
he’ reconciled if one is regarded at this level of microscopic analysis, and 
another at some other Jevel. Indeed, we must not shirk regarding even loved human 





Translated by S. Couvreur, S.J. 
+ Translated by Lin Yu-Tang. 
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beings in every degree of synthesis and analysis; and we should learn the art of when 
tdi te line wks rwerp, aod when to contre on dag ad wes ao 
blend both the methods, Further still, when we snakes st whet point & rhe 
level means the emergence of new istegration or of ap individual personal 

wwe are approaching one of che most tantalizing of dilemma-—namely, the 
fact relations tween Quality en Quan ‘ho! tho out ance Cine 
linked up with the logic of Finally, can we not begin to 

relations between science and the rest of things by considering, as has mae 
the possible parallels, in other apheres, to chis question of levels as first clearly 

Oy eae and not merely parallels, but extensions? 

Our next examples will Pirhes bens he ere the! Bick; the Analects of 
Confucius, or Len Ya. We will comment on three texts from Confucius, First 
QV, 7), there is the remark: “Each class of men alls into an excess which ix 
peculiar to itself.” 

Now, cannot this characteristic attributed to “ excess " be extended and applied to 


other functions? Can we not, that is to say, the pattern of Confuciuy ssving 
and show how it might be applied to functens which have an important 
our own times? OF course. we cannot claim Confucius” avthority for these excar- 


sions, but we can claim that they represent a legidmate extension of his Meas and of 
the very pattern-—not unimportant forthe Chinese mind—in which he has cast them. 
For example, then : 

Can we not write and form a literature of commentary upon “* of mao— 
or each type of mentality—has its own particular tolerance’? This Soul ead us to 
the study of the pes of tolerance which varying mcnualities exhibit in a rich sot 
liberal society. way in which the maze of external ideas and other people's 
beliefs are regarded as aspects of, or meant towards, one's own central 
form an interesting logical study. This continuous intermingling between 
Beri or aspects and definite reality, and back again, constitutes a major object of of 

sendy, } alike in the personal and the sociological spheres. Myths, toc, could be formed 
dealing with such situations. From this, moreover, Iet us proceed to generalize such 
a study and look out for ab lities other than “excess” or “tolerance,” which one 
could treat in a similar fashion. All such would be possible extensions and applica- 
tions to Confucius’ text. 

Our second example from the Lue Yd is, in fact, not 2 quotation from Confucius, 
but a record of Tseng Tseu’s himself the Book of Changes (Yi Ching). In any 
case, the matter is similar to many fucian utterances, oe it is somewhat 
opposite in ex fon to the previous example, which dealt with * excess.” For here 
it is said (XLV, 28): "The thoughts and the projects of the wise man rest always 
within the limite of his duty and Se his condition.” Now, this surcly could be 
the germ of a social, historical, and political critiq i that there undoubtedly is 
some kind of fim/t in human affairs, some int beyond which the value (or 
even the nature) of a us begins to decline, though admittedly to discover such 
exact limits is an credibly difficult task. 

lere are some of more important problems of dimits in the intellectual sphere : 
‘What are to be the limits to which 


ology and  peychological interpretation should influence all other 
branches of knowledge or life? Religion, logic, ethics, criminology, zmhetics, 
ete, are all involved in the question. 

"Est or historical, or economic interpretations should be applied to 
Religion; or scent i interpretations to Philosophy; or phy concepts 
to biological sciences? 

Generally speaking, the interactions of cach branch of knowledge on the 


‘Similarly, the interactions of che various Arts. 
Further examples could be as follows : 
ibe limite to which we shoold keep i inhibited the unconscious complexes 
isin 


and the limits to which we should “ 
qphich perehosanalysis has revealed, to which we 
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‘Or thia most subtle paint in sociology : 

‘The limits to which a man should find creative joy, either in his own work or 
in “ objective” cultural activities—respectively. 

In economics we have slresdy a technique for discovering the limits of the various 
economnie devices and activities Proposed, so that, 2g. an increase in wages shall hot 
produce an inflation. 

In the socio-political » moreover, it is especially hard to find the right limits, 
‘There are many cases where, for instance, a “liberation” from a particular evil only 
results in a sccond evil, or where we must consider at every turn the possibility of 
other elements in the situation; yet there exist equally many cases where the reverse 
is the ease, and no limits, no need for especial gradations and comparisons are 
fequired. “Thus 7: "Feeu's standpoint must be balanced by 2 complementary ane. 

fc may then well our critique on the nice science of deciding when we must 
bear in mind limits—and what limits—when, that is, we must see that 10 x6 and 
1275 cach fails co reach St, and when we must ignore them. So far this sence is 
in its infancy as applicd to social, political, and historical sphercs: perhaps it iv 
included in PI to's fnistence on Geometry as an essential i study for the Ideal Ruler. 

Yet this necessity for some balancing element in all our interpretations af 
Chinese clusiod wisdom'can make a convenent to our third example from 
the Lun Ya (VI, 22). In this case the materials for the balancing are both already 
existent in the original quotation. This runs as follows; “The prudent man loves 
‘water, and the perfect man loves the mountains. The prudent man gives himself 
cover to movement; the perfect man rernains motionless. The prudent man lives 
appy; the perfect man lives long.” | Hlere we have, surely, the germ of a critique 
which can—to take but two instances—anal yee philosophical systems into the 
balar ‘of, or compensations between, different ef ts; and also will be able to 
decide what particular science or attitude may be demanded os a balance for another 
which may have run to some extreme—in order to restore the truly Chinese ideal of 
oo atin those elementary reinterpretations of Chincse classical tet 

‘o continuc ons i ical text, let 
‘us consider one exarmple fom Mencive, whose sayings comprise the last of the Sa-Sh#, 
or Four Books. ‘The example is relevant to social organization and the art of politics; 

Menci yuire the addition of a somewhat contrary opinion in 

attain balance. tert a from che fire: chapter (ection 4) of the 

‘Thitd Book of Mencius, and runs as follows: “ Incquality is inherent in very 
nature of things.” Now, this expresses one important truth, without which no society 
can attain Rexibility, freedom, ar genius; but it requires to be balanced by a some- 
‘what contrary truth, onc which would emphasize a certain basic equality of treatment 
for all men as such. How to apportion the doctrine of ity that of inequality 
in any given context is i of the higher technics—herdly learnt yet—of 
and social organization. peril of losing subtle standards through identi. 

the equality of men with the equality of all things or all ideas could also be 
‘Teese under this Bending not tm mention, cf come, equal and exactly contrary 


"K final problem would be the way in which Oricntal influences, by acting, os it 
were, in perspective, could effect new and social standards and traditions for 
Europe and new Social Classiciams in fact. Vhis could be achicved largely by small, 
subtle adjustments between the conscious and unconscious performance of conven- 
tions, ure of symbols, and 20 forth; and this itself could be obtained through the 
Rertpectve of Asinsc intprettions, Let us. hope, also, that the imposition of 

eatern customs 00 Asia, with whatever intentions it was begun and whatever may 
ave been its first results, will succeed in achieving an equal sublimation. 

yr eyliatons, Eosied tothe ese spre fn ardnicGcli te saree peisrplc eat 
new tions, limited to the soci artistic same principle can 
Bete aly io evide nce, Finally, in such sublimations ‘ony be found ti aletion of 
another problem—how to resolve, aa on a higher and maturer plane, the romantic and 
parly inaccurate admiration of the distent land, the far culture, @ yearning felt by 
Eke Bese for the West scarcely less than by the West for the East 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCIENCE IN CHINA*® 


By P. M. Yar 


‘Tne place of science in China presents to anyone who has some acquaintance with 
European iy Chinese civilization of singaler lnvccest- Lee us begin by 
nin; ie ive. some epoch in it two ic 
branches of the human family be in to spread eastwards and westwards from Wertrn 
Asia, the first branch subsequently becoming the creators of the East Asiatic culture, 
embracing a large number of races and centred in China Proper, the second later 
ving rite to the Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian culture, of which modero 
festern civilization is the heir. While the above may be somewhat oversimplified pro- 
history, yet the salient fact remains that in the past therc have been these two great 
and extensive cultures, cach almost a world unto itself until comparatively moderna 
times. (It may be pointed out bere that the present civilizations of Egypt and India 
cannot claim direct cultural continuity with ancient and Indian civilizations.) 
There have been, and to a less extent still are, important points of difference: 
between European and what I now call Chinese civilizations, Rule by law, 
democracy the Christian ethic have been distinctive of Europe; but the funda- 
mental point of difference is, to our mind, the fact that Chinese civilization, ia con 
trast to the European, has never until very recently accommodated science and the 
concomitant technology to great extent. This, then, is the problem before us. 
Tt would be futile to suppose that anyone but a sivologue with training in philosophy, 
histury, economics and sociology can adequately tackle this problem, for, indeed, it is 
‘one of the central problems @ the comparative study of civilizations. Yet we may 
perhaps be permitted this afternoon to make some survcy of it. 

By science I mean the body of knowledge describing the regularities and uniformi- 
tics of the universe, and also the activitics of men directcd towards the acquisition of 
such knowledge. ‘The method which scientists use is given the generic name of 
“ Scientific Method,” which can, somewhat artificially, be analyzed into various cogni- 
tive processes such as imagination, supposition, observation, inference, various kinds 
of deduction and induction and so forth. But for our purpose we need only note 
two esventials of the scientific a] \—that is to say, objective and eritical dis- 
crimination of all things present ‘to the mind, and, above all, the practice uf experi- 
menting or checking one’s suppositions by going to the objects invalved and manipw- 
[ating thom systematically and repeatedly to discover regular cause and effect relation 
ships instead of being content with sitting down and merely speculating. 

Mitte scientiBe method hes a long Mlanry, ta it war never consiouly forme 
Iuted until the time of Francis Bacon. Even today many scientists are not aware of 
the poesbedology of thele fession, and great discoveries are usually made without 
conscious regard to lure, though afterwards method can be detected in it. I 
wish to emphasize the fact that the procedure of the scientist is not something esoteric 
and mysterious, but comes readily to all of us when we have to deal with natural 
objects and situations—and who of us does not? 

In what sense can we say that China has had science? Technology in China had 
reached no mean level. Indeed, it was at least equal to that of Europe until three 
hundred years ago, and it was Francis Bacon himsclf who pointed out that the age 
of scien in Earopetahered in by the Remaance depended sainly on three inven- 














tions—the printing-press, gun ‘aad the mariner's of which were 
anticipated in China, if not from her. In 200 3.¢. kites were used for 
milly signaling; es aids to ion, water-mills appeared in 100 2.c., windmills 
m 


ter in A.D. 500, but still soo years before they were first recarded in Europe. 





* Lecture delivered before the China Summer School in 1943. Dr. George Woo 
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And it is said that in an, 560 Chung Chi Tsu constructed boats driven by primitive 
screw-propellers, All these. it should be noted, cau be compared to the iuvention of 


the gear, water-screw, watcr-whedl and pump by the ancient Grecks, 

jut technology is not necessarily science, though it is ohe of the sourees of science. 
‘We look in vain for empirical observation and experimentation in order to discover 
geet! laws of Nature, except for isolated instances; for example, when the Neo- 


and concave mirrors and lenses (arir 





PI 
earth, shells and belong 00 the water, #0 that the low has been made high, snd 
the safe changed into the hard. 

‘There was, indeed, a great deal of empirical knowledge; in astronomy regular 
‘olneronsions Wire male wl comes and eclicecs fuihfally Secindisl, “Tie aasromaeyy 
of the planets was well developed and the five planety and twelve constellations 
worn coinghinol. 1d cheutiery the thetinesion was cesar made between the delicpicy- 
cant dod madkiiquesteht uneven siete wecd for manulsciudug guapowics, and 
the air waa divided into oxygen (Yin) and nitrogen (Yeng) and it was pactulated that 
in combustion combination with oxygen took place. ‘The ancient medicine employed 
tnany useful drugs, some of whicheeg, stramonium, ephedrine, chaulmoogra: oll 

olin—are used in modern practice, But in oo branch of learning did scicnce 
ciotpe Gom the treenmels of echnlanic ylilsopliy: the philoecphicel concepts of the 
to Sone forces, yang and yin, sod the five Seaneatts wu-hsing, tered. ne 
mately into the speculative physiclogy and pathology and the 7 
Coo Geleas tea af pabt logy oad the Actelion dectine of eeaeperannetts 


tenpectively.) 
ray, then, did empirical science not develop? Why did not philosophy grace- 





fully liberate the sciences, as in the Alexandrian Empire, especially when there was 
a dose parallel between the ifie achievements of the Hellenic (or pre- 
Alexandrian) Grecks and of the J 


One theory, and a very naive one, is that, without assuming that philosophy is 2 
higher development than slence, or vce vers, certain races arc organically incapable 
developing (and presumably using) the scientific method. W. C. D. Whetham, 
of Cambridge thus concluded in tgr2 that “we must prolnibly believe the growth. of 
science tose dependent wlimately an some peculiacity of brain convolution and quality 
of mind inherent in certain individuals or of the human ‘ies and capable 
stimulation by appropriate circumstances.” I would hesitate to bring this hypothesis 
into the discussion were it not for the fact that J have encountered similar views even 


in university circles; but, as it is, the hy is ij the presentlay achievements 
of non-Caucasian scientists and fey ried the days of instinct Peycholo and 
innate cognative differences between races, whcreas modern prychology has dcmon- 
strated no racial differences, among large and civilined groupe at leas which cannot 
be put down to the effect of nurture. while there are morphological differences 
bewena a the beans of various races, their significance in to i corestone 
with the higl mative processes remains very §4 tive. This manner 
proach it hecesariy futile and ive 

‘A more satisfactory method would be to study the development of Chinese philo- 
sophy in general and methodology in particuler—that is, to examine rather the cultural 
environment, 

Profesor Fung Yoon has attempted to trace what he calls the “are” mouf in 
Chinese losophy and its ite, “ nature” motif. former is a tendency, 
Set ey ae eee oneal nature i man's inecote rifle the tate 
represents the negativistic and self-effacing sttitade towards nature, as exemplified in 
Taoism and Buddhism, in contrast to the lit philosophic school of i 
SCeminciectems occupied = jition midway between the two views of Like the 

i ‘and the Chrinians, the Mohists viewed the nature of mam 2 ial rinsically bad; 
hence, according to Professor Fung, there was the urge and the need to imy what 
is natorally endewed, and Nature . Thus Suen-tzu wrote in the istic tradi- 
tion (ago 3.c.): “Ie is better to treat Nature as a thing and regulate it than go con- 
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sider it very great and always think of it. It is beter to control Nature and use it 
than to ‘and admire it.” Since good was not within men they had to scek it 
outside; they needed science, or power and certainty, to help them in their litleness 
and weaknet, ped eer | aay iain Ro casper after the 
t emperor (¢. 950 A.D. iter Chinese philosophy was swam; Buddhism, 
nature philosophy. ‘China shod bad he Scare becca toces tht 
Mohistic cra, science war not necessary by her own standard of valuce. 

It is highly doubtful that Christian ethical philosophy had 
ence on the genesis af modern science, phar nee feompay doen wren i 
the modern positive outlook. eis, howevere an interesting fact that the later followers 
aeeen eaidieene Gn, Eresnas Bare recognizing a scientific mcthod based on a; 
ment and difference (cp. Sacto nd cri accordiny joes Shih, 
conceptions ction end siuction, and ting, as I have pointed out, on 
mirrots, lenses and the like. If is said to have invented, like Archi- 
medes, ‘aschincs to becak down cy, walls) But in spite of all this it is probably 
(Goer to aay that science and the positive attitude towards life, both of which we find 
in the Mohists and Neo-Mohists, rose from the same roots rather than that the former 
sprang from the latter, What these roots are we will consider later. 

‘We may next note another period in the nt of Chinese thought crucial 
from the point of view of our eudy. After the decline of Mahism and the introdue- . 
tion of Bodie taere. cones tae ay Dre about a.p. 1100, the Neo- 
Confucian revival, when a vi igorous sprit of inquiry appeared among a of 
scholars under the leadership of Chu A new methodolo; war crolved which 
enjoined men to “go to things gag, obec and Inyenigate reasons thereof.” 
Further, it was bravely annouteed, "from body, fo the reason, of pete of 
seerthe wisi ek cor east of ces & et ave Seiden pombe) 

spirit an ras of empiricism. if atticude never inte 
the full and complete stentific approach in the study of phenomena. ‘The 
fatal absence of hahit of experimentation, and te lack of ade wie core 
for manipulating natural objects, Tartine the savants to narrow down the 
of their investigations to the stud; tna gros and philology, and 
this has continued, Spediliyterbugh the masty, right up to present times 
ata high level of scientific attainment. This, in 55 pie of an ferveniag when 
‘Wan angiiog end his shod! sought to intuitive speculation, having 
failed to make fruitut use of Chu Hai’s dictum on the empirical approach.* 

haat thus sce that, of the three casentials of matural science, critical discrimination 

iP inns from partcilar ietsions and of cxpetisneniation had never gained 
al cular occasions and of crrerimeanation had never 
mat foothold i it The siden of he Binary of Chine philosophy muse adenit chat at 
iat he can help us oo further in our problem. It is necessary to consider the 
development af Chinese thought, but while , iis noe safficlent, For it aul 
remain legitimate and sensible for us to ask: If science and positiviem dis- 
appeared ree aaeral Laws fous portance ona ob inet If the habits 
ing vain experimentation were 
episodic, why were they so 

We ared to turn to the nature of the socio-economic conditions prevailing in the 

for an explanation. It is unsatisfying merely to say that Mobiam disa 

ae kwon 06 congenil fo the spirt of the age or Beate of erection the 
first Emperor, It is more satisfying to correlate its decline with the social and economic 
hanya wbech ovcared abuse thet times Sodeed thie world be Nese a ial, We 
Srey ot couree, atten ptiog the approach of the historical materialist; this attitude, it 


be ‘out, finds some support in day , in so far 
dep elm org poled gif mgrary ee od 


sponses, sentiments, 
ratiocindtion. So it must have been with the tyrannous first Emperor and his Prime 
Minister Li Sze. 








Perhaps the i tion of Chines# economic history most cogent for our 
is that of Dr. Chi 4g, who maintains that the ascension of the first 
took place (255 3.0. during’ period of sensition from classical feudalism to a state 
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of semifeudalim, which has been given the name of “oriental society.” This 
“ oricatal sociay” lated until the end of the Opium War (1842), when China 
entered into period of capitalistic production. It was com of pegsants, 
centralized by irri Se ee cee pallig wake cod nab ty cateaen 
scholar-officials who were at the same time landed proprietors. Other economists 
have emphasized that the society was fundamentally absolutist. But the most im- 
poctant about it is that it wen a society based on Jand capitalism, invelving 
industrial caitabam ony of x primitive ope. 

As in Hellenic Greece, there wa a diasrous divorce of the inellestuals from the 
Jucers, the craftamen and peasants, to whom, it must be emphasized, the em 
Beredtads soutve acho mend soe oak saees Twas not to be expected 
that in the case of the “ oriental society "’ the landowner and “ rentier ” would interest 
Himeelf in the daily work of his tenants. It is a fact, which can be proved by citations 
foun the lessics, hat the schelarelfeitls'and Nanded proprietors despised manual 
worl, just as the Greek philosophers and slave-ownere despised the practical tal of 
their slaves, And the society was such that any bright intellect who aspired to have 
leisure for thought and study had to become a scholar-official, hold himself aloof and, 
if not to memorize the classics, indulge in wilful speculations, mainly on morality. 
‘The Taoist mystics who refused to accept this state of affairs and preserved, like the 
mystical theologians of the later Middle Ages in Europe, some feeling for nature and 
indulged in semi-scientific speculations, never to gain any measure of respect 
in a '. 
Here, again, we may ask why this should have been so, Why was there this 
economic stagnation for two thoutand years, broken only by the impact of Western 
trade Goring the lest costars? ‘Why was there no economic expansion, which might 
have given ipetus and support to early science, even ax the expansion of Greece 
into the Alexandrian Empire turned Ariatotle the philosopher into Aristotle the 
lonGa? Why did net iodussdal capltalins and commerce sree cartier and create 
vigorous bourgeoisie, who might iven sy and encoursgement to 
Mander ry: Bale ent = ‘adowbent, even at in tixteenth-century 
Europe the rising bourgeoisie, based on trade and finance, gave immense support to 


in the workshop and university? 
‘We can only point to the ity of the land, the density of the population 
and consequently the cheapness of labour, to the isolation of the count other 


flourishing centres of population and to the wide extent of the land, which could not 
have becn conducive to foreign trade and commerce. While renascent Europe had 
China and the East Indies to attract her merchant adventurers China herself had 


no such advantages and no such goals. 
‘As it was, modern science had to be introduced into China from the West, and 
this coincided with the rise of capitalistic in China and the development of 


forsign trade. In the days of dhe Tung-Wen Kuan, the fst cllege giving training 
in the aciences, at the of the lat cerry, it was though chat hina could retain 
her own oriental culture, with the adoption here and there of Western techniques and 
machines; but this was doomed to disappointment, as was demonstrated during the 
First Sino-Japanese War, in which China wax defeated. It was clear to all but the 
tmost obtuse that China had to modernize her own socio-cconomic foundations, and 
this was not achieved tuntil the establishment of the Republic in 1911. 

In 1gag there was eet up the Academia Sinic, a great organization controling 
a number of research institutes and laboratories, charged with the task of it 
and coordinating all scientific activities in Ching. A vision of Sun Yateen 
materialized; a vision, too, of Leibnitz, the phil and sinophile, who in his 
Novissima Sinica had envisaged a great y with branches in Berlin, Moscow 
and Peking en, in common scientific research, for science knows no national 
boundaries and has no abode other than in the minds and hearts of men. 
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‘Tux Gowns o Fuoxeat Finance in Inpus. By P. J. Thomas, 4.4, 2rrt., 
p.rimL{oxox,), Professor of Economics, University ot Madras; Member, 
Madras Legidlative Council. (Oxfard University Press) £3 nel- 


(Reviewed by P. K. Wartat.) 


Really good books on Indian finance are not oumerous, but this is one of 
iter is an Indian economist of veh eee » who glao takes 
Se ere er Ete on ee fcwislature. He 
is neither an official apologist, who sers good in crerything done by Govern 
ment, for an extreme nationalist, who disapproves of everything done by 
Great Britain in relation to India, Dr. Thomas puts the balanced nationalist 
point of view very Sleatly and forcibly. The book i is well documented and 
deals not only with federal finance, but also other important aspects of 
Indian able finance; such ax railway and irrigation finance, currency and 

A stay oF the rpls Bee ee in India brings to light several 
fcc of interest to the student of Indian affairs as well a8 to the atudent of 


uman nature in general, and of British mentalit in ‘. The highly 
eentralized system of sdostateresion Sstrodueed 3 ¢ Charter Act of 1833 
Jed to chronic deficits and serious friction between the central and the pro- 


vincial governments, Its main defect was that the spenders of public taney 
—nainely, the provincial governments—had no interest in Sconomy. 
ever revenue war collecied was handed over to soe, Governmmene of Tndia, 
who mi rants to provins for 8 P and aj 
Printed unspent balances at the close of the year, The provincial govern- 
meats had no interest in the collection of the revenue; thetonly onl; interest they 
had was in drawing upon the central treasury, and the more they drew, the 
mare could do for the moral and matenal welfare of the people 
one loy cal eg 1 the h 
e logical lusian was to give provincial governments ouch 
incentive to economy, But that step was tullen besitaungly and in a 
piecemeal fashion. A scheme of federal finance was prcpared as early as 
1867, but was turned down on the that, if finance were fc 
administration had also to be fe ized, and decentralization would weaken 
the Government and endanger the salety of India. Moreover, thete was not 
then in India a degree of political and economic unity sufficicnt for the 
formation of a federation. Further, there was no meaning in wiking of 
federation when both the central and provincial governmcats were equally 
controlled by officials. A government must be controlled cither from above 
ar from below. In the absence of popular control, the control from abave 
was necessary. Such being the ease, it followed that the only guiding factor 
in adjusting relations with provincial governments was ex] one 
thing at a time, easing the ‘need of the moment by the devices of the mement, 
isrespective of the contradictions involved in proceeding bit by bit and the 
friction and waste to which it gave tise. 

At the first provincial settlement of 1871 a few heads of expenditure were 
transferred to provincial control. No change was made in respect of revenue 
heads, even though it was obvious that the same consideration—namely, 
incentive to economy—-which applied to provincialization of vias 
sppied no less mrongly to provincialization of revenuc heads. As Sir John 

Buchey said at the ‘me “When local nts feel that good 
administryion of the excise and stamps and ‘branches of revenue will 
ie them. end net only to the Government of India, increased income 

and increased means of carrying out the improvements which they have at 
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heart, then and not till chen shall we get the good administration which we 


"AE the next settlement certain heads of revenue were accordingly made 
over to the provinces. The incentive to economy was, however, not of a 
lasting character, as there were quinguconial revisions and provincial 
Dalances resumed to mect the exigencies of central finance. This 
naturally led to wasteful expenditure towards the closing years of the qu 
quennium. Then by slow divided heads of revenue and quasi- 
permanent contracts were evolved. Finally, after a lapse of forty years, it 
‘was decided in 1912 to make the then cxisting provincial contracts per- 
manent. 





‘Another truly British feature was the acceptance of the satus quo as the 
basis of the financial scttlements with the provinces. No inquicies were 
made regarding the taxable capacity or the needs of cach province, and no 
attempt was made to ensure uniformity in regard to administrative standards 
or expenditure per capita on nation-building activitics. These inequalities 
have remained to this day, in spite of the protests made by the comparatively 
badly teated provinces. “Even trained financier like Sir Ono Niemeyer 
ruled out © . Madras is one of the provinces with financial 


ances, and we have been forcibly br. ht out at several pl. 
By the author, who also comes from that prendenoy? Linge) 


"The first step in the direction of federal finance was taken in 1921 with the 
inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution. A clean separation 
of revenues was made between the Central Government and the provinces, 
The aim was to give sho, provinces independent resources, and this was 
pushed to such an extent that it was considercd unconstitutional even to 
make to the provinces, The powers of the provincial governments in 
re to taxation and borrowing, ‘as well as the reserved subjects, were, 
however, subject to central in nt matters, ‘The working of 
che Montagu Chelmsford Reforms on the feancisl side wes nots happy ene. 
Throughout the whole of this period all provinces, excepting Madras and 
‘the Punjab, were faced with heavy deficits and had to be given substantial 
relief by the Centre. They could show ne reat reaults, as the resources at 
their disposal were inadequate to mect growing necds in respect of 
social services. The Centre also had heavy deficits during this period, much 
heavier than those of the provinces, but ite position recovered after 1935, 
while the rinces were still in a condition, 

‘When Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution was under revision great 
ree was laid a tha enchantment of tha financial La pickeslaer trig or 

Provinces. ‘The system of complete segregation of resourcet, wi 
proved a failure in the ‘Unioed Staves of Ascrica alto, was abandoned, and 2 
mixed system adopted in its place. The revenues of India are now divided 
into three main ‘ategories—namel » (2) Central, (2) Provincial, and (3) 
jointly Central and incial, Both the Centre and the pravitecs have 

ir own separate revenues, over which cach has exclusive jurisdiction, 
degislative sod administrative, and, in addition, they both share certain 
common revenues, levied and callected by the Central Government under 
Central law and mainly through Central officers. The main shared head is 
income tax, fram which the provinecs receive 3 crores out of a total collection 


of 17} crores. ‘The jute growing provinces, and particularly Bengal, also 
seca neasly twothilde Ot the fet collccaon of the jute expect duty.” 

Under the new Constinution the old deficits of the provinces were wiped 
‘out, and, in addition, they were given subsuntial “resources to ensure a fair 
‘tort, ‘The former restrictions on their financial powers were also removed. 
Rectal eempceny bee Deft © cites wai ales co becoming, with grat 

to taxation so to Ing, wit 

Sureumapection and moderation. There is still, however, the fling that 
to meet oxy iture on 
they eve ot gee enought money fo ect he, roving, sepeedir 


provincial programme, and the removal of ignarence, dirt, debt, and disease 
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‘matiers he thinks that governments in India need an economic general staff, 
which should continuously study and interpret economic phenomena and 
advise governments on questions of policy. “He is also of the opinion that, 
to cosure a reasonable degree of uniformity as amongst the various provinces, 
there must be a co-ordinating authority, and in a country of such diversities 
as India only a federation can fulfil that function. 
Federation is, at the moment, aot » very inspiring theme in India, but 
that does not prevent one from saying that in tion alone lies, at any 
rate for India, the bope for the future. 
The is 20 interesting and so well written that it seems ungracious to 
indulge in faultfinding. fut one cannot help feeling that it would have 
in interest and lucidity had the author arranged the seven parts (ia 
which the book is divided) by subjects and not by chronological peri 
after the manner of textbooks on history, The result is thet attention is 
continually being diverted from one subject to another, and it is with some 
effort that onc is able to resume the thread of the argument from where it 


was left off. 

‘The lices and bibli hy at the end of the book useful. 

“hae indEt enaleo ema dean Sp th great eave. "Tbe evap of the bone 
University Press, leaves nothing to be 


i it does from the nothing 
Gestred, and itis slogalarly free from misprints. 


Romance anp Reauity. By Geraldine Dick (A. H. Stockwell). 2s. 6d, net. 
(Reviewed by Maxcanzr Brown.) 

Few books erc more sptly titled than this, for some pages are as real and vivid as 
others are mejodramatic and unconvincing. It is a charming story of two aristocratic 
old ladies deserted in their family mansion, now denuded of comfort and servants 
owing to the war. On successive evenings, during the intervals between sirens, the 
[intact seooaess to her sce Jase seancmed Eaoen India, dhe loves and adventures of 

youth, The large room with its heavy black-out and long disused furniture 
fades from memory, and Victoria is a girl again, cager and vital. She fills the old 
mansion with memories grave and gay; but, unfortunately, Mra, Dick is not content 


to stop there. ‘The gravencss to a theatrical and superimposed 200 
feinistocaat of Smilag Through The stay is ensiched’ howeres by, the 
humorous Cf the aged siners in their valiant attempt 0 fend for them 


ey 
selves and the sympathetic and old-world gracefulnes of its style. 
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